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PREFACE. 



The public mind is at present so engrossed with other 
pursuits, and so satisfied with its progress in them, that there 
is litde room to hope that it will bestow much attention upon 
the subject of this volume. Physical Science and Material 
Progress are now the absorbing objects of effort. To these 
all utiHtj is ascribed, to the exclusion of the Metaphysical, 
which lies under the imputation of being both uninteresting 
and useless. Why this opprobrium and whence the general 
neglect, the absolute indisposition, to inquire into the struo 
ture and conditions of our spiritual being, which, as the source 
of an our power and all our ei^oyments, one might naturally 
suppose would most interest us, and at the same tame, by its 
mystery, most excite our curiosity ? That the discoveries in 
Physics, so varied and so magnificent, have largely contributed 
to our material comforts, have feasted the intellect and even 
regaled the imagination, is undoubtedly one cause of this 
neglect of the sdenoe of mind. But there are other reasons, 
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among wluch we may mentioii the real difficulties of the 
subject. These are of two distinct kinds; first, those of 
ascertaining the truths ; and second, those of imparting them 
after they have been ascertained. The first of these are, 
in some respects, peculiar. We want to examine that 
which examines; we want the mind to be employed in 
observing its own action, t. e., we want it to be doing one 
thing when it is of necessity doing another. A further 
difficulty, even in the investigation of the phenomena of 
mind, arises from the fact that the language applied to 
metaphysical science is very imperfect as an instrument 
of thought. The science of mind has very little language 
of its own, and in adopting for it what has been formed 
and fitted to another department of knowledge, much con- 
fusion and error result. The ambiguity, or various mean- 
ings of the terms, so often mislead the investigator himself, that 
he is not unfrequently obliged to relinquish the instrumen- 
tal aid of words, and directly examine his original ideas 
and conceptions of the subjects of inquiry. The difficulty 
of imparting the results in a language so imperfect is 
obvious, and is increased when it has been discarded in 
reaching them. 

But, with all this inappredation of its benefits and all 
its recognized difficulties, Metaphysics has its peculiar 
attractions. The questions of every child, the yearnings 
of the adult, though in expression only occasionally gleam- 
ing through the settled gloom of discouragement and de- 
spondency, still manifest the fervid curiosity in regard to 
that mysterious invisible^ which knows, thinks, feels and 
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acts; and eren in those too hoBjj too slnggiah, or too 
hopeless to put forth an effort to gratify it. 

The reason of its being neglected Hes not so mnch in 
its want of attraction, as in the prevailing idea of its in- 
ntility ; and this idea, though now magnified hj temporary 
causes, has a foundation in the £a.ct, that no investigation 
of the nature of our faculties and powers, mental or ;phjsi- 
cal, ia essential to that use of them which our early exist- 
ence demands. For this we have the requisite knowledge 
bj intuition. We can use our powers without studying 
either Anatomy or Metaphysics* It is not, then, surpris- 
ing that we should early direct oigr attention to the study 
of those extrinsic substances and phenomena of which more 
knowledge is obviously and immediately useful. The want 
of satisfactory results has also had its influence; and per- 
haps there is no question, the discussion of which has 
tended more to bring upon Metaphysics the reproach of 
being unfruitful, than that of the ^' Freedom of the Will.'' 
The importance of removing this grand obstruction to the 
progress of ethics and theology, is appreciated only by 
those who in their researches have encountered it. They 
alone have caught glimpses of the radiant fields of specu- 
lation which Ue beyond; and most men regard the specu- 
lations upon it, not only as having furnished no new truth, 
but as having obscured what was before known. 

Whatever opinion may be formed of the success or 
failure, of my effort to elucidate this subject, I trust it will 
be admitted, that the arguments I have presented, at least, 
tend to show that the investigation may open more elevated 
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and more elevadiig views of our position and our powers ; 
and may reveal new modes of influendBg out own intet. 
lectoal and moral cbaracter, and thns have a more imme- 
diate, direct, and practical bearing on the progress of onr 
race in virtue and happiness, than any inquiry in physical 
science. 
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tive" a cause, producing volition, or makes human volitions the direct action 
of God — The argument firom these definitions stated— The hypothesis, that the 
aame causes of necessity produce the same effects, essential to it — It assumes 
that human volitions are a part of a necessary chain of events— Yet asserts 
that the mind encounters difllculties in bringing them to pass— The assump- 
tion that the human will is finite shown to be an error, and especially if it is 
** cAotes "-Supposed difficulty in willing examined, and found not to be in the 
willing, bnt in finding or knowing what to wID— The martyr and the craven 
equally free in wilUog— Difference in action indicates differenoe in character- 
Modes in which we form onr own diaraeters and aid each other in doing it— 
The dlflienlty spoken of by Edwards consists in the conflict between present 
pleaaare, and light or future good— That a man may win against such e<H!ivIo- 
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tlont may ptOT^ that 1m Is not pur* tad wiM* but not that ho' to not ft c e — T he 
parUonlar oatM of moral iasbillty atated by Bdwarda— Ttyawilnatlon of those 
c ai e a-All analogona to thoee of inability to will, becaoae there ia no want— In- 
ability to will what we do not want to will ia not againat freedOBB— Ko reason 
to suppose that tkpreviotu bias or inoUnatlon will prevail ovw the present in 
the act of wUl—If it does, it to beoaose the biased or indined mind Itself eon- 
trols the act of will—As in the ease of "nature of things,*' Sdwards makes 
"habit" a power, or caose^No certainty and no neoesslty that habits win 
continue— Habits of a man influence hto aet of will only In case he wilto fireely 
—Man is said to be a slave to hia habits ; ressons why-~Tbe aiigoment firom 
moral necessity only proves that a man wlUs in conformity to what he wills, 
and natural necessity only implies that he cannot alwaya execute what he 
wilto. 

CHAPTER IV.— BBLr-DxTBBMiirATiOH 288 

The argument against the adf-determlning power of the will irrelevant to 
my position— Bdwardtfs statement of his argument against the soul's deter- 
mining its volitions in the exercise of its power of willing— From which it can 
only be inferred, that whatever is true of acts of will is true of acts of choice— 
GbangiDg the word"<n" to "6y" vitiates the argument— Confosion Arom 
using choice as the process of choosing, and also aa the result of the process, 
and " mind " and " will " as eqoivalents— Edwards does not reeogniae mind as 
cause— There must be something to move the mind, as it does not act without 
a reason— Edwards finds thto prime mover in hto "motives ;" I have aacribed 
It to " want"— Control, by a previous act of wUl, fatal to freedom in the pres- 
ent act— Edwards's favorite reductlo ad absurdum that a self-determined or 
tree act admits of no first free act, fallacious. 

CHAPTER v.— No Evxnt without a Cavsb, 240 

Edwards says he applies the word cause to what has no positive infiuence— 
This facilitates his proof, but makes it unavailing for his purpose— Edwards's 
positions being admitted, if mind is itself cause, they prove its freedom in will- 
ing — He assumes that the cause of a volition must be not only without the v(v 
lition, but without the mind that wills — ^If the act of mind, as cause, must have 
a cause, for the reason that evexything which begins to be must have a cause, 
there can be no first act of cause— The soul Itself, being the cause of its voli- 
tions, to not, in them, the subject of. effects which have no cause— The question 
why the soul exerts such an act and not another considered— Examination of 
Edwards's position that " activity of nature " cannot be the cause why the 
mind's action to thus and thus determined— Thto argument also vittoted by 
changing in to &y, or by assuming that of two terms expressing the same thing 
one Is the cause of the other— Volition cannot be determined by the " past." 

CHAPTER VI.— Or thx Will's DxTaaMimNO in Thimgs InDirraRXHT, . 259 

Edwards's statement of the question imperfect, though warranted by ex- 
tracts tiom his opponents— As he states It, one thing is indifferent, and another 
chooses— Other of his arguments founded on his assumption that wiU and 
choice are identical— Hto uae of the jdirase " determining power" amMgnoiia, 
applying either to mind or will— Another statement of tha arguneni— Bd- 



-wardinvpoMs tbemind to deriie » way of getting llwlf out of ft itate of te. 
difliBreaoe,jmd iUutnteft by the tonoldng of one of tlMeqaaneof » ehoM 
board-rHie wgnment denies that the mind can get Itaelf ont of • atate of Indtt 
ferenoe, yet begina by abowiog how it oan do so— Mind'a doing, indiieeUy by 
Tolition, what it oannot do directly, la not againat tta fteedom^In thia caae 
Boch indirectioQ (the giving itself np to aocident) doea not obylate the aoppoa- 
ed difSonlty, bnt increaaea it— Jnat aa difllenltfor the mind to detennioe what 
accident aa what aqnare of the dheaa board— Bdwarda might aa well have 
made the movement of the floger aa the movement of the eyo determine the 
aqnare to be touched— In either ease, the diffionlty of indifference may reenr— 
There is the same difflcnlty of indifference in applying the aoeldent, even if It 
can be aeleoted— The whole canoal efficacy mnat be, not in the accident, bnt in 
the rale which the mind makes to apply it, in doing which it again enoonntera 
indifference— The mind can as well make the rnle to tonch a particular square 
without the accident as with it— The whole efficacy of the proposed plan is in 
the jalad^B governing itself hy an arbitrary rule which itself has created— The 
indirection would not aid the argument for necessity, bnt these supposed 
caaea of indifference militate against it— If choice, among the objects of effort, 
is essentia^ to will, a man never could will if there was only one object — Not 
necessary to an act of will that we should select, or choose even, among objecta 
which we know to be different— The bearing of the views elicited in Book L 
on this questioa — Similarity of cases of indifference and those of itanting to 
will— The apparent analogy of Edwards's mode of dedding them to that of de- 
ciding between i)artieB having equid claima— But thia would as well be accom- 
plished by a direct act of will— If decided by lot, or accident, an arbitrary rule 
must still be made— Analogy of the cases of indifiiirenoe to matter kept at rest 
by equal counter forces. 

CHAPTER VII.— BiLATioir ov Ivnirrxnsvoa to Fannox iv Wxlliho, . 284 

Edwards uses the term indifference as directly opposed to preference— His 
ailment against the soul's sovereign power in certain cases, only proves that 
if the soul wiUa when it doea not will, then its willing is not wholly owing to 
itself— Much oonfnslon from using the term inclination as identical with will, 
and yet aa something which goes before it— Another of his arguments only 
proves that the mind iq not free in willing when it is not willing at all— And 
this and the subsequent reaaoning only proves that the mind cannot both will 
and not will at the same time — Hia statement that a free act of will cannot 
immediately arise out of a state of indiflbrenee, oonaidered— He assumes that 
choice is a necessary element of free will— Argument thus far avails only on 
eertain inadmissible premises, and has little application to my positions— For 
the purposes of this argument, Edwards's assumption that choice is a pre- 
requisite of a free act oi wiH may be admitted— Form in which this admission 
may be moat plauaibly used against freedom— The essential element of free ac- 
tion is not choice, bnt self-direction— Suspending volition— Edwards assumes 
that suspending volition must be an act of volition— If so, the mind never can 
stop willing, for suspending its willing is only another willing— Even then the 
mind could suspend action in one direction by acting in another*- And liberty 
in every notion might still be maintained^— What U meant by suspending aa 
act of will- lUuatratkma from reading alond— Do we will either to will or nol 
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to wiHf— NetfMt approMh to wUltng to -will !• when w want exierdM for the 
taovlty of will and aot eaprloloiutly— bidifbrenee IndioaiM the point of dopait- 
ure from the psmItb to the aetlye etate ; perfeet in the non-aetivo state of pro- 
fonnd sleep— Vigllaooe of the mind as to changea about it whioh may eall for 
effort— BfiTort to find what ohanges are taking plaee, or what action these 
changes require, Is attbhtioh— To know these changes does not always re> 
qaire eflbrt — Ohanges often oocnrrlng and requiring no action, as the striking 
of a olock, are immediately forgotten— Reason why monotonous sounds fluTor 
reverie and the concentration of the mind in abstract thought. 

CHAFTBB VIII.— OoHnvouvoi, StS 

Treated by Edwards in Part IL, sections 8 and 0— If mind is the cause of 
its acts of will, then Edwards's argument only proves that they are necessarily 
connected with mind, and not that mind is not firee— Edwards absurdly argues 
that the mind is not free in the act of willing, because the act of will is connect- 
ed with the mind— His argument also involves the contradiction that mind is 
not free, because It cannot be otherwise than free— In chapter zUl. applies sim- 
ilar reasoning to prove that If the wUl controls itself it cannot be free, because 
controlled by itself- Fallacy of this and preceding argument— From the posi- 
tion that every effect Is dependent on Its cause, Edwards infers, not that the 
^e0<, bat that the action of the eau86 is necessitated— Necessary ftitility of 
reasoning on his statement, which really only asserts that a man wills what he 
wills — ^The hypothesis that there are other mental faculties which inflaence 
the will considered In Its relation to the mind's freedom In willing— Edwards's 
ariKumeut denies the x>osBibility of this ; but with more reason it might be said 
that all cause is of necessity fr«e— Even matter in motion is not constrained or 
restrained till it comes to Uie producing of an effect — Any force or i>ower sub- 
ject to extrinsic control is an implement rather than a cause— Essential dURer- 
enoe in the freedom of intelligent and material causes. 

CHAPTER IX.— GoHVBonoH or n» Will with ma Uhdbbstaiidiho, . 818 

Sometimes the last dictate is neither an act of wiU nor followed by an act of 
will— If will is choice, it never follows the last dictate of the understanding— 
If It does, still not against the mind's freedom or self-determining pcWer In . 
wUllnff— Bdmirds attempts to prove that the will, as a distinct entity, is not 
fr-ee— Aot of will not always necessary to the mind's attention— Mind may be- 
gin by an eflbrt to obtain Uie requisite knowledge, or may direct its action by a 
simple peroeptlon of it— Edwards's position in regard to the will's following 
the last dictate of the understanding really confirms the freedom of mind in 
willing. 

CHAPTER X.-M0TXVB, 327 

8tat«nent of Edwards's ax^ument on motive— Varies his definition of will 
to accommodate the argument— His argument, even admitting his definition of 
win, is still fallacious— His definition of motive amounts only to ** that whloh 
is a motive is a motive"- As impossible to deduce any new truth from such 
definition as from the expression " whatever is, la "-^The argument, as he 
states it, does not contravene that of his opponents— The difficulty is radical, 
arising from defining motive not by what it Is, bat by what It muat d<^*To 
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eb^fona to fbe dflOnittoa and •dmii t]i» dedotttton of m oeirity, tho mottro 
mnct eontrol the miod^The motlYe euiiiot ItMlf detonnino that it it tbo 
■troogwt— This must be done by the inteOlgent being that willa— Hia poaltiona 
involve an inflnlte Mriea with no beginning— That the mind hat in itadf, or ita 
own view, a mottve, no leaaon why it doea not aet freely— Whethar motlvea 
prove neoeiaity or freedom mnat depend on their chanuster <Hr inflaeuoe— Sd- 
warda naea " motive** Bometimea aa meaning the mintP9 vUw of an object, and 
at othen the object viewed— The aasertlon that the mind ia governed by ita own 
viewa affirma ita freedom— The point that, if the mind determlnea itself by ita 
own view, the object viewed is atill esaential to that view, oonridered— The ex- 
iatenoe of objects of choice cannot be a reason why the n^d does not will free- 
ly — Freedom does not imply a power to make existing drenmatsnces different 
from what they are at the time— Classifteation of objeota, which may poaaibly 
be motivea, nnder Edwards'a definition— These considered in their order— 
Yagne popular notions In regard to the inflnence of oircnmstanoea— Particular 
oaaes, aa stated by Edwards, make motive the mind*B view of the ftitnre eflBbcta 
of ita own aotion— Inquiry aa to the meaning of '* previons tendency "—The ar- 
gument again leads to an infinite aerlea, and makea the act of (wfll) choice be- 
fore that by which the mind choosea haa acted— In Edwards's system, motive, 
cr previons tendency of motive, must be an act of choice springing directly out 
of a state of indifference— Same diffioulty in regard to motive which Edwarda 
flnda in regard to will— Thia difOculty attaohea to evexy i^yatem whioh doea not 
reoognize a ■elf-moving power or cauae. 

CHAFTBB XL— Causb ahd Ef raov, 8M 

The aignment (tf Edwarda aaanmea that the same caoaea of wjosiiify pnv 
dnee the same eflbota— If tiie aame eanae never acted twice there eonld be no 
•ppttoaUon of the rule— The law ia dedneed from obaervatlon, and cannot be 
of aaetaphyaloal neeesalty- No reason to anppoae the law goea frolher than our 
obaervatlona indicate— tDiat there la no general rule without exoe^ptiona, eon- 
ilieta with it— No reaaon to anppoae that Ck>d may not vary from any law of 
vnifonnity which he haa eatabliahed for Hia own govemment— That He ia on^ 
nlaelent obviatea the neestaUy of trying different modea— In mind, observation 
doea not indicate any snoh law— To all appearanoe, different minda act dlftor- 
ently, and even the aame mind ehangea ita mode In almUar eirenmataoeea— No 
eaae can ariae for the applioation of the mle to mind^Under aoeh rule a sole 
First Cause never eonld have produced but one eflbet— The application of thia 
mle to intelligent oauae denies any continuing power to produce ehangea in the 
univerae— Aa applied to Ood, the mle can only mean that He haa adopted uni- 
•ftnm mlea tor Hia govemment— The ilnite mind, after having tried one mode, 
may, upon the reeurrenoe of the same oireumatanoea, try another— Aa uaed by 
Edwarda, the law ot eauae and efbct involvea an infinite aeriea with no begin- 
ning of aetlon— There muat be aome oause which haa power to ehange itself aa 
eauae, or to vary ita eilbeta— Changea in matter muat be referred to aa intelli- 
gent will— 8ome thinga may have been made not uniform, to vary the prob- 
lema of life, for the development of the finite intelligence— No dlfllonlty in aup- 
poafng that the finite mind may be a first or originating oause— If mind is 
eauae, the necessity of volition as ita ^M does not prove that mind ia not free ' 
—The un ^rmiiif ot Ctodf a action ia necessary to and argnea the scdstanoe of 
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Unite free ag m U T he Mfgument tliat, If the Mine dreumftaneM oeear a * 
thMMand tilmM to mind In the Mme eondition, it« eotion irfll be liie naie, «z> 
sinined. 

OHAFTBB Zn.— Gos*! FosnuowLiDen, 8M 

Edwardi argues that the acts of the will mnet he neoeaaaiy, hecame God 
foreknowB them— Unavailing reply to thie— An erent foreknown by inftlUble 
prescience must be as certain in the Aitnre as if known by infiallible memory in 
the past, and QodlmfareknouitdgB of Jirse voUUons is oontradiotoryx-The oUier 
link in the argument of Bdwards, that God muH foreknow, denied— Edwards's 
podUon that, without foreknowledge of men's volitions, God eould not be able 
properly to govern the universe— His ai^^mient goes rather to disprove flreedom 
In executing the volitions than in the volitions themselves— God, foreknowing 
all the eflbots of human volition which are possible, can provide in advance for 
any contingence— That He may do this without deviating from uniform modes 
ot action, illustrated by an automatlo chess-board— He may also deviate from 
such uniformity in miracles— And, in many things, we do not know that He has 
established any uniformity— Foreknowledge, for the purpose of making sea^ 
■enable provision, not necessary when the power is infinite— Foreknowledge 
of God has the same relation to His actions that preconceptions of man have 
to his. 

OHAFTES XIIL-OovOLiiBioH, 401 

Recapitulation of the argument— Edwards's erroneous and incompatible 
definitions of "Will and Ohoice— His fkvorite reductio ad absurdum and various 
sophisms founded on these erronk«Hls error in defining I^reedom— His axfa« 
ment firom ICoral UTecessit^ and Moral Inability, and supposed difiloulties in 
willing— His argument from the connection of volition with a prior cause— ICo- 
tive— Habit as a motive— As8umpti<m that the same causee neoessaiUy produce 
the same eflbete— Indifibrence and Oontingenoe— Last dictate of the under- 
standing^Willlng in cases of indiflbrenoe— Foreknowledge— Edwards's idea of 
it would deprive God of the highest attributes of oreativo intelligence. 
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CHAPTEK I. 
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Eyxby argoment has its postulates. "We cannot 
reason fix>m the known to the unknown, nnless some- 
thing be first known. Of all that we believe, nothing is 
more certain than the existence of belief itself, consti- 
tuting knowledge ; and, of this knowledge the belief 
that there is some existence which belieres, stands in the 
first rank ; and, next in order, a belief in a plurality of 
existences, which, of necessity, implies that each of the 
existences, constituting this plurality, has peculiar and 
distinguishing characteristics, otherwise it would be 
identical with some other existence. It would not add to 
the number of existences ; and, if none possessed dis- 
tinguishing attributes or conditions, there could be only 
one efTstence. In such case, if space is a necessary exist- 
ence, all other existence would become impossible. Even 
if space were homog^ieously filled, that which fills must, 
in some way, be different from that which is filled. Time 
itself would be excluded. It may then reasonably be as- 
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snmed not only that the belief in the plurality of exist- 
ences itselfexists,bnt that it is well founded. Li this pin- 
rality there is nothing of which we have more convincing 
proof than of the existence of sensation, emotion, want, 
and of effort to supply want, of all which we are conscious. 

Perhaps we cannot logically deduce from this any 
separate existence, which knows, feels and acts, but it is 
at least certain, that this knowledge, sensation and effort 
are, in some way,*so far associated as to justify us in 
speaking of them as one combination; and, in doing 
this, each individual combination of them is denominated 
a spirit, an intelligence, mind, or soul, of which the attri- 
butes of knowing, feeling and acting are distinguishing 
characteriBtics. Ab preeent mth tWs mind, or Bonl, yet 
distinct from it, we associate the idea of a particular 
fofm, which, with the soul, constitutes what each ex- 
presses by the term, " I." This idea of form is not essen- 
tial to our conception of mind, or spirit, the attributes of 
which may be conceived of as entirely independent of sueli 
association, or as purely intelligent being, or beings. 

Among our sensations are some which each indi* 
vidual finds he can himself produce. He can, by cer^ 
tain efforts, produce the various sensations known as 
muscular movements, the sound of a bdl^ &e. ; and 
hence knows his own power to produce effects. But he 
finds the sensation is sometimes produced without any 
effort of his own, and hence he infers a cause, or pow^ 
without himself; and most naturally attributing the 
effect to a power similar to that which in himseu pro- 
duces similar effect,-— to another finite 2ntelligea6ey«--he 
gets the idea of the existence of other finite minds. It 
is^ perhaps, hardly necessary hare to remark^ that 
although throng the sensafions druig^we may hvm 
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an imme^te perc6pti<Hi of other fcmu like our own, 
Btill, tbe belief ibat other fiimilar Mngs «re aasoeiaAed 
idth, or repreeented by sach fom^ is an infer^ice from 
tiie vifin'bl sensation, in coimection with other facta. 
We draw no snch inference from our image in a mirror, 
or frtHn any other object known to be lifeless, however 
nearly resanbling the human form. 

^t, am(mg oar sensations, are some, which we find 
we have no power to prodnce, or very insnifieient 
power ; and h^ce we infer the existence of a power 
without onrsetves, greatly exceeding our own; so in- 
oomparably surpassing it, that we term it ia^nHe. 
Slarictly speaking, the eyidence as first presented to 11% 
only proves the existence of a power capable of pro- 
daeing the sensations of which we are conscious ; but 
every new observation revealing greater and greater 
power, and power far beyond what we had previonsly 
eonodved^ lays the foundation for a belief that the 
power is unlimited, aald that any apparent limitation to 
it is in our own finite powers of observation and con- 
ception. Or, to put it in another form, the constant 
effect of the enlargement of our own observations and 
conceptions having always been to make tl^e limit oi 
this external power appear more remote, there is no 
reason to suppose that a further enlargement of them, 
to any finite extent, would bring us nearer to that limit ; 
and hence, so far as our experience goes, we may, if not 
with strict logical accuracy, yet without danger of its 
leading us into philosophical error, apply the term 
vf^fimte to the Supreme Intelligence. A power, which 
can accomplish everything concdvable to us as within 
the province of power, is, to us, the same as if it were 
infinite. It has, for us, no conceivable limit. 
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The inference, by which the finite intelligence aigaett 
the ezifltonce of other similar intelligences, is not one 
of absolute necessity ; for all the phenomena, — the sensa- 
tions, — ^which he ascribes to their agency, may be pro- 
duced in him by the Infinite,— the greater including 
the less. But the exhibition of weaknesses and imper- 
fections like his own, and which are inconipatible witli 
the Infinite ; and the repeated coincidence, or frequent 
association of these phenomena with the presence of 
forms similar te, yet diiQ^iing more or less from that 
which he associates with his own being, and in which 
changes resembling his own external actions take place, 
give preponderance te the hTpothesis of the existence 
of other and numerous finite intelUgences, distinct from 
his own. In the absence of any reason to the contrary^ 
it is rational to suppose iMag^fmlh/ to he aathej appear 
to be. 

So far, then, we may be said to have airived at the 
knowledge of the existence of our own finite intelli- 
gence ; of other similar finite intelligences ; and of the 
Supreme, or Infinite Intelligence. We have come to 
know ourselves, our fellow beings, and God, as powers 
producing certain effects, as being Causb. 
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We know notluiig of matter except by tbe sensatioiiBi 
which we impute to its agency, mediately, or imme- 
diately ; and as those sensations can exist in the mind 
without the intervention of the external, material forms, 
or forces, to which we impute them, the sensations are 
not conclusive evidence of any such external existence. 
In dreams, and especially in nightmare, we have as 
vivid sensations of what we afterward find had no cor- 
responding external materiality, as we ever have under 
any circumstances. If this arises from the excited action 
of our own memory and imagination, it merely proves 
that the mind, imder certain conditions, has a power of 
reproducing what has before been impressed upon it 
by some external power, and at the same time of vary- 
ing the combinations in which they before existed. 
This does not conflict with the position that, as the 
sensations may exist without the intervention of matter, 
the sensations are not evidence that matter exists. 

All the sensations which we attribute to matter, are 
as fully accounted for by the hypothesis that they are 
the thought, the imagery of God UtecQ/y imparted, or 
made palpable to our finite minds, as by the hypothesiii 
of a distinct external substance, in which He lias 
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moulded this thought and imagery. If God, with 
design, created or fashioned matter in the forms pre- 
sented to us, then these forms are but the result of 
thoughts and conceptions existing, or which existed in 
His mind ; and the only question is, does He impart 
or impress them directly and immediately upon our 
finite minds; or indirectly and mediatdy, by first 
writing, picturing, moulding, or carving them out in 
a distinct substance called matter ? In either case it 
is to us equally real ; the sensations, by which alone 
we know these, to us, external phenomena, being the 
same. The hypothesis that the material forms are but 
the imagery of the mind of God made palpable to us, 
is the more simple of the two, and makes creatiye at- 
tributes more nearly accord with powers which we are 
ourselves conscious of exercising. 

We cannot infer the existence of matter as an en* 
tity distinct fi*om spirit, from any necessity of spirit 
for something to act upon ; our conceptions of it srarv- 
ing for this purpose, as well as any such distinct exist* 
ence could do; and, indeed, being all that we can 
onploy the faculties and attributes of spirit upon. 
The whole science of Geometry, which, being the 
science of quantity, or extension,— -one of the attributes 
of matter, — ^may be deemed as emphatically a material 
science, is entirely founded on such conceptions ; and^ 
in fact, on such conceptions as we get no accurate sen* 
sations of from without ; for, not to insist that no one 
ever had a sensation of such abstractions as a mathe- 
matical point, or line, we may assert that no one er^. 
had a sensation from matter of a perfect mathematical 
form, for instance, of a perfect circle. It is a concepr 
tion of the mind, and for the purposes ti mathematicai 
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xeafloniDg, ia a creation of the xmnd, brought into exist* 
ence by actualizing this couceptioiL in a definition ; and 
for these purposes, whatever conforms to that definition 
is a drde, and what does not so conform is not a circle. 
The reasoning is wholly based on the d^miiion of our 
oonoeptions oi ioTBij and not on any actual existence, or 
sensation of such forms in matter, which are neyer 
snffidentlj aoenrate to rest soehre^mng upon; and 
hence, mathematics is really a hypothetical science, and 
would be equally true if iliere were no matmal forms 
even bearing any resemblance to the conceptions of the 
mind .brought out in its definitions. The science of 
mechanics, too, is founded on our conceptions of resist* 
ance and forces, as solidity, inertia, momentum; and 
does not involve the question as to what these forces 
really are.* 

To adopt the hypothesis, that our sensations of what 
is external are but the conceptions of God, made directly 
palpable to us, and ignore matter entirely, would free 
the subject of the freedom of inieUigence from some 
apparent, if not real difBiculties ; and would, at the 
same time, avoid much confdsion, which I apprehend 
has been occasioned by the close and various associa- 
tions of matter with spirit. We should then have only 
to consider the action of intelligence in its finite and 
infinite forms. But as either hypothesis accounts for 
all the phenomena, the fact that one is more simple and 
that it makes the process of material creation more com- 
prehensible to us is not, perhaps, even with our expe- 
rience in dreams, a sufficient reason for presuming that 
matter does not exist as an entity distinct from mind 

* See Appendix, Note L at the ead of the Tohmie. 
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and with the properties which our senBations indieata 
We may remark, however, that, snppoemg the In- 
finite Intelligence to fashion and control this matter, 
it wonld make no difference as to tiie question of our 
freedom ; for, in that case, the real phenomena wonld 
be the same, — ^the thonght and imagery of the mind of 
Gk>d — and the only question wonld be as to which of 
the two modes He has adopted in commnnicating that 
thonght and in making that imagery palpable to ns. 
We may farther remark that, with the testimony of .onr 
senses on the one hand, and on the other, the considera- 
tion that the imagery of the mind of God is not in it- 
self intelligent, bnt an effect of intelligence in action, 
we may assume, in either case, that matter is in itself 
unintelligent and inert. Admitting, then, for the pur- 
poses of the argument, the existence of matter as dis- 
tinct from spirit, we will, in a subsequent chapter, in- 
quire* how far it can produce effects, or be cause. 



OHAPTEE III. 



OV XIITD. 



Mind has feeling, knowledge, Tolitdon. It ia suscep- 
tible of sensation and emotion ; has a simple perceptive 
attribute by which it directly acquires knowledge ; and 
a faculty of will, through which it manifests its power 
to produce, or to try to produce change. 

Our sensations and emotions are not dependent upon 
the wilL We hear the sound of a cannon, whether we 
will to hear it or not ; and can neither avoid, nor pro- 
duce the emotions of joy or sorrow by merely willing 
it. We may, by effort, bring about the conditions pre- 
cedent to a particular sensation or emotion ; but, the 
conditions being the same, whether they exist by our 
own act, or from some other cause, makes no difference 
as to the effect.* Our knowledge is also independent 
of the wilL We cannot know, or believe anything by 
simply willing to know, or believe it. If I have a sen- 
sation of seeing a tree, I cannot by any act of will be- 
lieve that I have no such sensation, or that I have the 
sensation of seeing a rock instead. So, too, if in the 
relations of my ideas, I perceive certain truths, as that 
2+2 = 4, 1 cannot at will disbelieve or not know such 

* See Appendix, Note IL 
1* 
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truths. By will I can bring abont the conditions fayor- 
able to the increase of knowledge, but I cannot thus 
determine what shall become kiiown. I may, by effort, 
r^ove an external obstruction to sight and thus be en- 
abled to see what was behind it ; but I cannot, by will, 
determine what it is that I shall then see. So also I 
may by effort arrange and compare my ideas, so that 
some truth, whidi before was hidden, will become ob- 
vious ; but I cannot wiU what that truth, when discov- 
ered, vnll be. In both of these, and in all other cases, 
the discovery of the objects, or of the abstract truths, 
and the consequent addition to our knowledge, is, in the 
last analysis, a simple mental jperception ; and all our 
efforts to acquire knowledge are only to make such 
external changes in matter, or so to arrange our ideas, 
as to bring the truth within reach of the simple percep- 
tive attribute of the mind. 

Prom the foregoing it appears that feeling, whether 
in sensation or emotion, is rather a property y or avscep- 
ttbUity^ than a faculty of being. So also the ability to 
acquire knowledge is a capacity, or a sense, rather than 
a faculty. 

Our sensations, emotions, and knowledge, at the 
time being, are actual present existences, in common with 
all others now actually existing, — ^independent of the 
will. Having become existent, whether by the agency 
of will, or otherwise, such existence cannot, by wiU, be 
changed, i/n the present^ any more than what existed in 
the past can be so changed. Whenever we seek to pro- 
duce any change, it must be with reference to the future, 
and this is always by vrill. Whenever by the exercise 
of our own power we try to influence the course of 
events, we will. When by effort we recall the knowl- 
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edtgp of tib^pnet^ the reccilmg i$ fAilX an event future to 
the effort. 

There are other attributes, or modes of miud, which 
are often spoken of as if they were distinct &culties, or 
active agents, having power of themselves to do certain 
things. In this category we may embrace memory, 
jndgm^it, reasoning, imagination, conception, and per- 
haps, also association. These are all names of some 
form of knowledge^ or of some mode of mental action 
to acquire, or reproduce it. The forms of knowledge, 
to which they are applied, are actual present existences, 
not subject to the will. Our memories of the past, our 
observation of the present, and our anticipations of the 
future are all, when reached, but present knowledge. 
When, from any cause, the knowledge of the past, the 
present, or the future is perceived by the mind, it is a 
simple mental perception. When we make effort to 
produce such changes, internal or external, as will 
bring any knowledges within the mind's view, it is an 
act of will, a trying to do something. 80 that, in all 
cases, the names of these supposed faculties only indi- 
cate actual existing knowledge, or its acquisition by 
simple mental perception, or by acts of will to produce 
those changes which wiU bring knowledge within reach 
of this simple mental perception. These acts of will 
differ from each other either in their mode, or in their 
object. Memory, for instance, is but a condition, and 
a necessary condition, of knowledge of the past. With* 
out it such knowledge could not exist. In this sense it 
is only an expression of one form of our knowledge. 
To say, Iremejnber an events is to say, I know cm event 
ifi the past. If, from any cause, an event of the past 
comes before the mind it is then a simple mental per* 
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ception. When we make effort to bring an erent of the 
past into the mind's view we call it an exercise^ or ^mt 
of mem(7ry, and this, of oonrse, is' an aetof will,a trying 
todoih\& thing. 

So likewise the term judgment may express the 
mind's conclosipn as to the equalitj, or superiority of 
one thing, or method as compared with another ;. or as 
to the tmth, or error of a proposition. And snch con- 
clusion is a simple mental perception ; while anj effort 
in comparing, examining, &c., by which we seek to 
bring about the conditions favoring such perception, is 
called an exercise, or effort of judgment, which, is an- 
other act of will. 

The same may be said of reasoning, imagining, con- 
ceiving, &c. In the sense in which these are spoken of 
as faculties, or powers, they are but names of varied 
modes of effort, or of efforts for different otjects^ made 
by the same unit-mind, manifesting its power to pro* 
duce change by its efforts, or acts of will. 

Whether these supposed faculties are but names of 
varied acts of will, or otherwise, does not really affect 
the question of the mificPs freedom in action ; for, 
whether it act by a faculty called wiQ, or by a faculty 
called judgment, would not affect its freedom in action 
so long as the faculty by which it thus acted pertained 
to its own being. If the question were, whether 
the will, considered as a distinct entity, were free, it 
might become important to inquire if there were any 
coordinate powers of mind by which it could be con- 
trolled. The introduction of these supposed faculties, 
as distinct powers, does, however, tend to complicate 
and confuse the argument as to the mind's freedom. In 
confirmation of the views already stated, it may be ob- 
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served, Aat if acts of will are but efforts of the mind, 
and these faculties are exerted by the mind, it follows 
that they but indicate, or name different acts of will, 
or efforts of the same nnit power — mind. 

In further illustration that thej are but names of 
these yaried efforts, I would remark, that the wnmediaU 
object of every act of will is to move some portion of 
the body, or to influence mental activity. In either 
case we are conscious only of the effort and the effect, 
and though we speak of bodily and mental efforts, we 
stiU recognize them all as efforts of the mind. In so 
•speaking, we distinguish them not by the active agent, 
which is the same in all, but by the immediate object 
of the effort, or by the subjects of it, which, in some 
cases, are but instruments to accomplish remoter ob* 
jects. Thus, when movement of the body, or of any 
portion of it, is the object, we speak of bodily, or mus- 
cular effort, and subdivide into efforts of the hand, the 
foot, &c. ; while those efforts, of which the mind is the 
subject, we designate as mental efforts ; and, as in these 
we are not conscious of distinct members as the mUbjeets 
of our action, we subdivide, or classify by the dbjeoia 
sought, as efforts of memory, of judgment, of imagina- 
tion, &c.* 

By the phrase lodih/ effort we cannot mean to as- 
sert that the body is an active agent, itself making 
effort, but only that its movement is the <kject of the 
mental effort; and, in as close analogy to this as the 
case permits, the expressions, efforts of memory, of 
judgment and imagination, &c., only signify that the 
object of the effort is to remember, to judge, to imagine, 

* See Appendix, Note m 
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Ac. In all, we recognize but vaded efibrta, or ^orts 
for diflferent objects, by the eame xmit-mind) without 
tlie intervention of an j other powers ; and all these 
efforts are but manifestations of the mind's action, var 
lied in oonformitj with the objects, or changes it seeks 
to produce. 

It may be objected to this dispensing with these 
alleged faculties, and considering them merely as names 
designating different modes of effort, or efforts for dif- 
farent objects, th&t they sometimes seem to act of thein<» 
selves. Of this, memory is the most marked example. 
Our memories seem to rise unbidden before us, and in« 
an order which we do not control. Now, as a present 
sensation is known by means of simple mental percep- 
tion, without effort, it may so happen that the circum- 
stances, which exist without our agency, may also bring 
the knowledge of the past within the reach of this 
same perception. This appears to be effected mainly, 
if not wholly, by means of association, which is an ar- 
rangement, or classification of our knowledge in con- 
formity to s<»ne observed relation, as that of cause and 
effect, or of antecedent and consequent ; or of some re- 
semblance, in which last may be included similarity as 
to time, or place ; and, by a slight extension, this wiU 
also embrace ootUiguHy in time and space. But what- 
ever the rule, or principle of association, it seems that 
through it, an idea, or sensation in the present may 
suggest others in the past without any effort. The sen- 
sation I now have of a tree in sight recalls, or causes 
me to remember a sensation I had last week of a tree 
then in sight ; and this again suggests the froit I saw 
upon it, &c. In this case, through external agencies — 
agencies not of the mind — ^the past knowledge has been 
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brom^t wxtlubci reach of the simple mental perceptiOD. 
Ab in tiie case of simple aensation, the mind has been 
the recipient of knowledge withont anj active agencj 
of ita own ; and hence the caae afforda no gronnd to 
anppoBe an aotiye agency in its memory, or in any other 
of its attributes. 

These views seem to jnstify the conclnsipn that the 
mind, has but one real faculty, or power to do anything, 
and this faculty is designated by the term wiU; that 
with this power it has a susceptibility to feeling, a&d 
also a capacity, or sense of dmple mental perception, 
through which it becomes the recipient of knowledge ; 
and that all knowledge, whether tihie result of prelimio 
nary effort, or otherwise, in the last analyaiB is a simple 
perception of the mind, and that all preliminary effort 
ibr its acquisition is only to bring about the oonditiona 
essential to such perception. We know that we have 
oeartain sensations without effort We attribute some 
of tiiese to the instrumentality of the bodily senses ; 
but the sensation is in the mind ; and it is not the 
bodily sense that hfums of its existence. I^or doea it 
require any act of will to know it ; on the contrary, we 
cannot, by will, avoid knowing it. Here then ia a 
faculty, or capacity of knowing ; of simple mental per* 
ception, or assimilation, as independent of the will as 
sensation itself. 

To proceed one step further; it is not the hodUy 
sense which knows the differeMic between the aensations 
of black and white ; or of sound and color ; and we 
still are not consGuma that to know this requires any 
effort. If we regard general and abstract ideas, in- 
stead of sensations, we may perhaps without preTioua 
effort know that what is, is ; that the whole is greater 
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than its part ; that two parallel lineB cannot erooB eadi 
other ; but we do not thus know that all the angles of 
ererj plane triangle are eqnal to two right angles ; to 
ascertain this, requires effort.* There mnst then some- 
where be a point at which acts of will become neces- 
sary to oar acquisition of knowledge ; but the mind 
cannot by snch action determine, or vary the facts, or 
its own conclnsions in regard to them. If it ooiild, it 
wonld then have no idea of absolute tmth. The last 
resnlt ; the finality of the processr— the assimilation — 
being thus independent of the will, mnst come by the 
attribute of knowing, i. e. by simple mental percep- 
tion ; and the object of the effort of the mind is to re- 
call and so vary and arrange either its previous knowl- 
edge, or things external to it, that the truths sought 
will come within the range and scope of its simple per- 
ceptive power; such effort, however, is not always 
needed, sensation sometimes performing this office, or 
the truths being in themselves obvious to simple per- 
ception, without effort. For instance, if an effort to 
remember is the effort to JGind some idea, which by as- 
sociation will recall, or lead through other associations 
to some particular knowledge of the past, this sugges- 
tive idea may sometimes be brought to mind by exter- 
nal events through sensation, without our effort ; or it 
may arise in some train of thought, which we are pur- 
suing for another purpose, without any intention or any 
effort to recall the past knowledge. In both cases the 
knowledge of the past is brought within reach of the 
mind's simple perceptive sense without effort for that 
end ; and the memory appears to act spontaneously as 
an independent power. The facts, however, do not 

* See Appendix, Note IT. 
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reaU J conflict witib the hypothesiB that what we tena 
an effort of memoiy is bnt a mode of effort of the mind, 
and that, in it8 efforts for recalling the past, prying into 
the future, or investigating abstract truth, it but exerts 
its own unit-power in different modes, and does not put 
Gtker powers in action for that purpose. 

When, for the purpose of ascertaining truth, or of 
determining action, we call up and examine other 
knowledge, we deliberate ; and any conclusion, to which 
we thus come, is a judgment. This process may inyolye 
a secondary one of examining, or comparing various 
simple perceptions, which have resulted from various 
views of the subject, or from views of different portions 
of it. We often, and sometimes from the urgencies of 
the case, examine very hastily, while at others we do it 
very thoroughly. This leads ns to speak of hasty con- 
clusions and deliberate judgments, the latter being the 
result of the more full examination of our knowledge 
relating to the subject. Though this judgment is a re- 
sult of an effort in the examination of our knowledge, 
it is immediately incorporated with and becomes a por- 
tioii of it ; in- this respect not differing from facts, or 
any other addition to our knowledge, acquired by mere 
observation, or simple mental perception without pre- 
vious effort. From the nature of the examination, or 
of the subject itself, these judgments vary from the 
slightest shade of probability to that of demonstrative 
certainty; and induce various grades of belief, from 
that of mere conjecture to confirmed knowledge ; but, 
such as they are, we are often obliged to act upon them 
from want of time, or of ability to obtain better. 

Of knowledge, obviously an important element in 
all intelligent cause, I will further remark, that I deem 
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the term, in strict propriety, applicable only to tiiose 
ideas, or pcrceptioBS of the mind of which we enter- 
tain no doubt ; and that it is applicable to such, even 
though they are not conformable to truth ; for, if we 
cannot say that we know that of which we haye no 
doubt, there is nothing to which we can apply the term, 
and it is useless. This is liable to the objection that we 
may hMiv) what is not tnie. Knowledge is a certain 
condition of the mind ; and there is no difference in 
this condition, whether We have an undoubted belief 
that 7x6 = 41, or that 2x2 = 4; the hMwledge that 
2x2 = 4, and ikefcust that 2x2 = 4, are distinct ; and 
to make the latter .a condition of the former is to define, 
or describe one thing, by attributing to it what belongs 
not to it, but to another distinct thing, which is unphil- 
osophical, and leads to confusion. 

When, however, I speak of the use which the mind 
makes of its knowledge in connection with its faculty 
of will, it is generally more convenient to embrace, in 
the one term, all its opinions and beliefs of every grade 
of probability, which, in the absence of certainty, it is 
often obliged to make the basis of action ; and, in such 
cases, I use the term with this latitude. 

Metaphysical certainty applies to that order of ideas 
and perceptions, or to that order of expressions, which 
we perceive to be necessarily true in their own nature, 
and the denial of which involves an obvious absurdity, 
or contradiction. 
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LZBBBTT, OB YBBBDOM. 

These terms are, perhaps, as well understood 
as any hj which we oonld directly define them. 
The opposing terms are compnlsion, control, con- 
straint and restraint ; and when the term necessity, 
as the antithesis of liberty, or freedom, is applied to 
the action of the mind in willing, it must imply that 
snch action is compelled, controlled, constrained, or 
restrained. 

The question may arise, whether that which con- 
trols itself is free, or whether the fact of its being 
controlled, even thongh by itself, renders it not free. 
This question, in onr present inquiry, concerns the 
action of the mind in willing ; but we may say, 
generally, that everything, in moving, or in acting; 
in motion, or in action, must be directed and con- 
trolled in its motion, or in its action, by itself, or by 
something other than itself; and that, of these two 
conditions of every thing moving, or acting ; or 
in motion, or action, the term freedom applies to 
the former rather than to the latter ; and if the term 
freedom does not apply to that condition, it can 
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hare no application to the acting, or the action of 
anything whatever. And hence, self-control is but 
another expression for the freedom of that which 
acts, or of the active agent ; and this is in conformity 
to the cnstomaiy nse and the popular idea of the 
term freedom. 



CHAPTER V. 



OV OAUBB. 



The word Oaubb is yarioiiBlj ufied. I fihall use it, 
in what I deem its moet popular sense, as meaning anj- 
ihing which produces change. In this sense, four dis- 
tinct kinds of causes are concmxMe : 

First, such as are both unintelligent and inactive ; 
as a rock, which arrests the motion of a moving body, 
causing it to stop, or alter its direction. These we will 
call inert causes. 

Secondly, unintelligent, but active causes; as a 
heavy body in motion, moving others in its course, but 
which does not intend, or know the effects it produces. 
These are motor causes. 

Thirdly, causes which produce changes by their 
activity, and which are not only conscious of the 
changes, when produced, but can anticipate the effects 
of their activity, yet do not plan, or design the means, 
or modes of producing these effects ; as the lower forms 
of intelligent agents. These are mMinatioe causes. 

Fourthly, causes which produce changes by their 
activity, and not only anticipate and know the effects 
^f their activity, but design and form plans to produce 
thenu Of these God is the type. They are originat' 
inffy or defigmnjf causes. 
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We might have divided the third class, making two 
others, one merely knowing the effects after they oc- 
cur; the other only anticipating them; but as we 
know of none in which the two are nncombined, there 
is no necessity for including them in our classification. 

I mention the four varieties, just named, as concevv- 
(Me and as embraced in the i>opular notion of cause. 
Whether they are all real causes may be a question for 

further inqn^. 

We have then, of material causes, two kinds, inert 

and motor. The inert becomes cause only by being 

first acted upon by the active, or motor cause. Each 

motor may also be inert cause in relation to other mo- 

the effect, in some cases, may not be infiuenced by the 
motion of this other, but be the same as if it were 
inert. 

We have of intelligent causes also two kinds, the 
instinctive and the. designing. The former of these also 
becomes cause only by being, first acted upon by the 
latter. The instinctive must first be infoirmed by the 
designing caus^, before it can become cause itself. The 
designing may include, or be associatcid with the in- 
stinctive ; and, sometimes acting without exercising the 
faculties by which it is capable of designing, manifest 
itself at such times only as instinctive cauf^e. 

A definition, or statem^it is sometimes spoken of— 
I think improperly — as a cause, of which the logical 
consequence is the efiect ; as, for instance, the equality 
of the four sides of a square ca/use% those opposite each 
other to be parallel. Such consequences are necessary, 
self-ezist^it, or co-existent truths j which are foupd^ or 
diiGOvered^ and not ccm^ed. 
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"When we speak of inmi% cJumges^ the expresBion 
is elliptical. We do not mean that the changes are 
effected by time itself as a canse ; but by those 
canses of which the effects are gradual, and percep- 
tible onlj after the lapse of some considerable periods 
of time. 



\ 
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OW THB WILL. 



It 18 not nniisaal to speak of the will as a distinct 
entity, possessing and exercising certain powers. This 
produces much confosipn in the argument on the *^ free- 
dom of the will." It is obviously the mind that wills, 
as it is the mind that thinks ; and we might with as 
much propriety speak of a thought, which thinks, as 
of a will, that wills. In treating of mind (Chap. III.) 
I have already stated that there is a passive state, in 
which, without any active agency of its own, it may be 
the subject of sensations, and the recipient of knowl- 
edge. Also, that in another condition it seeks, or en- 
deavors to produce change by the active exercise of its 
power. In this the mind is said to will. Of these two 
conscious states of its existence, that of activity — ^that 
in which it strives to produce change — ^is a state of will- 
ing. The mind's willing, or its act of will, then, is 
the mind's eflfort ; and Will is the power , orfcusutby of 
ike mind for effort. It is not a distinct thing, or in- 
strument, which the mind uses, but is only a name for 
a power, which the mind possesses ; and Kaactof wiU 
is that action, or mode in which intelligence exerts its 
power to do, or to try to do, and manifests itself as 
cause. The willing, or act of will, is the condition oi 
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Hie mind in effort, and is the only effort of which we 
are conBcions. In eaeh individual the efforts are all by 
the same active agent — ^by the intelligent being — ^by the 
mind — ^bnt are classified as bodily and mental efforts ; 
the former being subdivided into efforts of the arm, the 
lungs, &c. ; and the latter into efforts of memory, of 
judgment, of imagination, &c,* 

Mind— intelligence-has no property, or attribute 
by which it can be inert cause. It may be the passive 
subject of change by other active agencies, but can it- 
self be the cause of change only by the exereiae of its 
power, L e. by an effort. The existence of any mind 
with certam powers, may be among the circumstances 
which other intelligent agents take into consideration in 
their action, but it is only by its own effort that itself 
can do anything — ^that it can of itself produce any 
change, or be cause, f 

The mind has two very distinct spheres for the exer- 
cise of its activity — ^for its effort. In one it seeks to 
acquire knowledge ; in the other to mould the fiiture. 
In the first it analyzes, combines and compares its ideas ; 
observes the present external ; recalls the past, and, by 
this use of its present knowledge, acquires more. It 
can thus not only learn abstract truths, but is enabled, 
veith more or less of certainty, to anticipate the course 
of events, and to perceive in what it would, by effort, 
try to alter that course. In both cases it seeks to affect 
the future ; but in one case the effect is confined to 
changes in its own knowledge, to ascertain, or find what 
now is, has been, or will be ; in the other, it seeks to 
affect the succession of events, to change what now is 
and influence what wiU be. 

•See Appendix, Note T. f ^^ Appendix, Note VX 
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By meftDB of its prophetic power, the zoind reachcB 
into that fatme in which by effort it seeks to produce 
effects. The snccesSy or fSailure of the effort, however, 
caimot in any way affect the effort itself, which already 
has been. To the effects which the mind, by its ac- 
tivity, or effort, produces, it has the relation of cause, 
whether these effects were, or were not intended. 

By its influence upon the future, however proximate, 
by its active agency in creating that future, mind mani- 
fests its originating, creative power. In this, its finite 
sphere, every finite intelligence, of every grade— having 
the faculty of will — is a finite first cause, as the Su- 
preme Intelligence is Infinite First Cause, in its sphere 
of the infinite.- The inquiry as to the truth of this po- 
sition JB involved in the question, does the finite wbeUir 
qefMe wUlfrednf f which we are hereafter to exanune. 



CHAPTER Vn. 



OF WAWT. 



The term %Dcmt is probably better understood than 
any word, or phrase, which we could select to define, 
or explain it. Nothing is better known to ns than our 
wants. We mnst, however, in the use of the term, 
carefnllj distinguish between the want and the thing 
wanted; between that present feeling, or condition, 
which is a state of want, and which we already haye, 
and that which will gratify the want, and which, as 
yet, we have not. It is to the present condition, that I 
apply the term. We feel a painftd sensation, or emo- 
tion, and toani snch cJicmge as will give relief. We 
find that we are ignorant on a point upon which knowl- 
edge is, or may become usefol, and we w(mt to know ; 
and when, either from past experience, or intuition, we 
are conscious of the absence of a sensation, we may 
wcmt that sensation. 

A sensation, or emotion is not, in itself, a want ; it 
may exist without any correspon^^ing want. We may 
be content with it as it is. Nor is the perceived ab- 
sence of a sensation, or emotion, of itself, a want ; for 
we may be content with such absence. To get rid of 
an unpleasant sensation, which we have, or to induce 
an agreeable one, which we have not, are often the 
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thmga wanted, but are not themselves the want. We 
have the sensation of hunger, and want food, but nei- 
ther the sensation, nor the food is itself the want. In 
this case the food is the thing wanted, and the sensation 
is one of the conditions which causes us to want. This 
sensation, or emotion, in this, as in other cases, is to us 
an extensioji of knowledge, which requires on our part 
no effort. 

That the idea of change is essential to the want is 
very obvious in cases in which some absent sensation 
is the thing wanted. When a present sensation is the 
subject, the want must either be to continue, to discard, 
or to modify that sensation ; and even the want to con- 
tinue requires the knowledge, or idea of possible change. 
So, too, an emotion is not in itself a want ; a joy, whicb 
so satisfies the mind that it neither desires, nor thinks 
of change, cannot be said to be a want. And there is 
a grief — a holy and unselfish grief — of the elevating 
and hallowing influences of which we are so conscious, 
that we would not banish, or modify it. Our admira- 
tion may be so pleasurably excited by what appears to 
us already perfect, that no change is suggested, or wanted 
in the sensation, or the object. Wonder, of itself, in- 
volves no idea of change, and no want ; and, under the 
emotion of awe, we reverently shrink from all thought, 
or anticipation of change. 

Want involves an idea of change. We must, at 
least, be able to conceive that by some change in what 
exists, the pain we feel will be discarded, or the knowl- 
edge which we seek, or the pleasure we covet be ac- 
quired ; though we may not know by what means the 
desired change is to be effected. 

The existence then, of this idea of change, seems in 
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all cases to be an essential element of want. A man, 
entirely satisfied with things as they are, cannot prop^ 
erlj be said to have a want. It is trae, we say, that 
such a man wants things to remain as they are. The 
expression is really equivalent to saying; he wants noth- 
ing, i. e. does not want — he is content. If it really 
expresses any want, it is the want of such change as 
win ensure things remainicg as they are, and relieve 
him of any apprehension that they may not so remain. 
This can amount to no more than that, to make certain 
the continuance of some things as they are, he wants 
change in some other things ; which is to say, he is not 
satisfied with things as they are. 

It may be convenient to classify wants into primary, 
or those the gratification of which is the final object, or 
end in view ; and secondary, or those which relate only 
to the intermediate means of such gratification, and to 
what is not in itself wanted. A man, in imminent dan- 
ger, to get to a safe place, may want to walk, though 
every step is painful : to reach the place of safety is 
the primary want ; to walk, in such case, the second- 
ary. The lust of power is, perhaps, always a second- 
ary want ; being wanted not for itself, but as a means 
of gratifying other wants. These secondary wants, 
however, seem also to belong to the mind's perception 
of the means of gratifying its primary wants, and, as 
such, may with as much propriety be classified with its 
knowledge as with its wants. They are knowledge, or 
at least belief, that by some act, perhaps not in it- 
self wanted, that which is wanted may be attained. 

Again, wants may be divided into natural, acquired 
and cultivated. ^Natural wants are those which are 
innate, constitutional. Hunger, or the want of food is 
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a natural want. But we may want to be hnngiy for 
the sake of the enjoyment which attends its gratifica- 
tion ; and this want to be hnngry, supposing it to grow 
out of the acquired knowledge that hunger is a basis 
of the enjoyment, may be said to be an acquired want. 
If we take exercise, or adopt other means to induce the 
want of food, such want may be said to be a cultivated 
want ; and from this low, material form, our cultivated 
wants may rise to the most ethereal aspirations of our 
sesthetic, moral and religious nature. We speak of 
them merely as cultivated, for they still have their root 
in the constitution of our being ; and we only use our 
knowledge of means to bring them out, or give them 
vitality and force, when they would, otherwise, be dor- 
mant or sluggish. 

That which we have spoken of as a secondary 
want, is a consequence of our pel-ception of what is 
necessary to gratify a primary want ; and is thus the 
ofispring of the primary want, and the knowledge of 
the means, of gratifying it. As our primary wants and 
knowledge may exist without our volition, the conse- 
quent secondary want also may. We cannot, by an 
act of will, directly change the perceived fact, or 
our knowledge of the means essential to a particular 
result. 

The natural, or innate want is obviously not an 
eflTect of volition. An acquired want must result from 
some increase of knowledge. If we made effort, and 
increased our knowledge for the purpose of acquiring 
this want, we must have previously wanted it, and the 
acquired want, in such case, was, before its acquisition, 
the thing wanted, and not the want which we sought to 
gratify. If we accidentally acquired such want without 
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intending it, it has come without our willing it ; and 
though it may have been a consequence of our efforts 
for some other purpose, it is such a consequence as we 
did not foresee, and for which we have made no effort 
It may be such a result as, had we foreseen it, we would 
have opposed; but not haying foreseen it, it is an 
effect, which we have neither favored, nor opposed. As 
the influence of an actually existing want upon the will 
is not varied by the source, or cause of its existence, it 
will not, in treating of it in this connection, often be 
necessary to allude to these distinctions. 



CHAPTER Vni. 

OV HATTBB AS OAUSB. 

Whatever changes take place in matter must arise 
from its motion, either massive, or atomic. But matter 
has no power to move itself; and hence cannot become 
cause of such change, except by first being in motion ; 
and, even if imbued with locomotive powers, would 
have no knowledge to direct its movements to produce 
any gwen effect ; and, if possessing both these attri- 
butes, being destitute of sensation and emotion, would 
have no inducement to make effort to produce any ef- 
fect, supposing it also to have a faculty of will. It is 
plain then, that matter cannot be an originating cause, 
even of its own movements ; and hence, if changes in 
it ever had a beginning, they must have originated with 
intelligence. I say, if they ever had a beginning ; but 
we have still to inquire whether matter, even if once 
put in motion, could produce effects, or change other 
matter, or be affected, or changed by other matter, from 
the mere circumstance of its being itself in motion ; in 
short, whether, in motion, matter becomes catise, origi- 
nating effects, or prolonging, or extending the effects of 
any intelligent action, which may have put it in mo- 
tion. The mere change of place by motion* cannot 

* See Appendix, Note YLL 
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be considered as an effect of motion, bnt, rather, as the 
motion itself. If it is an effect of motion, cause and 
effect are here blended in one. The only reason why 
matter in motion can become canse of any other effect 
than that which took place immediately on the com- 
mencement of its motion, is, that by time and motion 
the circumstances become changed, though matter can- 
not intend, or know of this change. If, with motion, 
it can become cause, then,.though it never could have 
commenced its own motion, yet, as in considering intel- 
ligence as cause, we are obliged to r^ard it, in the ab- 
stract, as a necessary existence, which had no beginning, 
so we might also suppose that matter had been in mo- 
tion from eternity, and hence always had in itself caus- 
ative power. 

Whether matter in motion, can of itself produce ef- 
fects, seems to depend mainly on anoth^ question, viz.: 
Does matter in motion, of necessity, have a tendency to 
continue in motion, or to stop the moment it is relieved 
from all impelliQg power \ If I throw a ball, after it 
leaves my hand I can no longer control it ; I make no 
effort to control it ; it continues to move even though 
my attention is wholly withdrawn from it. But 
whether it does so move, because to stop requires change 
which, being mere matter, it cannot effect ; or whether 
it continues to move in conformity to a law, which lixe 
Supreme Intelligence has adopted for its own govern- 
ment, and by which, in certain cases, it uniformly exe- 
cutes the decree, or causes certain effects to follow the 
effort of the finite mind, even after that effort has 
ceased ; in brief, whether it continues to move by its 
own inherent material force, or by the action upon it of 

2* 
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sn invigible intelligence, or canse, is a question, which 
I can find no means of determining. 

A particle of matter can begin no change in itself. 
When put in motion does it require change in itself to 
stop, or to continue its motion ? If the former, then a 
moving body has in itself the amount of power which 
is required to stop it ; and when it comes in collision 
with another body, as the two, by a law of metaphysi- 
cal necessity, cannot occupy the same space, some eflfect 
must be produced ; for instance, if moving in opposite 
directions, in the same line^ one must be stopped, or 
turned back, or if the forces are equal we may, perhaps, 
infer that both must of necessity stop. 

The ball thrown obliquely, after leaving my hand, 
if in vacuum, moves in a parabolic curve ; or if resisted 
by the air, in an irregular curve. This, in either case, 
involves a continued chcmffe of direction, and it may be 
asked how matter, xmdirected by intelligence, can con- 
form its dianges of direction to these curves, or indeed, 
how change its directicm at all ? If, however, matter in 
motion has power to stop, retard, or change the motion 
of other bodies ; or is liable to be stopped, retarded, or 
changed by them, it is conceivable, as has been si]^- 
gested, that such change may be produced, and the pro- 
jectile kept in the particular curve by particles of mat- 
ter moving through space, and impinging on one side 
of the projectile, while the earth protects the other side 
from similar influ^ice ; once admit the self-existent, or 
inherent force, and its application is quite conceivable. 
The line of motion is changed from the parabolic to 
the irregular curve by the body itself impinging against 
the particles of the atmosphere. 

As any force of matter in motion depends upon its 
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sapposed tendency to eantinne in motion ; and it being 
evident that some of the bodies, coming in direct oppo* 
fiition to each other with eqoal force, mnst be stopped ; 
and that matter has no power to pnt itself in motion 
again, it follows that the power of that portion thna 
stopped is annihilated ; and the power of matter being 
thus continnally diminishing, mnst, with mtfiloieni Ume^ 
be erentaallj destroyed, or, at least, be rednoed to an 
infibitesimal quantity.* 

Bnt, if matter is an ori^ating canse, or power, in- 
dependent of intelligence, it mnst, as we have before 
shown, be so in tirtne of having been in motion from 
all eternity ; and hence, there having been mfficievii 
timey its pow^, from the canse jnst mentioned, mnst 
have been destroyed. It follows then, that any power 
which matter may now have, in consequence of its being 
in motion — supposing it to have any — ^mnst be either 
the result of its having been pnt in motion within a 
finite time by intelligence, or from intelligence subse- 
quently sustdning and renewing the motion, whidi may 
have been from etemity.f If this supposed power of 
matter in motion were left to act uncontrolled by intel^ 
Hgenoe, its blind activity would accelerate its sdf-de- 
struction, and mttst, in some instances, counteract itself 
by opposition, while in others its effects would be in- 
creased by co-operation of the forces. The observed 
uniformity of material effects is inconsistent with this 
blind exercise of power ; indicating that, even if matter 
now has, or has had power of itself, as cause, to produce 
effects, it has been subjected to an intelligent control — 
to a designing cause — and that all such effects are naia 
the result of intelligent action. 

•See Appendix, Note Vm. f See' Appendix, KotetX. 
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The argnmeat on this point may be thus stated : 
admitting^e existence of ^^tter aa a dlBtinet entity ; 
and that it has always existed, we know, as a fSsiet of 
observation, that the motion of one portion is always 
affected and often destroyed in prodndng effects upon 
other portions. Kow, further admitting, that its origi- 
nal state was that of motion, it must always have been 
with its present conditions, or the original conditions 
of its motion mnst have been changed. If it com- 
menced with the present conditions, which wonld con- 
tinually less^i its motion, then, with sufficient time, 
and an eternity mnat be sufficient, its motion wonld be 
destroyed, or reduced to an infinitesimal and inappre^ 
ciable quantity ; and hence, on this supposition, the in- 
terference of some other — of intelligent cause — ^must 
have been necessary to sustain any appreciable power 
in matter, as cause. 

And if we adopt the other hypothesis, that its mo- 
tion was originally subject to other conditions than 
those which are now observed, then this change in its 
conditions, or mode of action, could not have been 
effected by matter itself, but must be attributed to in- 
telligence, as the only other conceivable cause. So 
that, whether matter in motion was, or was not, origi- 
nally subject to its present conditions, its present in- 
fluence, by means of motion, most result either from 
intelligence sustaining its motion, or 'from its controll- 
ing that which is inherent. And, except on the hypo- 
thesis that the tendency of matter once put in motion 
is to continue in motion and not to stop, this control 
by intelligence must be direct and immediate ; for upon 
no other hypothesis can intelligence make matter a 
means of producing or even of prolonging effects, after 
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its own action upon it is discontinued. The mutter 
would stop when that action left it, and no change 
would take place in it till further action of intelligence 
again moved it. 

ISoTj without ihe farther hypothesis that the effects 
of matter in motion are necessary, can we either sup- 
pose that without the power of selection — ^without piur- 
pose — ^these effects would either be uniform, or yet 
vary in any respect. They must arise from the neces- 
sities of the case ; as, for instance, the impossibility of 
two impinging bodies occupying the same space ; and 
some effect must thus be absolutely necessary, or none 
«would be produced. Still, as in most, if not all eon- 
ceiyable cases, more than one effect seems possible, as 
when two bodies impinge, both may stop, or one turn 
back ; some power which can select, seems essential to 
the uniform ordering of the effects. This consideration 
exposes one difficulty in supposing that which is unin- 
telligent to be cause at all ; or to be anything more 
than an instrument used by an intelligent cause. ]!7or 
could intelligence make matter cause, or increase* its 
causative power, and make it capable of selecting its 
own effects, or of beginning a change, or a series of 
changes, by impressing laws upon it for its govern- 
ment ; fw, to be governed immediately by law, pre- 
supposes a knowledge of the law, i, a., intelligence on 
the part of the governed. 

If all matter were at this moment quiescent, it could 
not of itself, in virtue of any law, begin a change. To 
do this it must move itself. But more especially could 
it not so move itself as to produce a particular effect at 
a particular time. This would require it not only to 
have power to move itself, but to know when to move. 
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and haw to direoi its moTemfliit ; all which, as aiAtter 
is inert and nnintelligait) ia contradietoiy, and hence 
impoasible eTsn to infinite power. All that can be 
meant when we refer an event to the ^ nature of thin^," 
or to the ^lawa of nature" ia, that the intelligence, 
which canaes theae eTcnta, ia itself the sabject of laws, 
nnder which it acts nnifonnly in its diai^es (tf matter ; 
and all those changes in matter, which begin to be, 
mnst be atCribnted to the action of spirit; and, of 
conrse, such of them aa are not canaed by a finite, mnst 
be referred to the acttmi of the Infinite Intelligenee. 
And hawever difficult the conception maj at first ap- 
pear, atksste aeems no way to avoid the neoesaity of this 
constant exerdae of creative energy to begin change, 
<v produce uniform results; or ^ conclusion that 
eveiy particle which fioata in the breeee, or undulates 
in the wave ; every atom which changes its position in 
conformity to the laws of electrical attraction and re- 
pulaion, or of chemical affinities, is moved, not by the 
emerffiemg, but by the enefyeUe will of God.* 

From these views we may infer that matter cannot, 
without the aid of intelligence, be an oMi^e cause even 
of changes in itsell It can produce no activity in itself, 
and any imparted activity ia diminished in producing 
effects ; nor can it, even if in virtue of a derived ac- 
tivity it becomes an active cause, select and effect such 
changes as will conform to the will and wants of intelli- 
gence ; not yet directly impart activity to it aa one 
body appeaia to do in r^ard to another ; though, as 
dedrable, it may be the object, and, as admitting of 
desirable changea in itself, it may be the subject of 
intelligent action. Any observed changes of matter 

* See Appeodix, Kote X. 
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vary the circtunstances pregented to the inteUigence, 
which, in virtue of its power to judge of and to con- 
f<»Tn to these circnniBtaneeB, TarieB its action aceord- 
inglj. In this way, one intelligence haying the power 
to prodnce changes in matter, may, bj snch changes, 
inflnence the action of another intelligence; but, in 
snch case, matter is but a means, a mere instrument, bj 
which one intelligence communicates with, or produces 
effects on another, and not a catise of those effects.* 

It is true that we loosely speak of matter, or of cir- 
cumstances, as cause ; and to this we have been led bj 
observing the uniformity with which certain phenomena 
follow certain conditions, or changes of matter. We 
generalize the facts, deduce the law, and then ascribe 
directly to that law what we should ascribe to the in*- 
telligence whose uniform action makes, or is the ground 
of our inferring, the law. Science has now made us 
so familiar with these generalizations, called seeondaiy 
cai»es, that we habitually accept them as the ultimate 
of our inquiries, without tracing them to a first cause, 
that can begin a series of effects. 

Even supposing that matter has been in motion 
^m all eternity ; that the tendency is to continue in 
motion and not to stop ; and consequently that it has 
power to produce effects, and that this power continues 
undiminished through all time ; still, as these effects 
miHit be necessary effects, and matter has no power to 
vary them, they may be of necessity, as they are in 
fact, uniform, not less so than if produced in confoimity 
to the laws, which the Supreme IntdEgence, on the 
other hypothesis, has adopted for his government of 
matter; and hence, by observation, we may leam 

* See Appendix, Note XL 
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equally well to calculate on the certainty, or probar 
bilitj of the effects ; and, as in either case they make 
but a part of the cLrcumstances on which the finite in- 
telligence acts, whether the causes of these circum- 
stances are material or intelligent, can make no differ- 
ence to the intelligent cause, which is to act in con- 
junction with such other causes, or in view of the 
changes by them, which it can anticipate. The change 
of circumstances actually produced, or expected, will 
have the same influence on the mind in willing, or upon 
its freedom in willing, if produced by the one cause as 
if by the other. 

K all matter were quiescent, then the action of in- 
telligent cause to produce change on it would be to 
move it. If it were in motion, producing changes in 
an established order, which the acting, intelligence could 
anticipate, then the action of the intelligent cause must 
be to yary this established order ; and the problem, as 
to its proper action to produce a given result, becomes 
more difficult and intricate, requiring the exercise of 
more contrivance, or of judgment to determine that 
action ; but whether that established order of external 
changes arises &om the neoeeaary effcQts of matter in 
motion, or from the free efforts of some intelligent 
cause, designing such uniformity as will admit of its 
effects being anticipated, can make no difference to the 
intelligence, which makes effort to vary that known 
established order. 

' Again, if all matter were quiescent, it could not 
begin motion in itself, and, of course, could not be 
cause. If it were in motion, it could not determine or. 
select its own effects, and if certain consequences of 
necessity resulted, it would have no power to vary, or 
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to produce changes in those consequences, and so far 
could not be cause. That which produces effects, which 
it cannot but produce, must be constrained to produce 
them by some power which it cannot control ; and, in 
such case, the power which constrains is more properly 
the cause, and the subject which is constrained, its in- 
strument. 

It appears, then, that matter cannot possibly be 
cause, except by means of motion ; and whether it can 
then become cause depends upon the question, as to its 
tendency to continue in motion, or to stop, which is 
undetermined. But if, with motion, it has power to 
effect change, still, every application of that power to 
an effect, diminishes it ; and as to make matter an inde- 
pendent cause, and not merely an instrument used by 
some other cause, we must consider it as having been 
in motion from all eternity, this diminution by use 
must have exhausted its causative power ; and further, 
that in any event, if matter be quiescent, or if it 
be in motion, producing changes in a necessary estab- 
lished order, it cannot be a cause of changes either in 
that quiescent, or yet in the established order of 
changes; or begin any new series of changes; and 
that, to effect such dianges, or to begin any new series 
of changes, spirit is the only competent power or cause. 



CHAPTER IX. 

OF 8FIBIT ▲■ CAUBK. 

In postulating thottght and effort, we have already 
assumed the inherent actiyitj of spirit, that is, its power 
to produce changes, or, at least, to endeayor to do so. 
If we have now shown that matter cannot, in the proper 
sense of the word, be cause, or have an inherent and 
inhering power to produce change, or that it could not 
retain such power; and that it cannot originate or 
begin a series of effects, or, of itself, have retained any 
power to continue an established series, or yet to alter 
such established series ; we must infer that spirit, if not 
the only real, is an indispensable cause. 

The question next arises, whether this causatiye 
power of spirit is all concentrated in one Supreme 
Intelligence, or whether there is a sphere in which the 
finite intelligence is also an active, originating cause, 
using its attributes to create, or change, uncontrolled 
by the Infinite, or any external power. This question 
is closely connected with the main question which we 
are to consider, and, at this stage of the argument, we 
can only state our position, viz. : 

That one Supreme Intelligence has power, and, if 
He chose, might exert the power to create and sustain 
all that exists in the sphere of the infinite. But that, 
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witliin thiB infinite sphere, He has allotted a finite 
sphere for the action of finite intelligenoes ; that He 
has adapted that sphere to the action of such finite in- 
telligences, by furnishing it witii drenmstances, and by 
conforming His own actions to such nniform modes, 
that the finite intelligence, acting either throng the 
power of tiie infinite thus unifarmfy exerted, or with 
reference to His future action, may be able to anticipate 
tiie resolt of its own efforts, and to direct those efforts, 
or to wi]), accordingly. The human intelligence thus 
acts freely witii tiie assent and coK>peration of the in* 
finite ; unaided by which, though possessed of powers 
similar to the incite, its acticHi would be restricted 
within Tery narrow limits. 

Let us more particukrly note tills simikrity of kind 
and Tariation in degree. Gk>d is omnipotent; man 
has finite power. Ged is omniscient ; man has finite 
knowledge of the present and past, and can, in some 
degree, anticipate the future. God is omnipresent; 
man has faculties by which he can make eyerything 
within his finite sphere of knowledge, past, present, and 
future, present to himself; and, therefore, may be said 
to have a finite presence commensurate with his knowl« 
edge, i. «., man has a finite presence, which has the 
same relation to omnipresence, that his knowledge has 
to omniscience.* God has a creative power, and this 
seems to be fully embraced in the faculties of thought, 
imagination, and conception, with the power of filing 
the thoughts, imaginings, and conceptions, in His own 
mind, and making them palpable to others, eitiier im- 
mediately, by trtmsferring this thought and imagery 
directly to finite minds, or mediately, by depicting or 

* See Appen&i Note XQ, 
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fofming them in matter, and thuB making them palpa- 
ble to other intelligent, percipient beings. If matter, 
as a separate substance, exists, and was not created by, 
but is co-eternal with intelligence, then all the creative 
power of God, as manifested in the material universe, 
may be confined to mere changes in matter ; and man 
has the same power in a finite measure. If there is no 
such separate existence as matter, then material crea- 
tion is but the imagery of the mind of God made palpa- 
ble to us ; and man here, also, has the same creative 
power in a finite measure. The creation of matter, as 
a substance distinct from spirit, seems to be entirely 
beyond the power of man. He has no faculty even to 
conceive of any possible mode of such creation. But, 
as all material phenomena can be as well accounted for, 
without supposing matter to be created, by either of the 
two modes just suggested, i. ^., either by considering 
matter as co-extemal with spirit, or as an emanation, or 
a mere effect of the action of intelligence, we cannot, 
fi'om its existence or phenomena, infer that it was 
created. And if we cannot conceive of any possible 
mode of its creation, nor infer such creation from its 
existence, nor from any of the phenomena of its exist- 
ence, we can have no proof that any being possesses 
the power to create it; and the phenomena of the 
material creation furnish no proof of any great attri- 
bute of the Infinite mind, which is not also found, in 
some degree, in the finite. 

Whether, then, we adopt the one or the other of the 
two hypotheses of creation just alluded to, the creative 
power of any being, so far as we can have any knowl- 
edge of it, is a}l embraced in these two powers, to both 
of which knowledge is a prerequisite, — ^first, that of 
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thinking, imagining, or conceiving the formB, appear- 
ances, relations, and changes, which oonstitate creation ; 
and secondly, that of impressing these forms, and ap- 
pearances, and relations, and changes npon its own and 
upon other minds. The finite mind has both these 
powers in a limited degree, and, we should saj, the 
latter in less proportion than the former. 

The finite intelligence can collect all within its sphere 
of knowledge, and, by ansJyzing and recombining, form 
for itself such a new creation at wiU, as, on delibera- 
tion, its judgment or fancy may dictate. It forms this 
creation first in idea, in its own mind, and then decides 
whether or not to make Airther effort to give perma- 
nency, or ontward actuality, to these internal creations. 
The limit of its knowledge is the boundary of that 
finite sphere, in which the finite intelligence, with its 
co-ordinate finite presence, is creative with its finite 
power and its fallibility, as the Supreme Intelligence, 
with its omnipresence, its infinite power and its infalli- 
bility, is creative in its infinite sphere. 

Every time a finite intelligence, by an act of will, 
forms a conception of thought, things, and circumstan- 
ces, in new combinations, or in new relations ; that is, 
every time, by effort, he conceives change in the 
phenomena within his finite sphere of knowledge, it ifi 
to him a new creation of his own, which, by other 
efforts, other exercise of will, other creations, he may, 
at least in some cases, make palpable or depict to other 
intelligences. 

I will add that this creative power is exerted by the 
finite in the only way in which we can conceive of its 
exercise by the Infinite Intelligence, and under the same 
conditions. Either must exert the power from a desire 
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to produce some change, firom a feeling of want. Bj 
meanB of its knowledge, or bj the exercise of its know- 
ing faculties, it is enabled to form conceptions of the 
effects of its contemplated efforts before it puts them 
forth, and to vary these conceptions till it finds one 
adapted to the want ; and, in the case of the finite 
mind, one which it supposes is within the scope of its 
finite means and power to actualize by its finite efforts. 
This often makes a very complicated problem, in which 
all the powers of the mind find an appropriate and im- 
proving exercise. It is in the mind's preconceptions of 
the effects of its efforts, in relation to its previous wants, 
that it finds the renson for its action. 

It may be said, that the creative power in finite in- 
telligences is of a secondary character, and limited to 
producing changes, or new combinations, in the crea- 
tions of the Supreme Intelligence. In regard to mat- 
ter, if a distinct entity, this is merely saying that we 
mould our thoughts, or conceptions in the same mate- 
rial which God has previously used for a like purpose. 
Any of us can imagine a landscape, and vary it as we 
choose. "We can even imagine a universe, and one 
varying from that which is the subject of our observa- 
tion, "We can conceive of one in which all the bodies 
should be in the form of cubes, cones, double cones, 
or prisms, &c., &c,, and all stationary, or moving in 
orbits, hexagonal, or epicycloidal, &c., &c. ; and this, 
for the time being, is, to him who conceives it, a new 
creation, perhaps distinguishable from that creation 
which, not resulting from his own efforts, is wWiout 
him, only by the fact that one is subject to be changed 
or annihilated by his own effort or will, or by his ceas- 
ing to will, and the other is not. If the material uni- 
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yerae ifl but the thought and imageiy of ihe mind of 
Grod, made directly palpable, it no doubt is in the same 
manner subject to change and annihilation by an act 
of His will, or a sngpending of it. So £u- as the indi- 
vidual is concerned, the imagery, which he, by his 
finite powers, has willed into existence, is, while he so 
wills its existence, a real creation.* But when we at- 
tempt to transfer this imagery of our own to oth^ 
minds, we find that onr power of doing so is very limit- 
ed in regard to the amount of imageiy we can so trans- 
fer; the completeness or precision of the trangfored 
images, and the number of other minds upon which we 
can impress them. Though we may have created the 
imagery by a direct act of will, we camiot thus transfer 
it to oilier minds, but only by slow, cirenitous and ten- 
tative processes or efforts ; some, however, doing it with 
much more facility than others.. 

We can, by effort, change matter with more or less 
of accuracy, in conformity to certain ideas in our minds; 
and the change, under certain conditions, will be im- 
pressed on the minds of some others. The rudest and 
least gifted intellect can do something of this ; while 
superior genius is able, not only to conceive of the 
grand, the beautifnl, the tranquil, or the terrific, but to 
make these creations recognizable and enduring by so 
portraying them in language, picturing them on can 
vas, or carving them in marble, that they will loDg be 
palpable to many other minds. But, to make the con- 
ceptions of a Baphael thus palpable, requires an almost 
countless number of effbrts, before the pre-requisite con- 
ditions, by which it Ib perfected and exhibited on the 

• See Appendix, Note XQL 
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equally well to calculate on the certainty, or proba- 
bility of the effects ; and, as in either case they make 
but a part of the circumstances on which the finite in- 
telligence acts, whether the causes of these circum- 
stances are material or intelligent, can make no differ- 
ence to the intelligent cause, which is to act in con- 
junction with such other causes, or in view of the 
changes by them, which it can anticipate. The change 
of circumstances actually produced, or expected, will 
have the same influence on the mind in willing, or upon 
its freedom in willing, if produced by the one cause as 
if by the other. 

K all matter were quiescent, then the action of in- 
telligent cause to produce change on it would be to 
move it. If* it were in motion, producing changes in 
an established order, which the acting, intelligence could 
anticipate, then the action of the intelligent cause must 
be to yary this established order ; and the problem, as 
to its proper action to produce a given result, becomes 
more difficult and intricate, requiring the exercise of 
more contrivance, or of judgment to determine that 
action ; but whether that established order of external 
changes arises &om the nece^ary effeqts of matter in 
motion, or from the free efforts of some intelligent 
cause, designing such unitbrmity as will admit of its 
effects being anticipated, can make no difference to the 
intelligence, which makes effort to vary that known 
established order. 

' Again, if all matter were quiescent, it could not 
begin motion in itself, and, of course, could not be 
cause. If it were in motion, it could not determine or. 
select its own effects, and if certain consequences of 
necessity resulted, it would have no power to vary, or 
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to produce changes in those coDseqnences, and so far 
could not be cause. That which produces effects, which 
it cannot but produce, must be constrained to produce 
them by some power which it cannot control ; and, in 
such case, the power which constrains is more properly 
the cause, and the subject which is constrained, its in- 
strument. 

It appears, then, that matter cannot possibly be 
cause, except by means of motion ; and whether it can 
then become cause depends upon the question, as to its 
tendency to continue in motion, or to stop, which is 
undetermined. But if, with motion, it has power to 
effect change, still, every application of that power to 
an effect, diminishes it ; and as to make matter an inde- 
pendent cause, and not merely an instrument used by 
some other cause, we must consider it as having been 
in motion from all eternity, this diminution by use 
must have exhausted its causative power ; and farther, 
that in any event, if matter be quiescent, or if it 
be in motion, producing changes in a necessary estab- 
lished order, it cannot be a cause of changes either in 
that quiescent, or yet in the established order of 
changes; or begin any new series of changes; and 
that, to effect such changes, or to begin any new series 
of changes, spirit is the only competent power or cause. 
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Whether the finite mind, in the ezerciBe of these 
powers, is independent of, or is controlled bj the In- 
finite, or by other powers, or forces, is a question in- 
Yolved in tiiat of the freedom of the mind in wiUinfff 
which we will now proceed to consider. 



CHAPTER X. 

VBBBDOM OF IHTELLIGBNOB. 

As the will is very freqaentlj spoken of as a distinct 
entity, so, as a logical consequence, it is not nnconunon 
to speak of the " freedom of the will." This opens the 
way for the argument, that the will is dependent upon, 
and is controlled by the mind ; and, hence, is not free, 
producing much confusion ; whereas, the real question, 
and that which involves the important consequences of 
human responsibility, regards only the freedom of the 
being that wills — ^whose responsibility is supposed to be 
affected by the condition of freedom, or necessity. The 
inquiry should then be, not is the will free, but, does the 
mifidy the soul^ wiU freely t 

In reference to this question, it is not material 
whether the effect we seek to produce when we will, 
follows our volition, or not. We may not have the 
power to do what we will, and yet may fredy wiU to 
do. There may be no such connection as we supposed 
between the volition and the intended result ; our 
knowledge may have been deficient, our deductions 
erroneous. K that result was in any degree dependent 
on other causes or forces, as the motion of matter, or 
the action of other intelligences, we may have been mis- 
taken in our anticipations of those movements or ao- 
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tionB ; or have made wrong inferences, as to their in- 
flnenoe or effects. However this may be, it is manifest 
that the subsequent result cannot control the volition, 
which already is, or has been ; the actual effect cannot 
control its cause, after that cause has been exerted. Of 
that mysterious connection between the effort and its 
consequences, we know nothing beyond the fact that, 
under certain conditions, the latter more or less uni- 
formly follow the former. If , in a normal and natural 
condition of my being, I will to move my hand, it 
moves. If I will to throw from it a ball, the ball 
moves and even contmues to move after my mind has 
ceased to act in regard to it. Now, whether the move- 
ment of my hand, and of the ball, while in it, arises 
from some direct, but latent coimection between my 
mind and my hand ; and whether the ball continues to 
move, after my mind has ceased to will in regard to it, 
in virtue of some power inherent in matter or some 
necessary principle of motion ; or whether, all beyond 
my willing is to be ascribed to the actiou of some other 
intelligence, ^ver present and ever active and efficient, 
axe questions whidi I have already alluded to as unde- 
termined. The last we know of our own ageucy in 
producing change, is our act of will, or effort to effect 
it. We know that the change follows this willing with 
more or less of certainty ; but why it so follows we do 
not know. We may intuitively or experimentally fore- 
know what effects will probably follow certain efforts, 
but, beyond the effort, we know nothing of ourselves as 
the cause of these effects. 

For every intelligent act, or every act of an intelli- 
gent being, as such, there must be an object, a reason 
for its acting, rather than its not acting. To suppose in- 
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telHgence to act, and yet not know any object or reason 
for its acting, is to suppose it to act without intelli- 
gence, and if there is no intelligence involved, or con- 
cerned in the act, the action, if any there can be, must 
be wholly independent of the intelligence ; or, which 
is the same thing, of any exercise of intelligence by the 
intelligent agent or being ; which, in the case of its 
willing, would involve the contradiction of its being 
passive in its own action. It would also make a case in 
which that which is unintelligent moves itself. 

To suppose any being to will any particular a«rt, 
'and yet know no reason or object for that act, is either 
to suppose a change, or an effect, without any cause ; or 
that this act of wiU is directed by some cause, without 
the being that wills. But, as will hereafter more fully 
appear, there is no possible way in which any power, 
external to the agent that wills, can affect the direction 
of this willing, except by causing him to know some 
reason, or object for such direction. 

Intelligence in acting, then, must have an object. 
The object of its action must be an effect which it wanta 
to produce. The mind, acting intelligently, will not 
make an effort, or will to produce an effect, which it 
does not want to produce. Every volition, then, must 
arise from the feeling or perception of some want, 
bodily, or mental; otherwise there is no object of 
effort. This want may be that of food, of knowledge, 
of muscular movement, or of mental effort, in some of 
the various modes before indicated, or merely a want 
of change from the present state of things. But though 
the want suggests change, it does not indicate the mode 
of effecting it. 

A mere sensation, or perception, attended by a 
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desire for change, but with no knowledge as to the 
mode of producing that change, points equally in all 
directions, famishing to the mind no indications of the 
means of effecting the change. It, so far, furnishes no 
ground or reason to the mind to suppose that effort is 
the means, or that any particular effort will tend to 
the desired effect, any more than to the contrary. The 
mind must have some additional knowledge as to the 
mode. With the want, which, as before stated, is com- 
pounded of feeling and the knowledge that some change 
is desirable, must be associated the farther knowledge 
of whdt change, and the means of effecting that change. 
The knowledge that effort is the means by which we 
must effect change generally, is innate-; as probably 
also all that knowledge which is essen'tial to existence, 
and especially that which is thus essential in the earlier 
stages of being. If the first want is that of breath, or 
of food, the knowledge of the means of gratifying it 
probably accompanies the want. The infant breathes, 
and knows, at least, how to swallow, if it does not also 
know how to find the source of its nourishment in its 
mother's breast, and later in life want is developed, 
with which, without any agency of our own, is as- 
sociated the knowledge of the mode of its gratifi- 
catfon. 

Again, as the circumstances under which the want 
may exist may be very different, there must be some 
power of adaptation to them. Suppose, for instance, a 
man being hungry, knows that by walking a few steps 
to the north he can find bread to relieve his want ; but 
he becomes hungry when he is in a different position, 
requiring him to walk a few steps south to get the 
bread. The first step, in such cases, when the knowl- 
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edge is not an immediate mental perception, is to ex* 
amine the circumBtances. This is a preliminary effort 
of the mind to obtain more knowledge with which to 
direct its final action. Bnt this effort also reqnires 
some previous knowledge. We mnst know something 
before we ^oill to know more. As preparatory to such 
effort, we must at least know that more knowledge is 
desirable, and that to examine is the mode of acquiring 
it. And this previous knowledge must either be intui- 
tive, or acquired through the senses without effort. In 
the latter case its acquisition would be merely acciden- 
tal, and the mere passive observation of events is so en- 
tirely different from an effort to examine, that the latter 
could never be inferred or learned jfrom the former ; 
and if so, then the knowledge that we must examine 
the circumstances, in order to know how to adapt our 
final effort to them, is probably intuitive. If it is not, 
the infant, in seeking its mother's breast, must do it by 
knowledge imparted to it in each particular case as it 
occurs, and adapted to the pecuUar circumstances of 
that case. If we suppose it only to know the mode 
of muscular movement, and that, under any circum- 
stances, it may succeed, by moving its head, or turn- 
ing its eyes, first in one way and then in another, till 
it finds the right direction, such movements of the 
head, or of the eye, are but modes of examining 
the circumstances in regard to which there must 
have been some pre-existing knowledge, at least, 
that by such movements there is a possibility of 
finding the object sought, i. e.y must know that an 
effort to exarrdne is the mode of attaining its ob- 
ject. If the mind has no knowledge in any degree, 
— ^no expectation — ^that by effort it can accomplish the 
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object, it is, to it, the same as if it had no object of its 
effort. It may be only the knowledge, that we need 
more knowledge properly to direct the effort to gratify 
the want, or that, by effort, we may possibly effect some 
change, which change may possibly be a desirable one. 
"With such certainty, probability, or hope, we make the 
^ort, i. e.j we wiU. 

We have here, then, in want and knowledge com- 
bined, the source in which volitions originate, and the 
means by which mind, in virtue of its intelligence, 
gives them direction. Without want, the mind would 
have no object to accomplish by effort ; without knowl- 
edge, it would have no means of directing its efforts to 
the accomplishment of that object. Without want and 
knowledge, the mind would never manifest itself in 
effort, or self-action; and hence, if without them it 
could be cause at all, it would be only blind cause, like 
matter. Its want furnishing an object of action, and 
its knowledge, enabling it to determine what action, are 
all that distinguish the mind from xmintelligent cause, or 
force ; for even if without them it could will at all, it 
would will blindly, as matter moves, and without any 
more reference to its effects. As want is compounded 
of feeling and knowledge, these sources of volition are 
resolvable into an intelligent or knowing being, with a 
faculty of will and a susceptibility to feeling ; in other 
words, into a cause^ which itself perceives the effect it 
would produce, L e., what it would do, or at least try 
to do ; knows the means, and is conscious of its ability 
to do, or to try to do it ; 'and at least believes that its 
effort may possibly be successfal. 

The want does not, generally, arise from our voli- 
tion. We may want, we do want, without effort to 
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want. The mind could not begin its action by wilIiDg 
a want, nnless there was first a want of that want. As 
akeadj shown, without some want to be gratified by 
its act of will, the mind wonld not will at all. It 
wonld not will for the mere purpose of exercising its 
will, nnless such exercise of will were itself a previous 
want ; the want must precede the action of the will, to 
gratify it, and must, in the first place, come by the act 
of God, immediately, or mediately through the constitu- 
tion of our being. As we may want without effort, so 
also we may know that we want without effort, for we 
cannot want without knowing it. It has before been 
shown that the want itself involyes the knowledge of a 
desirable change, and that some of our knowledge, and 
especially some of that which we acquire through the 
senses, comes to us not only without effort, but could 
not be prevented by our direct effort. Any intuitive 
knowledge which we may have, must also exist in us 
without effort to obtain it. 

To these pre-requisites of effort — want and knowl- 
edge — ^no antecedent effort, then, is necessary. They 
jnaj both exist without it. We cannot directly will 
either ; but may will to use means by which to produce 
them in us. It is not necessarily, by an act of will, that 
we see and thus know that a heavy body is approaching 
us, or that we know that we are in danger from it, or 
that we want to avoid it, or that we know the means of 
avoiding it, and how to adopt the known means, i. e.j 
to make an efort to move. With such knowledge and 
want, the first effort of the mind may be to make the 
bodily movement; but, if we suppose it not yet to 
know in which direction to move, but to know that the 
mode of learning this is to examine the circumstances, 

8* 
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i 6.J by fnrther obseryation or reflection, then its first 
effort will be to examine. 

A want may itself be the object wanted ;. we may 
wcmt a want, as we vxmt an apple; and the want 
that already is, may be the occasion of our willing in 
regard to the attainment of the want, which is the ob- 
ject desired ; as the ward of the apple is the occasion 
of the effort to obtain the apple. For instance, we may 
want to be hungry, i. e., want to want food, that we 
may enjoy the pleasure which arises firom gratifying 
hunger. In such case we must distinguish between the 
secondary want, which, like the apple, is but the object 
of our effort, and that primary wantj which excited us 
to make the effort, and for the gratification of which 
the secondary is required. As the apple is not itself 
the want, but the thing wanted, so also, in the case just 
supposed, the hunger, or want of food, is not itself the 
want, but is the thing wanted. 'But, though we do not 
make, pr cause, this primary or exciting want, it is otcr 
want that we feel, and not the want of another. The 
same of knowledge ; we do not jnake the fact, or the 
truth, or the evidence of it. The most we can do is to 
seek that which already is ; and the moment we find, 
or know it, it is our knowledge, let the source from 
whence derived be what it may. For intuitive knowl- 
edge we do not even have to seek. 

The want is, while it lasts, a fixed existence in the 
mind, demandmg effort for its gratification or relief.* 
The knowledge becomes a portion of the mental appar 
ratus, by which the mind directs its efforts ; every in- 
crease of its knowledge increasing its means of accom- 
plishing its purposes and enabling it to direct its efforts 

• See Appendix, Note XV. 
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with less of fallibility to the desired results. To make 
knowledge most available, or iisefbl, often requires 
thonght., reflection, or deliberation in its application. 
An exciting want may be accompanied with a con- 
sciousness that our knowledge is msufficient, and, in 
such case, the secondary want of more knowledge inter- 
venes. We want to ascertain the circimistances, or the 
best mode of proceeding under them, and our effort is 
first directed to obtain this knowledge. We examine, 
we delAiheTate^ and thereby reach a conclusion or judg- 
ment. These judgments are but the knowledge, certain 
or otherwise, as to what is, or what we should do ; ac- 
quired by preliminary efforts for this object. We ob- 
serve, we examine, and so arrange our ideas, that the 
knowledge sought may come within the scope of simple 
mental perception. As a basis of the whole proceeding, 
however, there is always a want ; and, of course, with 
this want as one of its elements, some knowledge (at 
least the knowledge that by effort more knowledge may 
be obtained) which required no effort The feeling, 
which is one element of the want, is constitutional; 
and the knowledge,- which is the other element, is in 
the first instance either innate, or acquired by simple 
perception, without effort. The preliminary efforts of 
the mind to obtain knowledge to use in directing its 
final effort, are but parts of a plan, embracing a series 
of efforts, to accomplish the final end it has in view. 

As preliminary to that final act of will, or series of 
acts, by which the primary exciting want is to be gratis 
fied, the mind may have to decide — 

1. Between its conflicting wants. 

2. Between various objects ; the obtaining, or effect- 
ing some one of which is essential to the gratification 
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of its want ; a^nd this is always a change, or effect to be 
produced in the future. 

3. Among various possible, or conceivable, modes of 
producing this effect in the future. 

4. Whether to make the effort to produce the effect, ' 
or not ; and then, if the mind so decides, it proceeds 
to make the effort in conformity to the preferred 
mode to produce the selected effect, to gratify the 
chosen want. 

The preUnunaries, as above, may be settled in atker 
order, and may not oB of them be requisite to every 
final act of will. The fourth decision seems to be very 
closely associated with the final act of will ; and, per- 
haps, liable to be confounded with it. But a decision 
or judgment is but a particular form of knowledge, 
which is often the result of acts of will, but cannot it- 
self be such act, or effort. The final act of will comes 
after the decision to do. If the process ends with the 
decision to do, there is no room for the wHJmg by the 
mind, to do that which it has thus decided to do ; and 
the whole matter is as completely ended by a decision 
to do^ Bshj 2k decision 7i(?^ to do. The difference in the 
two cases is, that a decision to do is followed by a fur- 
ther action of the mind to execute its decision and effect 
change in the future; and a decision not to do is a 
finaUt>, leaving the mind in a state of quiescence, and 
not of action. If the decision is itself the act of will, we 
have nothing to mark the difference in the subsequent 
mental conditions of action in the one case, and of re- 
pose in the other. 

We may suppose a being to know that there are, 
or may be, several modes of gratifying a want, and 
yet not know that there is, or may be, a choice among 
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them^ Such a being would, no doubt, on feeling tbe 
want, adopt the first means it perceived of gratifying it, 
as though it knew and could know no other. If, in 
80 doing, it adopted the worst mode, it would have been 
•better not to have known it. We all know that this 
disadvantage sometimes occurs to us when acting too 
hastily, without sufficient deliberation, and this expe- 
rience teaches us the necessity of deliberately examin- 
ing the facts and the probable results of action, before 
we act. In the same way, too, we learn that of several 
wants there may be a choice as to the order in which 
they shall be gratified, or whether they shall be grati- 
fied or not. Hence, from experience, or that knowl- 
edge which comes after effort, we learn the importance 
of using, before an effort, what knowledge we then 
have ; and thus, with the want and knowledge which 
alone were sufficient to enable the mind to will, and to 
will intelligently, is associated deliberation, which is a 
preliminary effort of the mind to obtain more knowl- 
edge to enable it to will better and rrwre intelligently 
in its final action, i. ^., to produce the desired result of 
gratifying the want more certainly, more faUy, or with 
less collateral, or consequential disadvantages. Delib- 
eration being thns but the application of onr knowl- 
edge, in an effort to obtain more knowledge, cannot be 
considered as a new, but as the same element, used in 
a preliminary, or intermediate effort, induced by the 
want of more knowledge. In its every act of will not 
purely instinctive, or habitual, the mind applies its 
knowledge, or some of its knowledge, in devising, or 
adopting a mode of gratifying its want ; and must take 
wyme imne to make the application at all ; * and the ex- 

* See Appendix, Note XYI. 
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tended deliberation is only devoting more time to make 
that application more perfect, or to obtain more knowl- 
edge to apply. The deliberation is only an examination 
of our knowledge', generally resalting in a judgment, 
but is sometimes fruitless. It may be exhaustive, but' 
more frequently it is not, and the quantity of time 
which shall thus be devoted, in any case, is also a mat- 
ter for the mind to judge of and to decide, at any point, 
by the knowledge which it then already has. If we 
want food, it will not be advisable to spend a month in 
considering whether it is best for us to eat beef, mutton, 
or venison ; and yet, perhaps, less time would not suf- 
fice for a thorough examination. In such cases, the 
mind judges for itself, bestowing such time aa, under 
the circumstances, seems to it desirable ; the exercise of 
a proper judgment, in this respect, combining prudence 
with decision. That the mind has the power to arrest 
its impulse to gratify its want by the first means it per- 
ceives, to consider or examine whether there are not 
better means ; or whether it is proper that the want be 
gratified at all, by whatever means it may have at 
command ; is a very important fact, making, perhaps, 
the foundation of one essential difference between in- 
stinctive and rational action. 

In turning from the want, knowledge, and the appli- 
cation of the knowledge, or deliberation, which precede, 
to that effect; which the mind seeks to accomplish by its 
effort, constituting its object, we may remark, as an ob- 
vious fact, we might say, a truism, that we do not make 
amy effort for what already is. Hence, a beginning, or 
a design to do what might not otherwise be done ; an 
endeavor, or attempt to bring to pass what before was 
not ; to originate some change, which otherwise might 
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not occur, eeeniB involved in the very idea of effort. 
In this view, every volition is an exercise of the creative 
power of the intelligence that wills ; and when success- 
ful, results in a creation, formed, with more or less sldU 
said wisdom, from the unarranged materials existing in 
the chaos of circumstances, which this same intelligence 
perceives, examines, compares, analyzes, and combines 
in idea, before its final volition is decided upon, — ^before 
it determines by what actual construction of these ma- 
terials it can best effect its purpose, — ^by what means it 
can best gratify, or relieve the want, which excited it to 
action. 

We have seen that the finite intelligence has all the 
powers essential to creative action, and also the knowl- 
edge required to direct these powers. Hence it may of 
itself use them with intelligent aim. To direct our first 
efforts, we have sufficient intuitive knowledge, and 
when this, with any accumtdations passively acquired 
by the knowing sense through external sensation, will 
not avaU, we know that the mode of obtaining more is 
by an effort to examine. 

Among the circumstances, the examination of which 
by the mind may be essential to its proper exercise of 
these powers, must be included not only the actual 
present existences around us, but our recollections of 
past observation and reflection ; our anticipations of the 
future ; our knowledge of the experience of others and 
of what others may be doing, or expected to do ; and, 
especially, of those laws, or uniform modes, by which 
the Supreme Intelligence regulates His acts of change ; 
aad by, or through, or in confonnity to which our own 
volitions are made effective. Among the circumstances, 
our opinion as to our ability to execute this or that de- 
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Bign, will largely inflnence ns as to the effort we con- 
clude to make. Whether that opinion is, or is not cor- 
rect, is not material to its influence on the volition. 
The mind will, in this respect, be influenced in its ac- 
tion by the internal existing belief, — ^the present known — 
and not by the external future face, which is unknown, 
perhaps unanticipated, or even disbelieved. 

We never will to do, what we know we cannot do. 
To will an act, I must flrst know what act to wiU. If 
no particular act appears to me as better adapted to pro- 
duce the desired effect than another, there is no reason 
why I should adopt one act rather than another ; and, in 
such case, my knowledge would only indicate trying any 
act out of the inflnite number of conceivable acts. But, 
if I know that there is no act that will produce that effect, 
there is no reason why I should will at all. I could just 
as well will without any want, as to will when I knew 
the act of will would have no influence on the want. 
Under such circumstances there can be no decision of 
the mind to act, and nothing to be executed by an act of 
will. The decision to will, is a portion of the mind's 
knowledge ; gnd to say one cannot decide to will to do 
what he knows that he cannot do, is merely saying, that 
he cannot reconcile the contradiction, and know that he 
will do what at the same time he knows he cannot do. 
The effort, or trying to do, involves some expectation 
of doing. If I know the nature of the act, which, if my 
power were sufficient, would produce the effect, but 
know that my power is not sufficient, I know that 
• willing such act cannot avail. I, in effect, know that 
it wiU no more produce the effect, than any other 
act, however different its naitire. Under strong im- 
pnlse, men sometimes seem to make efforts which they 
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know wUl be insufScient to produce the desired effects. 
Strong emotion often finds relief by expression in 
unavailing words ; and a like relief is derived from 
expression in unavailing action. Such relief may be 
the end rationally designed, or, perhaps, in such case, 
action is instinctive. If a Mend asks me to push aside 
a mountain of granite, I say I cannot do it ; and if, in 
compliance with his request to try, I push against it, I 
still do not will to move it ; but the whole object of my 
effort, and what I will, is to push against it to please 
him, and this I pre-perceive to be possible. A man, 
who can demonstrate the impossibility of duplicating 
the cube, or of contriving a perpetual motion, may yet 
will to exercise his wits upon these problems. His 
effort, however, is not to solve the problems, but, per- 
haps, by exercise to improve himself in geometry and 
mechanics ; or to amuse himself thereby. Sometimes 
persons, in moments of frenzy or desperation, a/ppear to 
attempt impossibilities. This appewranee may arise 
from various causes. In a pressing exigency, when 
there is nothing but what is highly improbable, things 
highly improbable may be attempted. This is ex- 
pressed in the ancient adage, ^^A drowning man will 
catch at a straw." Or, the object sought may have 
taken such strong hold on the imagination, or may so 
exclusively absorb the attention, that the obstacle to its 
attainment, the impossibility, though ever so palpable 
to others, is overlooked by the actor. A man in battle, 
surrounded by an army of his enemies, may act as if to 
cut his way through them, rather than passively meet 
the fate he knows to be «ievitable ; but, in this case, 
what he really seeks and wills is not to cut his way 
through the army, but something else ; perhaps to de- 
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Btroy as many of the enemy as poflsfbl^; or to get tliat 
relief, which effort gives by its excitement and by with- 
drawing hiB thoughts from his impending doom. Again, 
the h(ibit of resistance, or of effort in similar, though 
less hopeless cases, may have its influence on the action 
willed. (Of the influence of habit, I shall have occasion 
to say more hereafter.) So, too, it seems certain, that 
our belief as to the degree of certainty with which we 
can attain an object, is one of the circumstances gen- 
erally taken into the view of the mind in forming its 
judgment as to what it will try to do, or in what mode 
it will attempt it. The mind may not always adopt the 
easiest mode of reaching the ultimate object of its effort. 
It may be indifferent as to the amount of effort, and 
hence not seek the easiest mode ; or it may prefer to 
make more effort than is necessary, and adopt the mode 
which will embrace this intermediate with the ultimate 
object; but it must always seek to adopt a mode by 
which what it wants will be accomplished ; and, in do- 
ing this, the mind must itself judge of the mode, or 
modes, which it knows, or which, when not immediately 
apparent, it finds by a preliminary act of search,> and, 
in view of all the circumstances, including its own 
power, and the pleasure or pain of exercising that 
power, decide whether to adopt any one, and, if so, 
which one. 

These views show the necessity of want and knowl- 
edge as pre-requisites to any effort of the mind. It is, 
perhaps, sufficiently evident that the mind will make 
no effort to do anything which it does not want done ; 
also, that it will make no effort to do what it wants 
done, if it knows that such effort will not produce any 
desirable result ; or even when, without this negative 
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certamty, it haa no affirmatiTe faith, or hope of sach a 
result. 

But, more fully to explain, let us suppose another 
case. A man feels a sensation, and with it has certain 
knowledge, constituting a want, say of food ; the intui- 
tive knowledge which, in the first stage of his existence, 
indicated the mode of gratifying this want, no longer 
avails him, and his acquired knowledge must be brought 
into requisition. But he knows of no way of minister- 
ing to the want by a direct act of will. He knows that 
this is impossible, and he now wants to make such effort 
as will lead, though indirectly, to the desired result. 
He hfiaw8 that, by examining the circumstances, the 
means may, perhaps, be found ; and he now womU to 
examine. This he has the power to do, and on doing 
it, he finds, from immediate perception, or from the 
memory of previous perceptions, that there is bread in 
the baker's shop over the way, or, at least, a probability 
of its being there ; but he knows of no way of obtaining 
it by a direct act of will, without being first near to it ; 
and he now wants to be at the baker's shop ; still, he 
knows no mode of accomplishing this end by a direct 
act of will ; but he knows that by a direct act of will he 
can make and govern the movements of his limbs so as 
to walk there ; and he now wants to walk there. To 
meet this want, he has the requisite knowledge and 
power ; he can will and successively continue to will 
the movements necessary to walk, and commencing 
with these, he goes through the several stages of mov- 
ing himself to the baker's shop, obtaining the bread and 
applying it to relieve his sensation of hunger. At every 
stage there was a want demanding effort, bnt no direct 
iffart to relieve or gratify the want, until it was re- 
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dnced to one in which there was corresponding hnowl' 
edge — ^knowledge of a means, of a plan, by which a so^ 
ries of acts of will, in proper order, wonld accomplish it. 
The wants, which arise in forming this plan, are all eeo- 
ondary wants, and may be embraced in the want of the 
mind to apply its knowledge, or to obtain more knowl- 
edge to apply. 

The contrivance, or design, by which the finite mind 
finds means to reach indirectly, what it cannot by a di- 
rect act of will, is one mode in which it manifests its 
creative power. It is conceivable, that a ma^ with his 
mind engrossed by some absorbing snbject, and at the 
same time feeling hnngry, might have his notions so 
confused as to move his teeth to chew before he pat 
the food between them. Perhaps most persons have 
experienced something analogous to this, and all can 
readily perceive how abortive such efforts mnst be. 
Hence we see that, to produce any given effect, it is 
important that the efforts should be in conformity to 
some pre-existing plan or design. A single want may 
thus require not only a number of acts of will, but that 
they shall be in a certain consecutive order ; and a lit- 
tle system, as clearly manifesting the orderly arrange- 
ment of designing cause, as our planetary system, be 
created before the original want, which induced the 
effor^ is gratified ; these little separate systems, going 
to form that universe which every man, by the exercise 
of his creative powers, is gradually constructing, and 
in which, as in the stellar universe, some of its consti- 
tuent parts are continually being formed, while others, 
having fulfilled the purposes of their existence, are oblit- 
erated. If, in the case just stated, we suppose the man 
to know, not that there is bread over the way, but that 
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there is a baker's shop a short distance in one direction, 
where there may be bread ; and another shop, farther 
off, in another direction, where there is a greater prob- 
ability of finding it ; also, that in another place beef 
may be had, and fruit in another, then the judgment 
mJt be exercised; the mind mu^t seek, by exSna- 
tion, to find the best mode of effort to get the bread, or 
to determine whether, in view of all the circumstances, 
the effort should not be to obtain the beef, or the fruit 
instead. In such case there is more extended d^Aih 
enstum. . 

We haye already remarked that we do not make 
effort, or will as to what now is ; neither do we will as 
to what is past. The object of our effort is always to 
influence that which is to be — ^to produce some effect in 
this future. What already is, or has been, has no other 
effect upon our decision as to the effort to be made, 
than as our memory of the past and perceptions of the 
present increase the knowledge by which we are better 
enabled to judge as to what effects we should seek to 
produce in ^e future, and add to our power and means 
to produce them. In other words, this knowledge ena- 
bles the mind to form those preconceptions of the effect 
of any contempkted effort, which axe essential to its 
decision, or judgment, as to what effort it should put 
forth. The object of willing being always to produce 
some change in the future, this preconception of the 
effect of the willing on that future is obyiously a yery 
important element. If a man could not anticipate 
some desirable change as the result of his effort, he 
would not, as a rational aud intelligent being, put forth 
the effort. He could haye no object of effort and no 
reason for making it. To will, then, requires that, by 
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means of our knowledge of the past and present, intni- 
tiye or acquired, we be able to obtain a prophetic view 
of the fdtnre. This is tme of the effort to form these 
preconceptions. When they are not obvions to simple 
mental perception, effort is required to form them, and 
the mind must have some faith, that by effort in exam- 
ining, it can get the foresight — ^the knowledge required 
to form them, or so arrange its knowledge that such 
preconceptions will become apparent. The knowledge, 
that by examination we can get the knowledge requi- 
site for action, as before suggested, is essential to our 
first actions, and is probably intuitiye. 

As a conception, poe£ic or logical, of the effects of 
any contemplated efforts upon the future, is thus essen- 
tial to the effort, a being, with only sensation and a 
knowledge of the past and present, would not will. It 
is only by the God-like power of making the future 
present, that intelligence. Infinite, or finite, in the exer- 
cise of its will, becomes creative. By means of this 
power of anticipating its effects, the mind, in willing, is 
influenced by the anticipated creations of its own ac- 
tion, while those creations are still in the future, mak- 
ing a very broad distinction between intelligent and 
any conceivable unintelligent cause. 

It is tlus fact, that intelligent cause is influenced by 
its preconceptions of its own effects, that fits it for febst 
OAUSE ; for that which is thus, as it were, drawn forward 
by the future, needs no propulsion from the past ; that 
which is moved by inducements before it, does not 
need a motive infiuence behind it; that which acts 
from its own interqal perception of the effects of its 
own action upon its own internal, existing want, 
does not require to be first acted upon by extra- 
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neons, external forces. It is essential that the want ex- 
ists, bnt not material to the action how it came to exist 
If ike mind is moved to exert its cansal influence in acts 
of will, bj the consideration of the effects which will 
9ticceedj and not by what has preceded its action ; it 
cannot, np to the point of effort, but be a first cause, 
and, as such, an independent power, freely trying to 
do its finite part in that creation of the fatnre, which 
is the object of its effort. In the past it has acquired 
the knowledge which aids its judgment as to the effect 
of any contemplated action under the preserU circum- 
stances. 

The problem which the mind has to determine, in 
such cases, and which the mind alone must determine, 
is this: given, a certain want, or, which is the same 
thing, a certain change to be wrought out in the fdture ; 
and, with this, certain facts, constituting whatever 
knowledge the mind has from memory of the past, or 
observation of the present, including, of course, all in- 
struction, from any source, human or Divine, up to the 
moment of deciding; to determine by what change in 
the friture the want may be gratified; and then by 
what effort, or series of efforts, this gratifying change 
may be effected. If the want and the existing circum- 
stances, or facts, were not already fixed and determined, 
and, as such, not subject to the will, we should have, 
for finding the required volition, only variable and un- 
known data. There would be nothing fixed, or known 
as a basis of calculation, and the problem would be as 
indeterminate as that of constructing a triangle with 
three unknown sides. If the want were not fixed, the 
problem would still be indeterminate. The mind, that 
does not know what it wants, is not prepared to deter- 
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mine its action. Or, if we Buppose the want and the 
knowledge of it to be fixed, but all other knowledge to 
be dependent on the will ; then the mind would, by an 
act of will, have to fix. this other knowledge of the past 
and present before it could make it available in deter- 
mining its course as to the future. The mind, in such 
case, would have to assume the facts and truths, by its 
own creatiye acts for its present purpose, make them 
fact and truth in some fixed form ; it would be acting 
upon an assumed basis, upon mere hypotheses, and the 
action founded upon such assumptions might prove to 
have no adaptation to the actual existences. ISo sane 
man would, from such process, expect other than im- 
aginary or hypothetical results, admitting of actual ap. 
plication only when the actual existences happened to 
correspond with the assumed hypotheses. He might, in 
this way, plan action without reference to any actual, 
existing circumstances, or to any changes, which other 
causes might be affecting ; but the chance of his plan 
being applicable to the actual existences, would be in- 
conceivably small. With the want and knowledge 
both given, the mind has only to determine their rela- 
tions to the contemplated acts, to make the problem 
analogous to that of constructing a triangle, knowing 
two sides and their relations to the other. It be- 
comes a determinate problem, but it is the mind's 
knowledge, including^ that of its want, which thus 
makes it determinate ; and the mind itself, by the use 
of its knowledge, actually determines it. If we do not 
know the existing facts or circumstances, which relate 
to our action, we seek by a preliminary act to find 
them. The mind may be in doubt as to some, or all 
of the data, or knowledge, upon which it bases its con* 
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Btractions ; and, so far, tlie lestilt idll be doubtful and 
the problem be determinate only within the limits of 
certain probabilities; or it may be mistaken in the 
data, either as to the facts, or the relations, and, so far, 
the result may be erroneous, and the act of will have 
no tendency to produce the expected result ; or there 
may be a want of power to produce the effect wiUed. 
Howeyer this may be, however perfect or imperfect the 
«>lution-the miifd, ^ith sneh m^ as it iJ^ m.»t it. 
self resolve this problem, growing out of the relations, 
indicated by its own knowledge, between its own want 
and the conception which it forms of the fdture effect 
of certain of its own acts of will, and determine the re- 
sult or act of will, or that result, that act of will, will 
not be determined. 'No other power, material or intel- 
ligent, could possibly determine it without knowing both 
the want, and the perception of the relation between 
the contemplated action and the want, which exist in the 
mind of the agent willing. This could be only by one 
who knows all our wants, ^^to whom all hearts are 
open, aU desires known." On this point, of the pos- 
sible control of the finite will by the Supreme Intelli- 
gence, we have already made some suggestions, and shall 
consider it more fuUy in another place. 

Erom the views just stated it appears that, if the 
want and knowledge of the mind were subject to, in* 
stead of being independent of its wiU, they would 
have to be fixed by specific acts of will before any 
other act of will could be determined ; and the fact that 
the want and knowledge of the mind are not subject to 
the control of its will, instead of involving necessity as 
at first glance one might suspect, is really essential to 
the freedom of the mind in determining its action ; or, 

4 
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at least, fiicilitates the exercise of that freedom. That 
we have want, know our want, and the means or mode 
of gratifying that want, cannot militate against our 
freedom in the use of that knowledge, to gratify the 
want. The want is the original incentive to that effort, 
the direction of which the mind determines by HaeanB 
of the relations which it perceiyes between its wants 
and its preconceptions of the fatare effects of this effort ; 
among such conceptions selecting, or choosing, for ao* 
tualization, that one which, in its view, is best adapted 
to its purpose of gratifying, or relieving the want. It 
is in the forming of such preconceptions, as will prob* 
ably answer the purpose, in the accuracy of these pre- 
conceptions, or their conformity to the effects that will 
actually be produced, and in selecting among them, that 
the mind manifests its ability in action. 

Whether or not these preconceptions are realized by 
the power of the mind in effort, is not material. It is 
sufficient that its effort is a pre-requisite to such realiza- 
tion. Up to the point of and including the effort, the 
finite mind, in its own sphere, so far as we can know, 
exerts its creative powers in the same way as the Infi- 
nite, and as freely. It has a want ; forms a preconcep- 
tion of what changes wiU gratify the want ; what effort, 
or succession of efforts, will produce these changes ; and 
makes the efforts, or wills these changes. The only ne- 
cessity or restraint, differing from that of the Infinite, 
which the finite mind is under, arises, not from a differ- 
pnpp in the kiad, but in the limited quantity of its 
power. It pannot do what it has not power to do ; it 
cannot act frojn considerations, which it does not per- 
ceive or apprehend ; or upon knowledge whidi it does 
not possess ; i. ^., the finite mi^id pannot reconcile con- 
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tradictions. But neither can the Infinite. In this re- 
spect they are, if not on the same, at least on similar 
footing. The finite mind cannot be infinite, and the In- 
finite cannot be finite ; and this difference in condition 
makes a corresponding difference in the contradictions, 
to reconcile, or to overcome which is, to each, impos- 
sible. K no intelligence can will to do what it knows 
that it cannot do^ then the Infinite cannot will to do 
anything which is really impossible to it; while the 
finite, being limited in knowledge, may will to do what, 
to it, is impossible, and even what is absolutely so ; for 
the very reason that it does not know the impossibility, 
or the fallacy in its perception of some apparent 
means ; and hence, the finite ndnd may will in some 
cases in which, if omniscient, it could not.* 

Having now premised that the finite intelligence 
has the powers essential 'to creative acts of will, and 
that it has a finite sphere commensuriette with its knowl-* 
edge, in which it has a finite, all-pervading presence ; 
and in which, so far as we can know, its creative powei'S 
are exerted in the same manner as those of the Supreme 
Intelligence are, in Bis infinite sphere, let us suppose a 
commencement of creation. 

The one first cause — ^the Supreme Intelligence — ex- 
ists, and must have power to act, to will to do, or noth- 
ing would be done, or even attempted. This, in It, 
must be a Amdamental condition of its existence. It 
must, originally, as a part of the constitution of its Be- 
ing, know how to exert at least some of its powers, as 
the same knowledge is constitutional, or innate in the 
active finite intelligence. This Supreme Intelligence, 
then, is about to act for the first time. Its object is to 

*See Appendix, Note XVH 
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produce some effect, some change. To do this must 
require action of some kind on its part; for, if the 
effect can take place without any such action, it can 
take place as well without its agency as with it ; and 
the effect is not the effect of its agency. To produce 
an effect, even Omnipotence must exert its power — ^it 
must put forth effort, it must will. A creative God 
cannot be an inert Being, wholly passive, and yet mani- 
fest creative power. Such an idea cannot be conceived 
without violence to all our notions of power. Power 
itself does not act, but the ieitig that has power, acts 
and must exert its power — must put forth effort, or the 
power will not be exerted, will not produce any effect. 
Such a Being, then, is about to exert its causative or 
creative power. If there is no matter — ^nothing but this 
one intelligence, there is manifestly nothing extraneous 
to itself to oppose, to determiite, or even to influence its 
action ; and it must, therefore, be free to exert its power 
as itself may determine. It must itself determine this 
first act, or it cannot be determined. Kor is it difficult 
to see how this may be done. The Supreme Intelli- 
gence exists with its wants, its knoi%ledge, and power ; 
its knowledge including the mode of using that power. 
It wants to create ; it has the knowledge of means ; the 
wisdom to select and to adopt those means ; and the pow- . 
er to apply them, so as to produce the creation or change 
wanted. There being no opposing force, the first crea-* 
tion, the first effect of its effort, must be in conformity 
to its design, if that design be within the province of its 
power to accomplish. If it could have but one want, 
and only the knowledge of one way to gratify that 
want ; if, in intelligence, there was no principle of 
adaj^tation to new circumstances, then, even this Su* 
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preme Intelligence oonld produce but this one effect, 
or, at most, but dnplications of it. From the fact that 
intelligence has a variety of wants ; also a variety of 
knowledge, or the faculties to acquire it; and that, 
from its variable knowledge, it can select for use that 
which it deems best suited to the occasion, it becomes 
a variable cause, adapting itself to the want and the oir^ 
cuinatances existing in its view ; each new want, with 
every increafie of its knowledge, and every combination 
of want with knowledge, becoming, in its view, a rea- 
son for new and different effects by the active intelli- 
gence, which thus becomes a multiple cause, produc* 
ing varied effects. Suppose, then, the first want which 
actuated the Supreme Intelligence to have been grati- 
fied ; that want can no longer exist ; and, it being a 
fundamental property of intelligence to want change, 
or to want to do ; a new*want arises. It may be only 
a want of variety, or of exercise for its faculty, but an- 
other new creation, or effect in the future, is required to 
gratify this want. This second creation must have some 
reference to the first. The first has changed the condi- 
tions, and a different combination of circumstances en- 
ters into the decision as to the mode in which the sec- 
ond want is to be gratified. This, however, does not 
interfere with ihe freedom of the active agent, but only 
varies the circumstances under, or upon which it freely 
' exerts its active power. It contemplates another crea- 
tion — no less a new creation than the first, but begun 
or conceived under different circumstances, which the 
intelligence takes into account as a portion of its knowl- ' 
edge, by which it determines as to what is best to be 
done, and what the best means to do it. ' It is the same 
as though it had now to act for the first time, and found 
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the drcumsfcances, as they now are, to act upon, or io 
consider in its action. Ihat by previons action it has 
itself made, or contributed to make, the circumstances 
what they are, has nothing to do with the proper action 
under them. The date, or the cause of their existence, 
cannot affect the result, all that enters into the delibera- 
tion being their actual present existence ; so that every 
successive act of the creative intelligence is the same as 
the beginning, or, we may say, is the beginning of a 
new creation, made in reference to what already exists. 
So also if, when intelligence was first to act, it found 
matter coexisting ; and further, that this matter was in 
motion and blindly producing changes in itself; this 
would vary the circumstances under which the intelli- 
gence would act, but could not afiect the freedom of its 
action. To this uncalculated and uncalculating state of 
things, it wOuld bring the new element of intelligent 
action, and, from the chaotic confusion of numerous 
blind forces, educe the order, the unity of a designing 
cause. The design must be all its own, for no variety, 
ijQO quantity of blind causes, or forces, could make a de- 
sign, /brm a precanoeptionj or be in any way influenced 
by, wAatj as yet, is not. For a similar reason, the effort 
to fulfil the design must be its own effort. Blind forces 
cannot conceive or will at all, much less will in con- 
formity to, or in the order of a preformed, or preexist- 
ing design or plan, which it cannot form, or know, but 
the design may be wisely so formed, that some, or all 
of such forces, if any such be possible, may cooperate 
with the effort of the intelligent cause to actualize its 
designs or conceptions. The effort must, however, be 
to make the effect different from what it may be obvious 
that all such forces combined will do ; otherwise it is 
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but an effort to acoompUsh nothmgj which is an ab- 
Bnrditj. When, then, the design is such, that all the 
blind forces, unchanged, obviously aid in its accomplish- 
ment, the design nmst include something in addition to 
what the designing agent perceives these forces would 
themselves accomplish. Such forces may be auxiliary 
to the power of the Supreme Intelligence, or may pre- 
sent cii'cumstances to be changed and impediments to bo 
overcome ; but evidently, for reasons above stated, do 
not interfere with His freedom of design or efforty 
though, if His power were not infinite, they might pre- 
vent the actualization of the design, or frustrate the 
effort. If infinite, this could only occur in case the de- 
sign were so unwisely formed as to involve contradic- 
tion, as the making, on a plane surface, of two hills 
without a hollow. Such contradiction an infinitely 
wise Being would avoid. We have now supposed the 
Supreme Intelligence acting as the only cause, and also 
in connection with any blind causes. 

If we suppose one of the creations of the Supreme 
Intelligence to be a subordinate, finite intelligence, and 
this created intelligence to act freely as cause, pro- 
ducing its own effects, independent of the Supreme In- 
telligence, and without Its prescience, then the Supreme 
Intelligence must, in its subsequent creations, make 
these new circumstances, this new cause, with its own 
uncertainty, or ignorance of the effects which this cause 
may produce, a part of the foundation of its own ac* 
tion ; as the finite intelligence, in its action, has refer- 
ence to its own uncertainty and ignorance, as to many 
events depending on the action of the Infinite, of which 
it has no certain prescience. Some of these, however, 
we rely upon with implicit faith ; as the rising of the 
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snn ; others, as the changes of the weather, are to ns very 
uncertain ; and we must sometimes proyide, in our de- 
signs or plans of action, for numerous contingencies, 
which we cannot certainly foreknow. This very uncer- 
tainty makes one of the circumstances which we have 
to consider in determining what, in view of all com- 
bined, we will try to eflfect. If there is any such uncer- 
tainty in the mind of God, as to human actions, it will 
be but one of the circumstances which He will consider 
in determining Hia own action. His designs. His 
efforts, though they may be made in reference to the 
existence of this finite cause, are not made, either wholly 
or in part, by it ; they are still his own designs, his Qwn 
efforts, freely made. The existing finite intelligence 
not only has not sufficiefU power to coerce or control 
the freedom of the infinite, as to its designs and ^orts^ 
but it has no tendency to do so. The mere changing of 
the circumstances upon, or in view of which the Su- 
preme Intelligence acts, even though such change 
could, in some unseen way, fi*u8trate the effort, could 
not affect the freedom of the design, or of the effort. 
Among, or upon one set of circumstances. His designs 
and efforts would be as free as among another set; 
though some combination of circumstances may, to any 
but the infinite, reqwire less, and some admit of less de- 
liberation, than others. The Supreme Intelligence, 
then, whether acting as the only actiyity in the nni- 
verse, or in connection with matter in motion, or with 
inferior intelligence, must will without constramt or re- 
straint — ^must will fireely. 

Nor can the amount of (he power of the intelligence 
make any difference in regard to the freedom of its 
efforts. The mind's own estimate of its power, may be 
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one portion of the knowledge by which it judges as to 
what effort to make. If mistaken in this, it may make 
efforts which are nnavailing. Still, this does not show 
any want of freedom in its ^D^llingy but only a want of 
power to do what it wWs. That it can vnU to do even 
what it cam/not do^ is rather an indication of its freedom 
in wQling than otherwise. If, in conformity to a strin- 
gent logic, we suppose God to have no more }>ower 
than is required to do what we see He has done, such 
limitation could not affect His freedom in the exercise 
of that po^r. Neither can the amotmt of knowledge 
have any influeuce on the freedom of the effort, but 
only upon the wisdom of the design,, or of the effect in* 
tended. With inadequate knowledge we may not form 
full and correct preconceptions of the effect, or of the 
mode of producing it, and hence be liable to en* in our 
judgment as to the wisdom or propriety of the contem* 
plated change, or to mistake the means of produdng 
it, but this does not effect our freedom in the attempt. 

It seems to be a self-evident proposition, that the 
Supreme Intelligence, acting alone as the only existing 
cause, must act freely ; and the views just stated, in 
connection with those before presented, in regard to 
spirit and matter as cause, show that this freedom is not 
— at least not necessarily — affected by the amount of 
the power, or of the knowledge of the intelligent cause ; 
nor by the coexistence of other causes, material or in* 
telligent. If, then, neither the amount of the power, 
nor of the knowledge of the willing agent, nor the co- 
existence of other causes, influence the question of the 
freedom of the agent in willing ; and man, as wq have 
sliown, is creative in that finite sphere, in which, with 
finite power, he is present to all that he knows ; as God 

4* 
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is creatiye in that infinite sphere in which He is om- 
nipotent and omnipresent, we mnst infer that man v^ay 
as freely exercise his finite creative powers in his finite 
sphere, as God does His infinite powers in His infinite 
sphere ; and, that eveiy act of will is a new and inde- 
I^ndent mo;ement, and, as it were, a fresh beginning 
of a new creation, evolved by the mind from the new 
combination of circumstances in view of which it wills. 
Each individual intelligence wills as in its view of the 
circumstances it deems best ; and though these circum- 
stances may be the result, the composition, of the pre- 
vious action of itself and of all other intelligences, and 
any other possible causes, stDl, as no such action caa 
change the present state of things, at the present time, 
each intelligence acts, so far as external circumstances 
are concerned, as if, at the moment of its action, all 
other powers were quiescent and itself the only active 
power in existence. What the others have already 
done, or may be expected to do, are but portions of the 
circumstances upon which the mind acts in judging, or 
deciding, as to the effort it wiU make, if any. In re 
gard to its own efforts, then, the finite mind, so far as 
external events, circumstances, and coexisting causes are 
concerned, at the moment of willing, may be as free as 
if no other intelligence or force existed; and hence, 
may will freely, though other forces may frustrate the 
subsequent execution of what it wills. One intelligence 
may to the extent of its power, shape the circumstances 
with a view to m/hcence the will of another ; but this 
is presuming that the other wills freely. K that other 
does not, there would seem to be no use in presenting 
to it the newly adjusted circumstances to influence its 
will ; no reason to suppose that its will could thus be 
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inflneiaced by any change of cirenmfitanceB produced by 
other intelligences, or other cansee. 

In connection with the argoment that, as the free- 
dom of the mind in willing is not affected by the 
amount of its power, or knowledge, the finite mind 
may will as freely as the infinite, the forgoing views 
suggest that it makes no difference at what period of 
creation the finite mind begins to act. Suppose it, first 
having acquired knowledge, to have been quiescent for 
ages, and again to begin to act at this moment, and 
that previous activities, having brought creation to its 
present state, should all cease to act, except those agen- 
cies, whatever they may be, which execute the decrees 
of the human will^ leaving nothing but this one finite 
mind, with its wants, faculties, knowledge, and the sur- 
rounding circumstances; these latter all quiescent in 
the state to which the recent activities brought them. 
This one finite mind could make effort to change these 
circumstances, in the absence of all other active infiu- 
ences, as weU as with their presence ; and, in their ab- 
sence, there being nothing else, must itself direct the 
effort, which must be directed, and is consequently firee 
in making that effort, and especially as there is nothing 
to oppose, to constrain, or control it in so doing. How- 
ever small its power to will, that power must be suffi- 
cient to overcome no obstruction. The circumstances 
do not make the effort, or any part- of it. In order to 
form a preconception of the effect of any contemplated 
effort to change the present, the mind must consider 
what now is, and hence acts in reference to what al- 
ready is ; but mere circumstances, having in themselves 
no power, no self-activity, cannot act upon anything, 
and can only be acted upon. The finite mind, then, 
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under sncli oonditions, being, by the hypothesis, the 
only activity, the only power capable of producing 
change, or capable of making effort to produce change, 
must be wholly unimpeded in such effort, and must de- 
termine its effort^ without extraneous aid or hindrance. 
fTor can it make any difference, if we suppose the other 
activities to be reinstated. They cannot alter the past, 
nor can they ia the present moment^ alter the presefU^ 
whatever already is, though its existence commenced in 
the present instant, is as surely existent as if it com- 
menced its existence ages before. The reinstating, then, 
of these other activities, at the instant that this sup- 
posed one finite mind wills, cannot, at that instant, alter 
the circumstances, except as their own existence is a 
fiftct added to the knowledge of this one mind, and, thus 
far, may vary its action ; but cannot, as before shown, 
affect its freedom in acting. From this fact, that no 
cause can alter what is at the instant, in the same in- 
stant — or make things as they are, and, at the same 
time, different from what they are— ^very act of the in- 
telligent being, finite or infinite, is the same as a first 
act of such being, under such circumstances as it might 
find coexisting, and, in the absence of all other activ- 
ities, forces, or causes ; and fiirther, as the number of 
coexisting circumstances does not affect the mind's free- 
dom in choosing among them, or in combining them, or 
in considering their relations to its efforts, or in its pre- 
conceptions of the effects; and the quantity of the 
agent's power does not affect its freedom in using what 
it has ; every effort of the finite mind may be as free as 
the first creative act of the Infinite, even supposing It 
to have then been the only existence. 

These considerations serve to show that the finite 
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mind mmf will freely ; and we shall next inquire as to 
whether it is controlled in willing by any other power. 

The only essential elements in willing which are 
wvtkim the mind, and yet are not the mind's action, are 
want and knowledge. The want does not itself will. 
It does not direct the will ; for it has not the knowledge 
by which alone this can be done. The knowledge does 
not will, nor, iiself, direct the will ; for knowledge, if 
considered as an entity distinct from mind, is not, in it- 
self, intelligent, and cannot even know the want to the 
gratification of which the effort mnst be adapted. It is 
also ^bvions that no want, or combination of want with 
knowledge, can will. The effort and its direction, or 
determination, mnst be by that which is cognizant of 
both the want and the knowledge, and perceives the 
relations between them ; that is, by an intelligent being, 
or agent. 

In r^ard to external control, I will further observe 
that the only conceivable modes in which the mind of 
any finite intelligent being, as man, can be influenced 
from without itself, in its act of will, are, 

First, by some other intelligence, cause, or force act- 
ing directly upon his will, and, as it were, taking, the 
place of his mind, and using his will to accomplish its 
own objects ; or. 

Secondly, by such other intelligence, cause, or force 
acting directly upon that man's mind and; by control- 
ling its action, through it control his will ; or. 

Thirdly, by so chauging his knowledge, including 
the knowledge of those sensations and emotions which 
are elements of want, that in consequence of this change 
of knowledge, he comes to a different result, and wills 
differently. 
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As the power of matter, if it have any, must be lim- 
ited to changing the drcumstances and thus changing 
the knowledge on which, or in view of which, we act, 
it can only influence us in the last of the three modes, 
and hence may be excluded in considering the other 
two. 

The first of these involves the absurdity of making 
the will a distinct entity, separable from the particular 
mind with which it is usually associated, and liable to 
be used by any other intelligence, that can get posses- 
sion of it. 

IS the 'will is not a distinct entity, but is a «nere 
quality, property, faculty, or attribute of a mind ; or a 
result or condition of its activity ; then, when we de- 
stroy its connection with that mind, or with its activity, 
the will vanishes as completely as the image in a mir- 
ror, when the object is removed from before it ; and 
there is no will left to be thus controlled by another in- 
telligence, or other external force. Upon the hypothe- 
sis that my will is a distinct entity, or a separate por- 
tion of .my mind, it is, perhaps, conceivable that such 
will, though controlled by another, may be so connected 
or associated with my mind, as in some sense to be said 
to be my will ; but even then, the action of that will, 
thus controlled by another, cannot be my action ; the 
effort, the willing through, or by means of, that will, is 
not my willing, but it is the effort, the willing of that 
other intelligence, which thus uses my will and acts 
through it ; and, in such case, my mind makes no effort 
— I do not will at all. Hience the question, as to wheth- 
er I will freely or not, cannot arise in this case. 

In the second case, if another intelligence direcGy 
controls my mind, and causes it to will without any 
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refer^ce to my own views, my own knowledge, then 
my intelligence has nothing to do with the willing. I 
am not then the intelligent being that wills, or the 
agent that acts, but am the mere instruTnevU which 
some other active agent uses, as it wonld an axe, or a 
lever, to accomplish its own pnrposes. The willing, 
thus direcUy controlled by external power, may be in 
opposition to that which I perceive would accomplish 
what I want. If the external power perceives in me 
certain conditions of want and knowledge, and conforms 
the forced action of my mind to them, it is thus con- 
formed by the volition of the external power, and not 
by my action. The extrinsic agent perceives the con- 
ditions, and their relations to the action, as the sculptor 
perceives the aptitudes of a block of marble, in which 
he works out his own designs. So, if my mind is con- 
strained in its act of will by external power, my own 
want and knowledge, my perception of means- to ends, 
my preconceptions of the effect, have no more to do 
with the coerced action, than the form of the block of 
marble has with the action of the sculptor. The act is 
not the action of my intelligent being. It is not /who 
(icij but some other being, which, in acting, uses me as its 
instrument. I am, in such case, no more than an inert 
samethmffj acted upon by intelligence, which is not of 
me; and I in no wise differ from unintelligent sub- 
stance, except, in bein^ conscious of the changes thus 
wrought in me by a power without me. 

In neither of the first two of the three supposed 
cases of control of the will of any being by the action 
of extraneous power ; viz. : that directly exerted on the 
will, or that on the mind, to compel, or constrain its act 
of will, can there be any willing by that being to be 
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thus controlled. In these cases, such being does not it- 
self act, but is only a passive subject, acted upon by 
some external power, though stiU having the capacity 
to feel, and to know, the changes thus produced in it. 
There may still be a being with sensation and knowl- 
edge, but no wilL* Hence, the moment we reach the 
point of controlling the will, in either of these two 
modes, there is no willing of the being to be controlled. 
It may further be remarked that, even if such extrinsic 
control and willing were compatible in themselves, we 
neither know, nor can conceive of any mode in which 
extrinsic power could be directly applied either to will 
or to mind. 

In regard to the third and the only other conceiv- 
able mode, there are various ways in which the knowl- 
edge of one intelligence may be increased or changed 
by another. In relation to external circumstances, this 
may be done by adding to or altering the actual exist- 
ing circnmstances, which is an exercise of creative 
power, finite or infinite, so that other intelligent beings, 
perceiving this change, will, in virtue of their intelli- 
gence, their power to adapt their efforts to circum- 
stances by means of their knowledge, will differently 
from what they would have done but for such addition, 
or change of circumstances. Even finite mind may so 
iofluence the infinite. 

In regard to those abstract ideas, and the perceived 
relations among them, which are not influenced by ex- 
trinsic changes — ^in regard to what is true or false — ^ihe 
views and knowledge of one finite mind may be changed 
through the action of another mind in statement, illus- 
tration, argument, &c. ; but the finite intelligence can* 

* See Appendix, Note XVHL 
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not thiifl inflnence omniscience. But such change of 
knowledge in any mind, from any cause, whether by 
the action of others or by its own efforts, or directly 
through its own simple perceptive attributes without 
aid or effort, is not the willing of that mind ; it is not 
such willing in any one of these cases of change of. 
knowledge, more than in the others ; and the only rea- 
son why, in either case, such change in the mind's 
knowledge has any influence on its willing is because 
it freely conforms its action to its knowledge — ^to its 
perceptions of the fitness of the action to the end 
sought. If the circimistances themselves be altered, 
this is not of itself altering the will, and no alteration 
c^ take place in it, except as the mind acts upon its 
perceptions of the altered circumstances, and that, 
under a different view of the circumstances, whether 
produced by an actual change in them, or by argument, 
or otherwise, the mind may wiU differenUy, or make a 
different effort in consequence of the change in its 
knowledge, is no evidence that it does not will freely, 
but, on the contrary, such change of its act of will to 
conform to its own views, or its own knowledge, indi- 
cates its own unrestrained control of its own act of will ; 
and, as already intimated, if it does not will freely, 
there is no reason to expect any change of its will, by 
changing its view of the circumstances, either by direct 
action on the mind,- or indirectly, by actual change of 
the circumstances viewed. If it does not will freely, 
that which is desirable, if it have any influence at all, 
may influence it in the same way as that which is unde* 
sirable ; and if this lack of freedom extends to the inter- 
nal, as well as the external, even a man's own vi^uous 
emotions, or proper wants, may be the fonndation of 
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viciouB voluntary efforts ; all of which Ib not only con- 
trary to observed fact, but is self-contradictory and 
absurd. 

These considerations, touching the influence which 
may be supposed to arise from the mind's view being 
affected by change of circumstances, are equally appli- 
cable, if the circumstances change in any other way, or 
are changed by any other cause than another intelli- 
gence ; and even if they change themselves— if any 
such changes, or modes of change, are possible. Even 
if matter or circumstances are an independent cause, 
producing effects, it can produce no other effects on the 
mind's action than may be produced by intelligent 
cause changing the circimiBtances in view of which the 
mind acts; and hence the reasoning just herein ap- 
plied to the influence of other intelligent causes on the 
will, applies also to any which are unintelligent. 

The mind, in" determining its own action, may con- 
sider what any other cause may be expected to do, and, 
in willing accordingly, still will freely. The mind, in 
willing, builds the future upon the present circum- 
stances, and is thus active in a sphere which circum- 
stances have not yet reached. It uses the circumstances 
as means, and in the absence of such means, may not 
be able to effect what it might effect with them. 

In regard to this influence of circumstances, we may 
further observe, that if any Aiture event is necessarily 
connected with any cvrcumstimoe^ or with any thmg in 
the past or present, and comes to pass of necessity from 
such connection, then the cii'cumstance, or thing, is 
itself the cause of that future event, which must thus 
come to pass in virtue of such connection without any 
act of will. If it be said that the act of wiU is it- 
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self that event which is thns so connected with the 
past or present circnmstance or thing, that it comes to 
pass in Aortue of such connection, then the circnm- 
stance, or thing, is the cause of such act of will, and is 
the power which produces it, and the being, to whom 
the act is attributed, really makes no effort, he acts no 
act of will, there is no willing by him. Again, the in- 
stant that, in the past or present, with which such act 
of will is necessarily connected, comes to pass, the act 
of will, being of necessity connected with it, also comes 
to pass, and they are really simultaneous; and every 
act of will necessarily dependent on the past or present 
must, at any subsequent instant of time, have actually 
taken place, and no new act of will could grow out of 
this past. If the act of will has no such necesawry con- 
nection, but subsequently becomes so connected, then 
the new connection is a change, requiring a cause, 
which did not of necessity produce its effect at the in- 
stant the past circumstances came into existence ; but 
this must be a cause which can originate and begin 
subsequent action, i. e,, a cause which is at least so far 
independent of these past circumstances, that it need 
not act in immediate connection with, or as a necessary 
consequence of their existence. But, if the effect of 
these past circumstances may be deferred for one mo- 
ment, it can be for another and another, and so may 
never be, and hence is not a necesscMry effect. Prom 
what has just been said, it is evident that no new effect 
can come from past existences, till some new cause has 
connected such effect with such past existence, and 
hence it follows, that an act of will never can be the 
neeesaary effect of anything in the past, or have any 
connection with it, till the action of some efficient cause 
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makeB the coxmection, aad, is such case, the caoae 
which makes thia connection is really the cause of 'the 
act of wiU. Now the only conceivable modes in which 
the effects of a cause can becontinued in time, after the 
cause has itself ceased to act, are by means of matter in 
motion, and by intelligence retaining or recalling the 
eflFects by memory, and thus, as to itself, maldng them 
still present. But matter in motion cannot will or se- 
lect, decide or determine, among the various conceiv- 
able possible volitions ; and though it may be a link in 
the connection between a past event and a volition, the 
last and essential link is made by the mind itself. The 
nature of the circumstances cannot enable them to 
make a necessary connection, or to decide when and 
where it shall be ; their nature can have no influence 
on the mind in wiDing tiU it knows their nature, and it 
is thus only through the cognition of the mind itself, 
that they have any influence on the act of wiU ; and 
the real connecting cause is intelligence,— mind ;— and 
the past circumstances, including any movements of 
matter, only fiimish the knowledge, or reasons, for its 
action in willing. These positions confirm the conclu- 
sion we before reached by another mode, that every act 
of will is, in itself, a beginning of action. 

Again, if the past is a necessary cause of volition in 
a mind, then, as to this mind, there always is a past, it 
must be constantly willing, which is contrary to tJie 
known fact. If it be said that, though the past does 
not of necessity always produce a volition, yet, whenever 
a volition does occur, it is, of necessity, so connected with 
the past as to be controlled by it, then, as the circum- 
stances cannot themselves sdect and determine when 
this connection shall, and when it shall not be, we muat 
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find some other cause for this coimection, and onr pre- 
Tions reasoning npon this ^^necting cause recnra. 
Even if we snppose this subsequent connection to make 
the effect^ i. e., the act of will, necessary ; it does not 
follow that ^ ccmse^ which, by this connecting, pro- 
duced the act of will, was necessitated in its action by 
the preexisting past ; but, on the contrary, it has been 
shown that, if so, all the possible acts of will must be 
simultaneous with the supposed past existence, which is 
thus presumed to cause and necessitate them, and no 
new act of will, or any other effect, could thereafter 
arise, as the effect of such connection with the past. 

From this reasoning it also follows, that there must 
be some cause, which doe{( not, of necessity, produce its 
effects immediaielyf but, as just stated, if the effect of 
a cause may be deferred one instant, it may be deferred 
another and another, and so on forever, and hence such 
cause may never produce its effect ; and this must be a 
cause, a power, which, so far as the past is concerned, 
may act, or not act. Mind, intelligence, is such a pow- 
er, and it is conceivable that matter in motion may be, 
both admitting the intervening of time between any 
two extrindo changes which they may produce by 
their continuous activity ; and these are not merely the 
only causes that we know of as admitting of this de- 
ferred effect of their activity, but the only real causes 
of any kind, that we can conceive of. K the activity — 
the motion — of matter ceases, it reqxores external force, 
again to put it in motion. K the activity of spirit 
ceases, it requires some change within, or without it- 
self, which it feels or perceives — some want — ^to rouse 
it to activity. It seems coficeivable^ that these two Idnds 
of causes may act and react upon each other, at least 
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thnfi far, that intelligence may put matter in motion, 
and thus make it a cause of change, and that the 
changes caused by matter in motion may famish the 
occasions or the reasons for the action of intelligent 
cause. It is not, however, conceivable that matter can 
act directly on the will of any intelligence, but, only by 
changing the circumstances, occasion it to want, or if 
listless and inert, remind and call its attention to the 
conditions of want. And this is only so to alter its 
knowledge, that its own action, freely conformed to its 
own knowledge, will be different from what it would 
have been but for such chauges by matter. The same 
is true of all changes or circumstances external to the 
mind whose action is thus influenced, and which are 
produced by any cause extrinsic to it, or even by itself. 
It is the changed knowledge that the mind uses to de- 
termine its action, without regarding how it became 
changed. 

If matter in motion, or any other unintelligent cause 
can change the circumstances, the changes can of them- 
selves produce only the same subsequent effects as if 
such changes were the results of intelligent cause. In 
the one case it would be cause doing without design 
what, in the other, cause did with design. No such 
causes of change in circumstances, and no such change 
of circumstances, can act directly on any will without 
making that will its own ; and can only influence an- 
other to will differently by, in some way, changing its 
knowledge ; and this it may do by actually changing 
the circumstances which the mind views, or the mind's 
view of the same circumstances without any change in 
them. This is the limit of the power of circumstances 
on the mind in vrilling, and aU their pawer^ as- already 
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shown, depends cm the mmd^s ahUUy to will freebf — 
to direct its own action in conformity with ite own 
knowledge. 

In many cases, in which the act of will is supposed 
to be controlled by circumstances, the influence is not 
ascribed to any existing circumstances, but rather to 
the fact, that certain circumstances do not exist. When 
such non-existence is recognized by the mind before its 
act of will is determined, it makes a portion of the 
knowledge by which its effort is influenced or deter- 
mined, but, when it is not recognized, it may only influ- 
ence the effect of its effort. In the case of non-existence, 
it is obvious that the mind is influenced in its effort, 
not by the non-existent thing, but by its own knowl- 
edge of such non-existence, and of the consequences at- 
tending it, and it is also true, in the case of any external 
existence, that the mind is influenced m its efforts, not 
by the thing itself, but by its knowledge of the existing 
thing, and of the consequences attending it. The thing 
itself, if unknown, would have no effect upon the mind, 
or upon its effort ; and it is only by changing its knowl- 
edge, that changes in circumstance have any influence 
whatever on the mind's action ; and change of effort, 
upon changed knowledge, as already shown, does not 
conflict with freedom of effort. 

If there were no past or present circumstances — 
nothing external to itself — for the mind to know, or 
even if there were none known to it, its only act of 
will or effort would be to create something out of noth- 
ing — ^to begin a primary creation. In doing this it 
would not of course be controlled by existing or past 
circumstances. And, if we suppose events and circum- 
stances abready existing to be in action and producing 
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effects, then, the only reason for the action of an intelli- 
gent will must be, either to arrest or to vary those 
effects, or to produce other wholly independent effects. 
These last must be by the mind .acting independently 
of the existing circumstances, excepting so far as it per- 
ceives that they will not produce the effects ; and in 
this case the mind directs its own action or effort, by 
means of its own knowledge of the end wanted and of 
the modes of reaching it ; or, in other words, perceiv- 
ing that no other causes are producing the desired re- 
sult, the mind exerts its own c-ausative power to do it. 

In the other case, when the mind seeks to airest or 
to vary the effects of the supposed action of circumstan- 
ces, its effort must be to resist or control their influence ; 
which is the reverse of control of the mind by the cir- 
cumstances. If, however, it be supposed that the effort, 
or volition, is one of the effects of the action of the cir- 
cumstances, there being but one effect, and that effect 
not a thing, in itself, but merely a change in the condi- 
tion of a thing or being, such change, or such Effort, 
or volition, must be the effect of its cause. And 
hence, in such case, the effort or volition is the effort 
or volition of the circumstances, and not of the being 
with which it is associated, and argued nothing against 
the freedom of that being when it exerts its power to 
produce an effect — ^when it does will. 

A man may wiU to give a beggar a shilling, and 
unexp'ectedly find he has no shillii:^ to give. He free- 
ly willed to give. He acted upon his knowledge, — ^be- 
lief, — ^that he had the shilling, the means of producing 
the future effect which he designed ; but, in the exe(m- 
tion of that design he was frustrated by the actual ex- 
isting circumstance. It is in the doing what he wills, 
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and not in the wHUng^ that a man may be direc^ con- 
trolled by the external circimiBtances. 

Of the three and only conceivable modes of infln- 
encing the mind in willing, from withont the mind that 
wills, two of them are inconsistent with any exercise of 
its will, and the other is effective only in case the mind 
wills freely. If, then, in willing, it is influenced by 
something extrinsic, it mnst, to be so influenced, will 
freely ; and if, in willing, it is not influenced by any- 
thing extrinsic, it must, in such act, be wholly under its 
own control, and, of course, be free in such act of will- 
ing ; BO that, if a mind wills at all, it must will fi'eely. 

The same result, in terms, is more concisely reached 
thus. For a man to will and yet not will freely, is to 
wiU as he does not will; is to be willing when he is 
unwilling, which is a contradiction. Seasoning, then, 
directly upon the noat/are of the thinga involved in the 
inquiry, or from the logical relations of the terms by 
which those things are represented in the common dis- 
course of men, we reach the same conclusions, that the 
mere ax^t of willing implies a free action, involving the 
necessity of freedom in the agent willing ; and that to 
will, and yet not will freely, involves a contradiction ; 
and hence, the only question left, in r^ard to the free- 
dom of the human intelligence in willing, is, does it 
wiU? This we assumed as a fundamental premise of 
our argument, and, if our reasoning is correct, the con- 
clusion that the mind wills freely is within our pos- 
tulate. 

K ecessitarians assert that the existence of such free- 
dom is neither true in fact, nor even possible. I shall 
notice their arguments in Book IL of this work* 

6 
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It appears, then, that every being that really wills, 
must will freely. The sphere of its free activity may 

of its intelligence, from the lowest, most sluggish form 
of sentient life, to that of the most vital and ethereal 
spirit — from the contracted world of the monad, to the 
illimitable sphere of the Supreme Intelligence. Through- 
out this infinite range, each, in its own sphere, is equally 
free. K I want a piece of metal, and, from deficiency 
of knowledge, know only tin and lead, I cannot will to 
have gold ; and yet, as to the obtaining of tin or lead, 
my efforts may be as free as though I knew all the 
metals. Within this limit of my knowledge I am as 
free to will, as if I were omniscient. K I have knowl- 
edge of other metals, but also know that I have power 
to obtain only tin or lead, I will not make the. effort to 
obtain gold ; but as to tin and lead, I may will as freely 
as if I were omnipotent. 

Mere matter — ^unintelligent, having no will — ^must 
be wholly controlled, in its changes^ by some power with- 
out itself; all real changes in it, except the subsidiary 
effects of the finite, must be referred to the aotion of 
the Supreme Intelligence. Or if^ in any sense, matter 
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can be said to produce change, by being itself in mo- 
tion, Bncb change is, and, ss before shown, mitgt he a 
Bocessary consequence of such motion, which the mat- 
ter has no power to prevent or to vary. It has no 
knowledge, and, so far as its own movements, indepen- 
dent of any present action of intelligence, are concerned, 
is wholly controlled by the past. In short, it has no 
will, no self-control, and hence no inherent or real lib- 
erty. And if it had, having no knowledge,' it woxdd 
have no sphere in which to manifest it. If to senseless 
matter we add only sensation, it could feel, but not 
will. It might suffer, and yet could not know that any 
change is either possible or desirable. As yet it knoiM 
no toant^ and must passively suffer or enjoy its sensa- 
tions. If now, adding want, we suppose a being capable 
of conceiving that by change ilB snffering may be di- 
minished, or its pleasure enhanced, it may then want 
change ; but if it have no knowledge as to what change 
will produce the effect desired, or knows no real or sup- 
posable mode of producing such change, it still cannot 
will. With the addition of such knowledge, will be- 
comes possible, though it does not follow of necessity ; 
otherwise, it would always immediately follow, and 
there would be no opportunity for the mind to select as 
to the different wants, or as to the different means of 
gratifying the same want ; the first want felt, with the 
first known means, would immediately determine the 
volition ; and no exercise of the judgment, no delibera- 
tion as to different wants and modes, would be possible, 
which is contrary to known facts. To be available for 
effort, the knowledge must extend to the future. A 
being which does not perceive enough of the future to 
oonceivethatthe effect of its action will, or may be, to 
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gratify itB want ; for instance, that taking food may re- 
lieve its hunger, cannot be said to act, to eat, from any 
intelligence of its own ; and, in such case, some power 
without it must move it to action if it be moved. 

It lacks an essential element of creative, or first 
cause ; it does not form a preconception, perfect or im- 
perfect, true or false, of the effect of its effort. It can 
have no design, no purpose, no intent, no end in view ; 
and hence has no inducements to effort* It is evident, 
that to will to do anything requires an idea, a precon«- 
oeption, of the thing, or of something to be done ; to 
make an effort and have no object of effort ; to will and 
not will anything i% an impossible absurdity. Such a 
being, though it might still have sensations in the pres- 
ent aad memories of the past, yet, penjeiying no relar 
tion of these sensations and memories to the future, 
would have no means within itself of foreknowing the 
effects of its efforts on the fiiture, or that there would 
be any effect whatever ; and woxdd not will as to that 
future. It would have no will. It has no knowledge 
except as to the past and present; it is not, in any 
sense, in the future, and cannot act in the future ; its 
whole sphere of thought and activity is confined to the 
past, bounded and separated from the future by the 
present. It cannot change the past and any effort in 
regard to it, as to remember, or to recombine what it 
remembers, is really an effort to produce ^fulmre effect. 
It cannot will any effect, or change, as to the past or 
present ; and thus, having no knowledge available for 
willing, its sphere of free activity, always commensu- 
rate with that knowledge, is reduced to nothing. All 
changes in, or of such a being, must still, like ti^ose of 
unintelligent matter, be effected by some power with- 
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out itself^ with onlj this difEereDce, that the bemg may 
feel and recollect the changes, and matter cannot. 
There is no conceivable way in which such a being 
conld manifest its sensations and memories ; and, unless 
the external power, acting upon it, caused it to exhibit 
the phenomena we nsnally attribute to internal power 
— to will — such being would appear to us the same as 
senseless matter, moved only by external forces. If all 
fimte intelligences were of (his order, any real chaiiges 
in matter could only be by the wiU of God. The same 
also of a being with sensation, but no power of volun- 
tary action — ^no will ; and a being with no knowledge 
of good and evil, — using these terms in a large sense, — 
would have no choice as to its sensations, no want, and 
no will. In such beings all change must be either im- 
mediately or mediately by the act of God. The neces- 
sity of this control by the Supreme Intelligence, to the 
preservation of the being, or to any change in it, dimin- 
ishes as the being derives or acquires power itself to 
contrive those plans, which ai*e essential to its existence 
and well being.* 

The lowest order of intelligence, then, with which 
will is compatible, is that in which there is only one 
want ; with the knowledge of only one means of grati- 
fying it ; and that knowledge wholly intuitive. We 
say intuitive, because this implies less intelligence than 
acquired knowledge ; which presupposes an ability to 
learn by observation, or by rational process. Even to 
act from knowledge acquired by simple observation, re- 
quires an inference ; whereas this inference, or rather 
tiie idea or fact inferred, may itself be the subject of 
the intuitive knowledge. For instance, if I have ob- 

* S^ Appendix, Note XIX. 
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served that, when at one tune I willed to move my 
hand, it did move ; I may, from association, expect, or, 
having some previous idea of the nniformity of cause 
and effect, infer that when again I repeat the effort, the. 
effect may be the same ; whereas^ the knowledge that 
willing the movement of the hand is the way to move 
it, may be directly imparted intuitively. In the former 
case I have to devise the plan to reach the end from 
my own knowledge ; in the latter, the plan of effort is 
previously devised for me. The sphere of effort, as also 
of freedom, in a being with only one want and one 
known means of gratifying it, would be limited to grati- 
fying its only want in the only mode known to it, or 
not gratifying it at all. It is still a sphere commensu- 
rate with knowledge. The gratification of its want 
would still depend on its own effort, without which its 
want would not be gratified. To reduce this to its low- 
est terms, we must suppose the being having only one 
want and an intuitive perception of only one mode of 
gratifying it ; also to have no knowledge — no thought 
— that it may possibly be- better not to gratify it. If, 
in .this hypothesis, we increase the mmiber of wants, 
and suppose that only one of them arises at a time, it 
makes no material difference. In each case, as it oc- 
curs, it is still one want, one known mode of change, 
and no knowledge, or thought that it may be better not 
to adopt that mode, or to make, no effort to produce 
that change. If more than one want arise at once, or 
if the being knows of more than one mode applicable 
to the want, it must select among them ; it must com- 
pare and judge, requiring that mode of effort, which is 
known as an exercise of the rational faculties; but, 
under the condition above named, no comparison is in- 
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Btituted ; there is no occasion, no room for the exerfsise 
of the rational faculties. Now all animals, so far as we 
can ascertain, come into existence with wants, and some 
one knovm mode of gratifying each want, and no thought 
that it may be better not to gratify it ; and hence, re- 
quiring no additional knowledge to direct its effort, and 
of course no exercise of the rational faculties, no delib- 
eration to obtain it ; and this is instinct. 

Instinctive action still involyes a free effort of intel- 
ligence, though it precludes the exercise of the rational 
faculties in devising the mode of effort, or in selecting 
from different modes already devised by itself, or by 
others. Having the want, the requisite knowledge of 
the means, and the power to use the means, or to make 
an effort, it makes that effort. The effort in such case 
is spontaneous; no deliberation being required; but 
there is still an effort. It may, perhaps, be certain, that 
under those conditions such being will make the one 
particular effort, the only one known to it ; but this is 
not becau^ it is constrained to make, but, because it is 
in no way restrained £rom making such effort. It feels 
the want, has the power to gratify it, knows how, and 
being free to exert its power, does itself exert it. The 
effort still is the actual, the uncontrolled, the free effort 
of the being that makes it, and without which effort the 
effect would not be produced. That it has no knowl- 
edge of any other effort, does not affect its freedom in 
making that which it does know. It is not as in the 
case of matter which some other power has put in mo- 
tion and directed — the freedom of which, if it can have 
any, consists in the absence of any obstruction, or coun- 
teraction — for in instinctive action intelligence still uses 
and directs its own powers, and, without such ee^- 
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moYementy there wonld be no exercise of its powers. 
That the knowledge by which it directs snch exercise 
or eJSbrt is intuitive and not acquired, cannot affect its 
freedom in using its knowledge for directing its efforts, 
or for any other purpose. In either case, once in pos- 
session, it is equally knowledge, and the mind's own 
knowledge. An act of will is the primmy self-move- 
ment of the mind, and not an antecedent cause of it. The 
effect, or sequence which it, as a first cause, produces, 
is some change of body or mind. In an act of will or 
effort, the agent, even when he knows only one mode 
of action, is free in a different and wider sense than 
that of not being counteracted in an action which some 
external power has imposed upon him. 

The accent willinfi: is free to make and to direct the 
effort wSx it doTitBelf make. If there be notiuBg 
in existence but himself acting through his will, and his 
want and knowledge, which are independent of his will, 
the effort may yet be made. The want itself cannot 
know, or apply the knowledge. The knowledge itself 
cannot know the want and adapt the effort to it, nor 
could both combined. This must be done by some- 
thing which is not^only conscious of both the want and 
the knowledge, but is capable of perceiving the rela- 
tions between them, — ^by the intelligent being, — ^and, as 
there is no other existing activity (for by our hypothesis 
there is no other existence of any kind but the one active 
being, the want, and the knowledge), the act must be 
wholly its act; and, there being no other power, it 
must act without restraint or constraint, it must act 
freely. Under our theory of instinctive action, the 
knowledge being reduced to the least quantity with 
which, will is compatible, the spheres of freedom and 
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of will there i^ach their least assignable limits, but are 
still, coexistent ; and, like the decreasing quantities of 
the differential calculus, retain their relations to each 
other, even in their infinitesimal forms ; and when free- 
dom vanishes, the will of necessity vanishes also ; and 
this occurs when the knowledge of the future is reduced 
to zero, admitting of no preconception of an j change to 
be willed, or made the object of effort It will be ob- 
served, then, that the only essential difference between 
the observable phenomena of mechanical and of instinct- 
ive action, arises from the incorporation into a vital be- 
ing of one iota of knowledge, — the knowledge of one 
means corresponding to one want. Without this, even 
if a being had sensation and memory, its instinctive 
movements must be produced without amy effort of its 
ovm by some external power ; and, whether the subject 
thus moved be that of being with spirit, bones and 
muscles, or that of stars and planets, such movements 
are purely mechanical. The proximity of the two, sep- 
arated only by this single step, has caused confusion in 
regard to them, and led some to doubt, whether what 
we class as instinctive actions are not, really, mechanic- 
aL And it seems quite conceivable that the first instinct- 
ive movements, as, for instance, that of the infant in 
obtaining food, are not preceded by any act of its will, 
but that all the movements of its muscles to that end 
are as immediately produced by the Supreme Intelli- 
gence, without the action, prior or present, of the in- 
fiemt's own will, as are the beginning of movements in 
lifeless matters ; that these first motions of the infant 
may be but God^s teaching; his mode of practically 
and directly imparting the knowledge3 which is essen- 
tial to its existence, till, by imitation, or other means, 

6* 
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it learns to evoke, or to invoke the same effects hj its 
own efforts ; as a tutor, with his own hand, sometimes 
guides that of his pupil, to teach him how to write. If 
it has not the knowledge that it can will, and also haw 
to will, by intuition, it must, in some way, acquire it 
before it can itself will, either freely or otherwise. It 
seems quite concewcMe that this and other intuitive 
knowledge may be thus practically taught us, and es- 
pecially in regard to our bodily movements ; and yet, 
on closer examination, we may find that this is practir- 
eaWy impassible^ and that such knowledge must be 
taught, or must consist in an idea, or canceptian af the 
mode direcUy imparted as such, and not derived from 
the observation of external movements of our own 
bodies, or those of others. The m/mng of the hand by 
external force is so entirely distinct from the internal 
efart to move it, that the knowledge of the latter could 
no more be obtained from the former, than the idea of 
weight from color. Nor could I ever learn to move 
my hand by will, from seeing another person move his 
hand, — ^for the process of will by which he does it, is 
not cognizable by the senses through which alone I 
could learn it in observing the external. All that I 
could possibly learn from seeing another person move 
his hand, by will, or from having my own hand moved 
by a force exerted through the will of another, would 
be the velocity and direction of its movements, and not 
the process of will by which it was so movied. Still 
less could I get this idea of movement by will, from any 
movement of my hand by an external force, which I 
did not refer to any act of will whatever. Nor can the 
mind first get this idea by the application of its reason 
to such external phenomena ; for no one has ever yet 



difieoTered any rational connection between the effort 
and the morement^ 

The mind, then, does not get this knowledge of 
mnscnlar movement at will, hj obsenration, and must 
get it by intuition ; and by it we know only the fact 
without any rationale of it. It mnst be an ultimate 
idea directiy imparted to ns, and we may, with the first 
want of mnscnlar action, be supposed to know the mode 
as well as at any subsequent recurrence of such want 
There is nothing gained by supposing the first muscular 
movement to be mechanical, or the effect of external 
power. The facts in regard to a want which comes into 
existence after we have become capable of observing, 
confirm the conclusion that such knowledge is direct* 
ly imparted to us, and that all that is voluntary in sub- 
sequent action, is voluntary in the first instance ; that 
it is our effort, and is not the direct effect of the exter* 
nal power which imparts this knowledge. The change 
in our knowledge-is' only a reason for changing our own 
efforts. 

By the same mode of reasoning it may be shown, 
that we must also intuitively know the mode of putting 
our mental faculties in action ; and as every effort we 
make is, in the first instance, to affect some portion of 
either our body or mind, we are justified in regarding 
all these early actions, which we term instinctive, as 
the consequence of the effort of the being to gratify its 
want by a mode intuitively known to it ; and with a 
preconception, at least, of the proximate effects of that 
effort ; and hence, as really voluntary and not mere 
mechanical acts, from which, indeed, they are suflSdent- 
ly distinguished by the existence of the effort and its 
prerequisites, want and knowledge. 
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If thfsre are atiy such moTementfi of the body pro- 
duced by external power, as have just been mentioned 
as etmceimbUj they are as purely mechanical as those 
of inert substance. 

In nature, when God works out his own plan, the 
action is called mechanical. When he imparts the 
knowledge of a plan to a finite being that works it out, 
the action of this being is insHnotive. 

The uniformity and symmetry which we see in crys- 
tals, are Gkni's p^ect work, and rank with the meehanr 
ical. The bee, in forming its cells, though it executes 
with less nicety and precision, works &om a plan equal- 
ly uniform and equaUy symmetrical, which God has 
furnished to it,* and its action is msimctive. It knows 
the plan, but probably does not know why it is prefer- 
able to others. Some of its advantages were unknown, 
even to scientific men, imtil revealed by the application 
of the differential calculus. 

We have, then, incorporated in our beings, in the 
first instance, the power to will ; the want, which re- 
quires the exercise of that power ; and the knowledge 
which is requisite to its early and very limited exer- 
cise ; also the knowledge that by will we can put in 
exercise those mental faculties by which we may come 
to more perfect knowledge, which sometimes itself 
gratifies the want and at others reveals the action appo- 
site to the want. We also thus have the knowledge of 
the first step into the external by muscular action. 

The power to will, a want, and correiqponding knowl- 
edge of means to gratify it, are constitutional elements 
of every creature that wills ; and such creature can at 
once will, and will freely, because it is constitutionally 
such a creature as it is. 
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lofitmct may teach the infant only Btifficient to en- 
able it to come within the reach of easy effort to accom- 
plish its object ; 'and this may be designed to induct it 
into a habit of maidng effort, thns subserving a double 
purpose. If this be so, it mil not materially vary the 
previous results. 

The instinctive actions, then, being voluntary, in 
what respect do Ihey differ from other acts of will t 
The whole phenomena of most voluntary actions, as ob- 
served in the adult man, are embodied in the want, the 
knowledge, including the preconception of the future, 
the deliberation, the volition, and the effect. The dis- 
tinction we are seeking is not in the facxdty of will it- 
self ; we have not two wills. It is not in the want, for 
the same want may often be equally gratified by the 
instinctive, or by other modes. It cannot be in the vo- 
lition, for the same volition may arise in instinctive, as 
in other modes. It must then be in one or both of 
the oth^ two elements — deliberation and knowledge, 
that is, in knowledge itself, or in the mode of obtain- 
ing, or of applying it. Now, one of the most obvious 
peculiarities of instinctive action is the absence of de- 
liberation, or of any exercise of the judgment, or ra- 
tional faculties, in devising or selecting means; and 
Ubis condition of absence, as we have just shown, can b6 
perfect only when the knowledge of the mode of action 

In farther confirmation of this we may remark that 
if, on any particular occasion for action, we have not 
the requisite knowledge, we must, in some way, acquire 
it ; and in its acquisition, or in its application, or in 
both, must use our rational' faculties.^ We have also 

* See Appendix, Note XX. 
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ahown, that the mode of prodncing bodily movements 
by willy mnst be intuitiYely known; and that this 
knowledge is simply of the fact, without any snch ra- 
tionale of it as will enable ns to vary the mode by any 
mental process. We know bat one mode, and this 
knowledge is intnitive. In the first applications of this 
knowledge, we do not know that there may be some 
reason for not making the movement, and such action 
then is purely instinctive. As, in onr efforts to produce 
external changes, we always b^in with bodily move- 
ments, they form the substratum of our plans of action 
for such changes. In these plans we subsequently learn 
rationally to combine muscular movements to produce 
desired results, for which our intuitive knowledge is 
insufficient. Our plan may embrace certain particular 
movements, the order of which we arrange ; but we do 
not attempt to arrange, or plan the mode of producing 
these particular movenients. When, subsequently, we 
have learned to look about us to see if there is sufficient 
reason for not making the contemplated movement, and 
have decided that there is not, we are in tJie same con- 
dition as if we had no knowledge, no thought, that there 
might possibly be such reason. In the last analysis, the 
bodily movement itself is always instinctive ; there is 
no plan, no deliberation, no exercise of judgment, as to 
the mode of making it ; but only as to the particular 
movements, or series of movements, to be effected by 
the known mode ; and the intuitive knowledge that by 
will we can produce muscular movement, is the starting 
point of all our efforts for external changes. 

From this one common point both instinctive and 
rational actions take their departure. In the instinct- 
ive, the plan of action, or the successive order of the 
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0erieB of ToIitionB reqiiired to produce the intended re- 
Bolt 10 also intnitiyelj known, is bo imparted, either 
mediately or immediately, that it is the same as if in- 
eorporated in the being, and requires no rational process 
to ascertain it. The whole plan may be known at once, 
or only each step, singly, as it is reached. In either 
case it still requires the exercise of the will to act ont 
the plan thus famished to it, without which the knowl- 
edge even of the whole plan, though associated with a 
want demanding ite execution, would not avaiL 

The kid, the moment it is bom, can rise upon its 
feet and go directly to the food its mother supplies. It 
must not only know that by volition it can produce 
muscular movement, but it must know what particular 
movements to make, and the order of their succession. 
It works from a plan famished to it, and not designed 
or contrived by itself. As, by its will, it still prodaces 
effects in the future, it is creative, but in an inferior de- 
gree. It creates, as the most untaught laborer, who re- 
moves the earth from the bed of a canal, has an agency 
in creating the canal, though he acts only under the di- 
rection of the superior intelligence, which designed and 
comprehends the whole structure. The inferior fr^e 
agent, while executing all within its own sphere of ac- 
tion, — aU the plan which itself formSj or appreAendd—^ 
may subserve the purposes of a superior intelligence 
and help to execute its higher designs. But the intui- 
tive knowledge of a mode of producing bodily move- 
ment, except when mere bodily movement is itself the 
primary want, would answer no purpose unless the 
knowledge of the particular bodily movement, or series 
of movements, required to reach the end, is superadded. 
If this is intuitive also, requiring no exercise of the ra- 
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tional faculties, no deliberation as to the plan, or order 
of Bucoessiye efforts, then the action, or series of actions, 
is purely iostinctiye. But to shut out all ground for 
the exercise of the rational faculties, there must, as be* 
fore stated, be only one want, one known mode of grat- 
ifying it, and no inowledge or thought that it may pos- 
sibly be better not to gratify it. 

If we suppose au intuitive knowledge of two or 
more modes of gratifying the same want, or that there 
are conflicting wants, we have a case for the exercise of 
the judgment. In the former of these cases, the mind 
may be said to be confined to the two or more mode& 
It has not designed or planned either of them ; but it 
may design and plan, and must decide as between 
them; and then the subsequent action becomes, so far, a 
rational one ; and, if the decision is not immediately 
obvious to the knowing sense, deliberation— effort to 
examine and obtain more knowledge— with consequent 
delay, becomes an element in the mental process of de- 
termining the final effort. The same is obvious in the 
case of conflicting wants ; and we may remark that any 
indisposition to the effort, or a disposition to be passive 
and inert^ is a conflicting want. 

When the plan of action was before unknown, and 
yet is obvious to simple mental perception, without pre- 
liminary effort to acquire it, the case approaches very 
nearly to that of action from a plan intuitively known, 
if/ indeed, it can be practically distinguished from it. 

Another easy divergence, from the purely instinct* 
ive, seems to be that in which the knowledge of the 
required change, or series of changes, instead of being 
intuitive, is derived from the simple observation of such 
external changes, or movements as we can see others 
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make, leqniiing only to be imitated. This differs from 
the intnitiye, in requiring an effort of attention to ob- 
serve the moyementB or tiieir Bucceesive order ; and an 
exendse of the rational facnlty to infer, that as we 
have the power to move onr mnscles, we may there- 
fore be able to make similar movements, and that they 
will lead to similar results. We might thns learn to 
apply our knowledge of muscular moyement by will ; 
though, as ah*eady shown, we never could acquire this 
knowledge by merely observing others. 

As distinguishing features of instinctive action, we 
have, then, the absence of any plan, design, or contri- 
yance, on thejxirt of the active heing^ to attain its end ; 
and, in place of such contriyance of its ovm, the knowl- 
edge of a plan directly imparted to it, ready made, re- 
quiring no contrivance of its own, and no deliberation. 

The circumstances under which such actions are 
most conspicuous, perhaps the only cases of purely in- 
stinctive action in human beings, occur m the infant, 
when its whole attention is absorbed by the want of the 
moment, when its knowledge is limited to its intuitive 
perception of only one mode of gratifying that want, 
and it has yet no thought that it may be better not to 
gratify it. In brutes it continues more prominent, be- 
cause they learn less of other than the intuitive modes. 
It seems, too, not improbable that, with the deficient 
ability to plan rational modes of action, the necessities of 
existence may require an increase of the intuitive modes ; 
but if our distinction is well founded, we cannot deny 
rational actions to most of the inferior animals, or even 
that a large portion of their actions are of this class, 
tiionghmore alloyed with the instinctive, than those of 
man. The hungry dog, acting instinctively, would not 
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hesitate to seize the joint of meat he sees before him in 
his master's kitchen ; bnt he learns that, in the presence 
of the cook, the effort to get it may be nnsnccessfal, or 
* be attended with nnpleasant consequences, and he gOY- 
ems himself in conformity to this acquired knowledge, 
including his consequent preconceptions of future effects, 
and foregoes the effort to appropriate the meat. K, in 
view of the circumstances, he plans to wait the absence 
of, or in some way to induce the cook to let him have 
the meat, he exhibits still more of rational design than 
by simple forbearance. Though instinctiye action is 
thus less conspicuous, as the acquired knowledge in- 
creases, it is. conceivable that a being with any amount 
of such acquirement may act without using it to contrive 
means, and may wholly disregard any plan it may have 
previously contrived for similar occasions. In man, a 
want may be so imperative or so absorbing as to ex- 
clude all others ; and also all comparison of the differ- 
ent modes of gratifying it ; and aU deliberation as to 
whether to gratify it or not ; and, in such cases, he acts 
as a being having only one want, one means of gratify- 
ing it, and no knowledge or thought that it may be bet- 
ter not to gratify it ; if the one known means has to be 
found, the action is a rational one ; but if it is intui- 
tively known, all the conditions of purely instinctive 
action are fulfilled. Cases in which our rational actions 
thus approximate more or less nearly to the instinctive, 
occur when we are under the influence of some absorb- 
.ing passion, as, for instance, of fear excited to terror, in 
sudden firight, and we yield to the impulse to flee from 
whatever has terrified us. If, in so doing, the mode is 
immediately perceived, or if it is a result of our own 
efforts in searching out and designing a plan of action, 
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but, under the excitement, bo instantaneonfily formed 
and applied that the element of deliberation is very 
minnte, the action will be - liable to be confounded 
with the instinctiye, though properly belonging to the 
rational 

That we flee from danger, and not ixma/rd it, indi- 
cateB the formation of a plam, of ws&on fcwnded an our 
perception of the circumstances. We may intuitively 
know that to avoid being burned we must move from 
the fire, and how to so move ; but we must still per- 
ceive—know — ^where the fire is, and the combination 
of the two knowledges may be by a rational process. 
In other words, the knowledge of the general facts may 
be intuitive, and their application to particular cases rar 
tional. In running from a fire, we may fall down a 
precipice of which we well knew, but did not take time 
to embrace the knowledge in our deliberation, or use it 
in the preconception of the effects of our action.* When 
we are conscums of forming the plan of action at the 
moment, however quickly, we are in no danger of con- 
founding it with the instinctive. The distinction, how- 
ever, is' practically not always obvious, and especially 
in those cases in which the plan of action is easily and 
quickly formed. The movement of the jaw, to relieve 
the pain occasioned by the pressure of a person's own 
teeth on his finger, would, no doubt, be deemed by 
some an instinctive action ; but there have been cases 
of idiots who did not know enough to do this, though 
they had all the intuitive knowledge requisite to make 
the movement, as evinced by their voluntarily making 
it whenever they ate ; showing that, at least in them, 
an inference from the peculiar circumstances qf the case 

*Bee Appeadix, Note XXL 
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— ^more knowledge — ^was re<laired to enable them to 
apply their intoitiye knowledge of the mode of moving 
the jaw, in sach way as would relies the pain of the 
finger. It may be as difficult for snch an idiot to form 
a plan for extricating his finger, as for a horse to plan 
to extricate his foot when it gets entangled in the hal- 
ter. The pain being in his finger, he, not improbably, 
seeks to move and thns to effect change in it, as the 
horse pulls on his entangled foot for relief; in both 
cases, from not knowing plana adapted to the circwm^ 
etanceSy aggravating the difficulty. In such persons, the 
intuitive knowledge may be less than in some others ; 
but the particular point at which the intuitive must be 
aided by the acquired, is not material to the illustra- 
tion.* 

Though, in terms, the rational may be clearly de- 
fined by the formation of a plan of action by the active 
being ; and the instinctive, by the plan of action being 
furnished to it by intuition, ready formed ; yet prac- 
tically we do not always readily perceive the exact 
boundary between them.f They are often blended, 
and perhaps the rational always embraces something of 
the instinctive. We may rationally plan a series of suc- 
cessive muscular movements in a certain order, but, as 
before stated, the mode of making each of the move- 
ments by will is always instinctive. The same rule will 
also apply to the use of our mental powers by a pre- 
arranged plan. 

The mode in which the knowledge of a plan of ac- 
tion is acquired does not affect the action itself. Once 
acquii*ed, whether by the teachings of the Infinite, or of 
a finite intelligence, or by our own rational investiga- 

♦ See Append Note XXEL f See Appendix, Note XXIIL 
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tioD, or by simple perception, the acting from it is the 
same ; and, having memory, we can repeat or reenact 
the same, bj mere association with onr wants knowing 
when to repeat it. The instinctive and the rational 
both admit of being thns repeated by memory and 
mere imitation, though neither memory nor imitation 
conld have had any part in om* first instinctive actions, 
for there were then no actioi;is to remember or to imi- 
tate ; and when ever the yonng intelligence begins to 
work by memory of a plan adopted in previous acts, 
instead of one known by a direct intuition applicable to 
the case, it begins to be the subject of habft. The same 
of those action^ which we have ourselves designed, how- 
ever complicated, however much contrivance and inge- 
nuity they may have originally required, when, after 
frequent repetition, we perform them in proper order 
by memory instead of by a reference to the original 
reasons of that order, they, too, have become habitual. 
The peculiar characteristic of habit seems to be that 
we become so fEimiliar with the plan by which the de- 
sired result is to be reached, that, at every stage of it, 
we know what to do from what has already been done, 
and do not have to form a preconception of the future, 
or, at most, not more of it than the next immediate act, 
or even recur to any preconception previously formed 
of it ; we do not have to perceive the connection of the 
immediate act contemplated with the end sought. We 
may merely recollect that, on previous like occasions, 
we did thus or so with satisfactory results ; and that, 
after such an act, such another act immediately follows. 
We do it by rote. Suppose a man, who is accustomed 
to walk in a certain path from one place to another, 
wisheils to go to some other place, requiring him to di- 
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verge from the familiar track. K, on reacliiiig the 
point^of diyergence, he fails to look at the portion of 
his plan, which is yet in the futare, but, as on former 
occasions, directs himself in each successive act by refer- 
ence to the preceding one, or by mere association with 
it, he will take the old path, and will not discover his 
mistake nntil he looks to the future and refers to his 
preconception of the result intended, and of the means of 
attaining it. This Aa&i^t«a22^ pursuing an old plan when 
a new one had been designed, is matter of common ex- 
perience. As a consequence of this working from mem- 
ory of an old plan, instead of one newly formed for the 
occasion, there is in habitual action little, if any, need of 
deliberation, or for the exercise of the rational faculties. 
As, in the case of instinctive action, there is also in the 
habitual, a plan ready formed in the mind, and though 
it may be there, by our own previous efforts, instead 
of by intuition, it subserves much the same purpose. 
Perhaps the only essential difference is, that the intui- 
tive knowledge TMiy embrace that of the occasions for 
adopting the particular plan ; and in adopting our own 
previously formed plans, we have always to determine 
by an exercise of judgment the proper occasions for 
their application. This, however, as already suggested, 
may sometimes be necessary also in regard to the appli- 
cation of a mode, or a series of actions intuitively known 
as the means of reaching an end ; and in the habitual, 
after we have decided to adopt the mode, or series, we 
pursue it without further deliberation, or exercise of the 
judgment in going through the successive steps. Again, 
as before observed, the occasion upon which to use a 
known plan, either intuitive or acquired, may be sug- 
gested by its mere association with recuiring drcum- 
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stances, and, if that examiiiation of our knowledge, 
which resnlts in a judgment, is an element of associa- 
tion, such examination, or exercise of the rational fSEtcnl- 
ties in comparing and judging is often so slight, or so 
instantaneous as to be almost unnoticeable. We ob- 
serve, then, how nearly habitual action brings us back 
from the rational to the instinctiye ; and in this we may 
jEmd the significance of the common saying that " habit 
is second nature." The instinctive also resembles the 
habitual in this, that it is not essefUial in either that we 
should ever know, at one time, any more of the plan 
than the connection between the action just done and 
the one next in order. The bee, when it has construct- 
ed one side and one angle of its cell, need not know that 
it will require five more such sides and angles to com- 
plete it. The most that is essential to its subsequent ac- 
tion is the knowledge that the next step is to make an- 
other like side and angle ; and so in the habitual, all 
that is requisite is the recollection of what action comes 
next, and then again the next. 

We find another similarity in the fact that, in re- 
sorting to an habitual mode, even though originally ac- 
quired, and especially if then adopted after full deliber- 
ation, the ndnd may again use it, as if it were the only 
one possible ; just, as in the first instinctive action, it 
adopts the one and only known mode, which it has by 
intuition. With these points in common, the instinctive 
may glide easily into the habitual. By repetition in 
practice, the memory of the consecutive order of the ac- 
tions may take the place of the direct knowledge of that 
order.* * 

Though more unlike, rational actions become habit- 

* See Appendix, Note XXiV. 
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nal by the same process — -by the repetition, on like oc- 
casions, of the series of efforts embracing the plan of ac- 
tion, till we distinctly remember the routine of the sac* 
cessive efforts, and can go over them in the same order, 
withont reference to the end or the reason of snch or^ 
der. In the habitual, as already intimated, the mind 
may determine each successive action, not by its per- 
ception of its connection with the fiiture, but by associa- 
tion with that which is past ; and this analogy of tsaek 
actions to the movement of a material body by a force 
behind it, without itself perceiving its course in the fu- 
ture, has probably favored the popular application of 
the term mechanical to habitual actions, which was 
naturally enough suggested by the comparatively small 
amount of mental effort they requii*e. 

It is obvious that a very large proportion of the ac- 
tions of adults are habitual, and that our rational ac- 
tions, in becoming habitual, approach so nearly to in- 
stinctive, is probably one cause of that difficulty in 
distinguishing the instinctive from the rational, which 
is so general ; a difficulty which may be further in- 
creased by the instinctive also actually becoming habit- 
ual, the two thus blending together and becoming un^ 
distinguishable in one common reservoir, from which 
the main current of our actions subsequently flows, and 
through which it is often difficult to trace their respect- 
ive sources. 

Customary or imitative actions also belong to this 
group. When we do anything merely because it is 
customary, we adopt the plans or modes of action 
which we have seen x)thers adopt, without ourselves 
contriving, and sometimes without even perceiving the 
reason why others have adopted them. In regard to in- 
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stinctive, habitual, and cnstomaiy actionB, the question 
may arise whether it may or may not be better to class 
those in which we perceiye the reason of the plan at 
the time of action, with the rational actions. There is 
evidently, in this, a distinction for which j[>hilosophical 
accuracy requires a corresponding difference in ex* 
pression* 

To recapitulate; mechanical action, or material 
movem^its and changes, are either God's action, imme> 
diate or mediate, upon his own plan — a part of his 
rational actions ; or, as seems to be conceiyable and 
more in conformity to the popular idea, the necessary 
consequences of blind causes, as of matter in motion, 
which can have no plan. 

Instinctiye actions are the efforts of a finite intelli- 
gent being, conformed by its intelligence to the plan 
which God has famished, or furnishes to it, ready 
formed. 

Bational actions are the efforts of an . intelligent 
being, finite or infinite, in conformity with a plan, 
which itself has contrived, by means of those faculties, 
which make a part of the constitution of its being, de* 
rived or underived. 

Customary or imitative action is the action of a 
finite being in conformity to a plan which it has derived 
from its observation of the action of others. 

Habitual action is the action of a finite, intelligent 
being, in conformity to a plan which it has in its mind, 
ready formed, with which practice has made it so 
fSEoniliar, that each successive step is associated with, 
and is suggested by those which precede.it, requiring 
no examination as to its influence, or its connection 
with the desired end, or effect in the future ; whether 
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that plan was originally instinctiYe, rational, or ens- 
tomaiy. 

In regard to habit, I would fiirther remark that it 
has, in Boine respects, the same relation to action, that 
memory has to knowledge. They are both retaining 
powers. As memory of the results of former investiga- 
tions, or of former observation, obviates the necessity 
of repeated investigation or observation to enable ns to 
know J BO habit obviates the necessity of examining as 
to the probable result of the different proposed actSy or 
of repeating the experiments required in the first action, 
and which, with the caution then requisite, rendered it 
slow and tedious, compared with the facility acquired 
after practice has made us familiar with the order of 
the successive efforts, and rendered us fearless of any 
latent consequences, the apprehensions of which, in the 
first instance, would induce careM examination of our 
preconceptions of the future effects. Habit seems to be 
mainly dependent on memory and association. The first 
time certain circumstances occur, if we have not the 
knowledge of the mode of action intuitively, we have 
to examine, compare, judge, and perhaps resort to ex- 
periments as to how we shall act ; when they recur, we 
may adopt the former modes implicitly, if the result 
was then satisfactory, or with such modifications as ex- 
perience may suficfirest; and repeat the experiments, 
^th variations, tm w; have got what we deem tiie 
best. Wlien, from the plan adopted on a former occar 
sion, gratification has resulted, a recurrence of similar 
circumstances suggests, by association, the want of like 
gratification. This want is also intensified, not only by 
the recollection of the former pleasure, but the mind, 
being relieved from the labor of a particular examina- 
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tion of tbe means and of devising a plan; and also 
from apprehension as to unseen consequences, which 
rendered circumspection necessary in the first instance, 
may direct its attention to the expected gratification, 
and be almost exclusively absorbed by it.* In regard 
to any action requiring several successive efforts, as, for 
instance, walking, a man with full strength, unless 
knowing by intuition not only the mode of making the 
particular muscular movements, but their proper respect- 
ive order and force^ would, probably, in a first effort 
to walk, have to proceed very slowly, giving a con- 
scious, attentive, tentative effort to each movement, 
and perhaps then not always succeed in practically 
doing as he desired ; but, by repeated experiments, he 
learns the proper order and degree of the movements, 
and by repetition becomes able to make them without 
any conscious thought as to the order, degree, or result, 
each effort suggesting the succeediQg one, as a letter of 
the alphabet, after much repetition, suggests the one 
which follows it. If, by memory, we retained the 
knowledge of the letters of the alphabet and of their 
order of succession only long enough for the occasion, 
we should have to relearn, every time we had occasion 
for such knowledge j and but for iJie retaining power 
of habit, we should have either to study or experiment 
in regard to every particular act, not instinctive, and as 
to the order of any instinctive series of actions, as often 
as the same might be required to reach the desired re- 
sult. Habit is but a substitution of the memory of for- 
mer results of investigation, and experience for present 
investigation and trial ; those former results being sug- 
gested by association with like circumstances. In other 

*See Appendix, Note XXV. 
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words, it is memory, aided by association, and applied 
to actions, when like occasions for them recur. In 
cases to which it is applicable, habit thus relieves the 
mind of nearly all the mental labor requisite to action — 
that of investigating the circumstances and forming its 
creative preconceptions in th^ future, and thus facili- 
tates our advancement in action ; making it easy for us 
to do that which we are accustomed to do, whether 
right or wrong. 

While habit thus facilitates effort, it also enables us 
readily to select from among passing occurrences those 
which require attention or effort, and to dismiss others 
almost without notice. When we have no special occa- 
sion to know the hour, the striking of a clock, which is 
constantly repeated within our hearing, makes so little 
impression, that it is not recollected a moment after- 
wards. We know from repeated observation that we 
need not attend to it. • It awakens no interest, no want, 
in us. Ask a man who has just looked at his watch, for 
the time, and, in a majority of cases, he cannot tell you. 
He hcibituaUy saw the time, as indicated on the dial 
plate, and inferred that the hour of his engagement had 
not yet arrived, or found that it suggested nothing to 
be done, and immediately dismissed the whole mat- 
ter. He can give no account of what passed in his 
mind. Perhaps a little more of memory of the pro- 
cess so instantaneous would reveal to him that he 
merely saw that a certain hour had not arrived, rather 
than what the present time was. The want for which 
he made the effort to look at his watch was satisfied by 
the former, and he had no interest to know or to retain 
the latter. 

That habit especially applies to those actions which 
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we have most frequent occasion to perform, increases 
tte benefits we derive from it. It seems, however, to 
be frequently regarded as a vicious element of mind. 
This, probably, often arises from only looking at its 
power to perpetuate or facilitate actions which are 
wrpng, overlooking its influence on those which are 
right, and may be 'confirmed by the further considera- 
tion, that retaining the old habit enables us to dispense 
with new acquisitions and with new efforts, thus foster- 
ing indolence; and that which legitimately furnishes 
the great meaas of progress in action, thus perverted, 
enables a man to forego the efforts, which are the very 
germs of this progress. He has become familiar with 
one course of action — habit has made it easy to him ; it 
no longer requires the examination, the experimental 
efforts, the circumspection, which are necessary to learn 
and apply new methods. He has also learned the grati- 
fication arising from the habitual course, and does not 
know, and does not seek to know, that by pursuing a 
different course he may obtain a higher, more perma- 
nent, or more unalloyed gratification, or, at least, has 
not so brought the knowledge home to his affections, 
and into such practical form, as to induce a want for 
such higher gratification. Being slothful, the higher 
and higher wants, which with efforts for progress are 
continually evolved in the mind, are undeveloped, and 
remain in their original chaotic state, "without the 
sphere of his efforts, in a region which he has never at- 
tempted to penetrate, and, by the exercise of his crea- 
tive powers, to reduce to order. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

ILLUBTBATIOK FBOK CHB8B. > 

As a partial illustration of some of the foregoing 
views, let us suppose two persons, A and B, to be en- 
gaged in playing chess ; and as there is no conceivable 
necessity for supposing any other intelligence to do, or 
to have done, anything in relation to the game, we 
may, so far as the players and their efforts are con- 
cerned, assume that none others exist. The players 
have no intuitions of the game ; but the knowledge of 
its laws, indicating what moves can and what cannot 
be made, having been taught them by others, without 
any contrivance of their own, is somewhat analogous to 
that intuitive knowledge which is the foundation of our 
early actions ; and the unreflecting spontaneity with 
which a young player avails himself of an opportunity 
to take a valuable piece, without reference to future 
consequences, has some resemblance to instinctive, un- 
deliberative action. The first move to be made by A 
is, so far as the position of the pieces is concerned, to 
be made under precisely the same circumstances as has 
been every other first move, which he has ever made, 
and he may now make his habitual move without rein- 
vestigation, and each player continues to do this until 
the combinations become such that past experience can 
no longer avail. Or either may try an entirely new * 
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first or subsequent move, and test its advantages. In 
any case, however, both the players soon come to new 
or onremembered combinations. A has just moved, 
and may be supposed to be passively waiting the move 
of B, who is now the only active intelligence, and is to 
will his next move in view of the new circumstances 
which the last move of A has presented, and which cir* 
cumstances cannot now be changed until after himself 
wnis and makes his move. His primary wcmt is to 
checkmate his opponent ; but, in view of the circwmf- 
stances^ he Jcnows that, in conformity with the laws of 
the game, he cannot gratify this want by any move 
now possible. He then wcmU to make the move which 
will most tend to checkmate. This secondary want in- 
duces him to make an effort to ascertain what move 
will best falfil this condition. He examines, he ddSh 
erates — that is, he makes an effort to obtain more 
knowledge, with which to direct his final effort, or 
move; and then, by means of his knowledge of the 
present position of the pieces, and his power of forming 
an idea of the future, including his conjectures of the 
subsequent move of his opponent, he compares his pre- 
conceptions of the possible or probable result of various 
moves ; and having, by that use of his knowledge which 
results in a judgment, selected among them, wills, or 
puts forth the final effort in conformity to that judg- 
ment. He does not fully examine all the possible re- 
sults of every possible move. This would make the 
game insufferably tedious, indeed, impossible to be 
played in a lifetime ; but the time he will give to de- 
liberating is also a matter for him to judge of, or decide 
by his knowing faculty ; and, in fact, he often moves 
with a consciousness that his examination is very im- 
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perfect. Of two or more moves, he may not have de- 
cided which is best ; but, the fact is, he does decide to 
adopt one, and as, by the hypothesis, there is no other 
existing intelligent activity to decide for him, he mnst, 
in such case, himself decide which to adopt. So far as 
his present volition and act are concerned, it is the 
same as if he had never before willed or acted. That 
he has contributed, by his previous moves, to make the 
circumstances as they are, does not now affect the con- 
siderations by which his present move is to be deter- 
mined. For the purposes of this action, he beffina with 
the circumstances as they now are, and is precisely in 
the same situation as if he found the game in that con- 
dition and was (being already possessed of the same 
knowledge of the past and present, and with the same 
power of anticipating the foture) to move for the first 
time. Every time he wills, or puts forth an effort, 
making or planning a move, is a new and distinct exer- 
cise of his creative energy ; and the effect is a new crea- 
tion, evolved from the new circumstances, sometimes 
getting existence only in the conception of his own 
mind, and sometimes actualized, or made palpable to 
others, in the altered position of the piece moved. 

We might suppose a more complicated game, in 
which several persons moved at the same time on one 
side, each having to take into account not only the 
probable future moves of the several opponents, but, 
also, the simultaneous moves of his several coadjutors ; 
and this would more nearly resemble the complicated 
game of real life. But though, in real life, mai!iy may 
move at once, yet, to each individual, certain circum- 
Btanoes are presented for him to act upon at the mo- 
ment of willing ; and whether, at that moment, these 
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drcnmstances are fixed, or are still flowing by the in- 
fluence of some other intelligence or force, is but a eir- 
cnmstance to be taken into view in willing, as also the 
anticipated Aitnre action of other intelligences ; as the 
future possible or probable moves of one party at chess 
are taken into account by the other in determining his 
own moYC. If we look for the cause of the move, we 
refer it immediately to the will of the mover ; and if 
we seek the reason why he willed this and not some 
other moye, we may, in moBt cases, by making such an 
examination of the circumstances as we suppose he 
made prior to moving, form a conjecture, in some cases 
amounting almost to certainty, in others only to the 
smallest d^ree of probability ; while, in some instances, 
we may fail to discover a probable or even a supposable 
reason. The same thing occurs in real life, showing 
that we differ in our knowledge, or come to different 
conclusions from the same premises. One man may 
better understand the game of life, or see farther or 
more clearly into the friture, than another. Some can 
successfully compete with several skilfdl chess players, 
or can ably direct several distinct games at once ; and 
so some men are a match for many others in some of 
the rivalries of active life, and accomplish their ends in 
competition with numerous opponents. In a game of 
diplomacy, a Talleyrand or Mettemich would succeed 
against most men, many men combined, or in separate 
games with each at the same time. And a Being of in- 
finite power and wisdom would accomplish His pur* 
poses, though opposed by any number of finite intelli- 
gences, aU exerting their finite power as freely as He 

infinite. 

To one uninstructed, the chess board with a game 
6* 
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partly played out, would appear a mere confuBion, 
without any more arrangemeut than a child discoverg 
in the position of the Btars ; and the moves would seem 
to him as arbitrary and erratic as the motions of planete 
and comets did to the early pastoral astronomers ; but 
on ascertaining and applying the laws of the game, the 
element of design immediately appears, and an harmo- 
nions system is evolved from t^appkrent chaos. It 
is a crition-a very tiny creation-S: which the finite 
intelligence has as freel/y exerted its creative power in 
devising and assigning the laws of the movements of 
the game, and in moving the pieces in conformity to 
those laws, as the Supreme Intelligence exerts its in- 
finite power in making laws and moving the universe 
in conformity with them. The inventor of the game 
has, in fact, created another sphere for the exercise of 
human activity ; like the great sphere of God's crea- 
tion, conditioned by certain laws, which, for the pur- 
poses of the game, must be regarded as inviolable as if 
decreed by infinite wisdom, and enforced by infinite 
power. . It is a sphere in which many of the same pro- 
cesses of mind, which are common in active life, are 
brought into play, and in which are formed habits of 
effort, of deliberation, or the investigation of intricate 
combinations, preparatory to action ; and perseverance 
in effort under circumstances apparently the most hope- 
less ; and in which many of the emotions of real life, as 
hope, fear, despondency, the feeling of disappointment, 
the sense of superiority, the humiliation of defeat, the 
pride of victory, also have place.* 

If we suppose only one intelligent being to be en- 
gaged in the game, with an automaton chess player so 

• See Appendix, Note XXVL 
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contrived tliat the automatic moves will be in confonn- 
itj with the laws of the game, we shall have a case 
analogons to that of the finite intelligence acting with 
reference to the anticipated action of the infinite, uni- 
formly conforming to certain laws, the consequences of 
which can be only partially known, or vaguely antici- 
pated by the finite. But for this uniformity in the Di- 
vine action, our position, in the efforts of life, would be 
that of a person who should attempt to play chess with 
one who was wholly regardless of the laws of the game. 
In such case, all effort in investigating, planning, de- 
signing, and moving would be useless ; the game would 
be impossible. And so in the affairs of real life ; but 
for the recognized uniformity in the action of the Su- 
preme Intelligence, there would be no reason or ground 
for the efforts of finite free agents. 

In chess it often happens that, in conformity with 
the rules, only one move is possible ; for instance, when 
the king must be put out of check, and there is only 
one move by which it can be done. This resembles 
some cases of supposed necessity in the voluntary efforts 
of real life. By the laws of the game^ the player is con- 
fined to one move, and has no liberty to will any other. 
But there is no conceivable case in which the mind is, 
or can be, compelled to will at all, and this apparent 
want of liberty or analogy to it, in chess, is merely an 
inability in the agent to conform to laws which he has 
voluntarily adopted for his own government, and, at 
the same time, not to conform to them ; which, so far 
from detracting from a man's freedom in determining 
his own volitions, is essential to it ; for if, at the same 
moment that he either decided or willed to conform, he 
could also decide, or will, not to conform, and the two 
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mental efforts were to go forth Bimultaaeouslj, his 
power would be completely neutralized. It is a mere 
inability to work contradictions, and cannot eren be re- 
garded as a deficiency of power^ for no increase of pow- 
er tends to give such ability. In the case supposed, the 
effort of the player to make a particular move is made 
to depend on his knowledge of the laws of the game, 
and any other knowledge which may lead him to watd 
to conform to them ; and such government of himself 
to gratify this want, by the aid of any knowledge he 
may have, does not make a case varying from those 
which we have before considered. The laws of the 
game are certainly not more obligatory upon him than 
the just demands of his country, or the laws of God, or 
his own convictions of ri^t. In all such cases, the ex* 
istence of such obligation, or of any conclusions, or in* 
ferences from them, are but circumstances to be consid- 
ered by the mind in determining its efforts ; but do not 
affect its freedom in making the efforts, the making, or 
not making of which still depends on itself. 

The memory of the conclusions of former examina* 
tions of the circnmstances, of which these laws form a 
portion, may enable a man to dispense with present ex- 
amination, and act from habit. In chess, each player 
tacitly pledges himself to conform to the laws of the 
game ; and a man, on fhll deUberation, may lesolve al- 
ways to confonn his efforts to the Uwa of God, and, in 
both cases, his compUance may become habitual, so 
that he ceases to deliberate, or to form new plans of ac- 
tion, spontaneously adopting the old ; but this substitu- 
tion of the result of a former for a present examination, 
does not conflict with freedom, but is itself an act of 
freedom. If the mind's predetermination to be gov« 
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emed bj certam laws, or in ctftain circmnstances to 
act in certain uniform modes, could be regarded as a 
Tolnntarj cnrtailment of its liberty, that which was thus 
abandoned could be yolnntarilj resumed, and the mind, 
by its own act, r^ain its entire freedom ; but the free- 
dom of the mind is as apparent in the voluntary curtail- 
ment, as in the reeztension of its sphere of effort. But, 
in adopting such laws or modes, the mind does not, by 
its free effort, curtail its freedom, but uses its knowl- 
edge of general rules to lessen the deliberation required 
in each particular case as it occurs, or to direct its 
efforts in cases for which its knowledge, if it did not 
embrace these laws, or general rules, would be wholly 
inadequate. That God wills to conform His action to 
certain laws or uniform modes, does not impair His 
freedom. 

In regard to the influence of law on individual ac- 
tion or effort, we would remark generally, that matter 
camiot know the law, and, therefore, cannot govern it- 
self by law; that an intelligent being, knowing the 
law, and not wiUi/ng to be governed by it does not so 
govern himself; but that, in both instfuices, the move- 
ments or actions of the matter, or of such non-wilUng 
being, if made to conform to the law, must be so con- 
formed by some external power, to which the law is a 
rule of action. If the intelligence making or promul- 
gating the law enforces it by an exercise of its own 
power, then the law is only a law to itself, and the will 
of a controlled being has no part in it, and has no more 
to do with the result of a law thus enforced, than a 
heavy stone has to do with the effects of gravitation. 
A law made by one being for the government of an- 
other, and not enforced by direct application of power, 
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must depend for its efficiency npon the will of that 
other. He may will to obey it, because, having exam- 
ined the particular law, he deems it good in itself; or 
becanse it is dictated by a being in whose wisdom and 
beneficence he confides. In the latter case he adopts 
the mle, becanse he perceives that it is a particular case 
of a more general rule, on which he has before decided. 
In all cases of government by law, we are influ- 
enced, not by the existence of the law, but by our pre- 
conceptions of the effects of breaking the law, or of con- 
fonmng to it. It may be that we perceive it will 
grieve or offend one whom we love ; or it may be the 
consideration of more direct personal consequences, dis- 
tinctly and directly apprehended, or inferred from the 
attributes of the law-maker. The knowledge of the law 
is always such an addition to our knowledge as enables 
US better to preconceive the fature, and especially in 
regard to what others, in certain contingencies, will do ; 
but, in the mind's application of this knowledge, to de- 
termine its own efforts, there is nothing conflicting with 
its freedom in willing. If it wills in conformity to the 
law, it is just as free as if it wills in opposition to it. 
The word Icm^ in such connection, seema to be used in 
two distinct senses ; the one indicating a rule by which 
causes are governed in producing effects ; the other ex- 
pressing a mere xmiformity of such effects. But the 
observation of this uniformity of effects is perhaps but 
a mode in which we learn the law of the cause which 
produces them ; as, for instance, by our observation of 
the changes in the material universe, we come to know 
the laws which God has adopted for His own govern- 
ment in producing these changes, and the two senses 
of the term become blended in one. But be this as it 
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may, the knowledge of snch laws, whether they are the 
mere uniformity of the effects, or those invariable rules 
or modes which an intelligent cause adopts in produc- 
ing them, enables us better to preconceive the effects 
of our efforts, and, of course, to determine them more 
-wisely ; or, at least, more certainly to produce the effect 
intended. 



' 



CHAPTER Xni. 
OF wAxrr A2n> bffobt in yabious obdbbs of nrrBLLiaiaros. 

Fbom the forgoing views it followB that want, often 
regarded as a weakness, or defect, is really requisite to 
all but the lowest forms of animated existence. It is 
necessary to all intelligent activity, and hence, essential 
to all the enjoyment which arises from the exercise of 
onr faculties and from that conscious progress, or that 
satisfaction in the performance of duty, which attends 
our proper efforts. It is necessary to elevate us above 
the condition of mere sensitive and sensuous being; 
and, as no intelligent being will make effort to do what 
he does not want to do, it is thus necessary, with a meta- 
physical necessity, which even Omnipotence could not 
obviate. 

If these views are well founded, God Himself can- 
not be active, or make any progress, or produce change 
in anything except by being the subject of want ; and, 
in every order of intelligent being, to want is as essen- 
tial to the exercise of a free creative energy, as to know. 

This imputation of want to the Supreme Being, to 
some may seem irreverent, and especially to those who 
habitually regard it as an imperfection. Let such con- 
sider that we know God only by the attributes which 
He manifests in action, or by the effects of His action ; 
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tliat we cannot conceive of Him as destitute of quaU- 
ties ; and that the simplest and most evident affirma- 
tion which we can make, touching the exercise of His 
active power, is that He doeth that which He wanta 
to do. 

Nothing, by the mere fact of existence, can be a 
cause of any eS&ct after such existence began ; for all 
the effects of which its mere existence is the cause 
would take place the instant it came into existence, 
and all its causative power would then be eidiausted 
and cease. It could produce no forther changes even 
in itself; and hence, a sole first cause, without any 
want to excite it to effort, would immediately on com- 
ing into existence, become inert. Such existence, then, 
would not act on anything, but would become mere 
material to be acted upon. 

It is only by the faculty of effort that intelligence 
rises above this condition ; and this faculty, to be avail- 
able for such elevation to us, without direct, extrinsic 
aid, must either be continuous, or we must have a re- 
taining, internal power, with some adaptation, to put 
this retained power in action. In mind, one or the 
other of the required conditions is fulfilled by the con- 
stant, or by the recurring infiuences of want, which is 
the only mode known to us, and perhaps the only one 
which is conceivable, for exciting the voluntary action 
of an intelligent being, and moving it from a quiescent 
state. If we ever become quiescent, we cease to be 
cause, and this want must then become manifest by 
some change effected by some active cause without us, 
the effect of which, from the constitution of our being, 
we may recognize without effort of our own ; and the 
fiict is, we cannot always prevent such cognition. If 
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our mental activity ever entirely ceases, it mnst then 
be as if we had no mind, and we must be re-rrdnded 
before we can again become an active canse ; and this, 
as before suggested, may be done by want in us, pro- 
duced by causes to the action of which our own efforts 
are hot essential. 

If matter in motion is cause, its power, while it has 
any, is continuous and ready to be exerted whenever 
the occasion for it occurs. Being unintelligent, no ap- 
plication of self-moving power to it is possible ; having 
no mind, it cannot be reminded. 

It must be true of every intelligence, of whatever 
order, that if its activity entirely ceases, it cannot, of 
itself, put itself in action, till some extrinsic activity 
has, in some way, acted upon it ; and the only condi- 
tion upon which a sole First Cause could entirely sus- 
pend activity, without annihilation, would be by its 
first creating other cause, which would continue to be 
active independently of the creative cause, and which, 
by producing some subsequent change, would react 
upon and arouse the now dormant cause which by 
previous activity created it. There is, however, no 
reason to suppose that the supreme First Cause ever 
becomes quiescent ; and it is even doubtfiil whether the 
finite mind ever does. It is only certain that we do 
not always rememher in what we were active, or that 
we were active in any wise. 

iN'o intelligent being can do anything unless it makes 
effort to do something. It may try to do one thing and 
really do something else. A man may attempt to take 
a fiower ; and, for that purpose, by the requisite voli- 
tion move the hand, but, instead of reaching the flower, 
may overturn a vase, which he did not observe. His 
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plan did not embrace aQ the essential facts, or circum- 
stances ; his knowledge, at least as applied, was defect* 
ive, and the effect did not conform to the preconception. 
Still, but for the effort to reach the flower, he wonld 
not have oyertnmed the vase. If his power does it and 
yet he does not exert his own power, the power mnst 
exert itself, or be exerted by something withont him 
and not of him ; and, in either case, it is not his power, 
and he has no agency either in pntthig forth the power, 
or in producing the effect. He does not even make 
the signal for some other cause to put the power which 
produces the effect into action. If, then, the power of 
an intelligent being is put forth at all, it must be by 
the being to which such power pertains ; and the con- 
dition which makes the difference between the non- 
exercise and the exercise of its power is that of effort ; 
and hence, its effoi*t is necessary to its doing or being 
the cause of anything, even of that which it does not 
intend to do. But, when an intelligent being makes 
an effort to do somethin^y it is with an intent and design 
to do it ; and it will not try, endeavor, make effort to do 
anything which it does not want to do. So that, the 
wcmt to do something is essential to its doing anything, 
eren that which it does not want to do. 

But, though the want rouses the mind to effort, it 
doe^ not make or direct the effort. The intelligent 
agent that perceives the relation of the anticipated 
sequences of the effort to the want, must do this; 
though, without the want, these sequences would not 
be sought. If Kapoleon, on the morning of the battle 
of Austerlitz, had not been aroused from his slumber, 
he would not then have fought that battle ; but the 
page, the drum-beat, the cannon's roar, or the want of 
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food, of activity, or of gloiy, which aroused him, had 
nothing to do with the direction or order of the battle. 
So the want arouses the mind to effort, but does not, 
and, being unintelligent, oomnot direct, or even indicate, 
what effort. This must be determined by the mind, 
which uses its knowledge, intuitive or acquired, for that 
purpose* 

But, admittinfi" that want is in all cases a necessary 
prereq^site to^ort, some xnay suppose that effortl 
a condition of ca/use only ia a finite being ; and that 
infinite power accomplishes its ends without effort. 
Such, however, do not imagine that He produces effects 
or changes without an act of His will ; and, if our defi- 
nition of wiU is correct, this is an effort. To suppose 
any intelligence to become the cause of any change 
without some action of its own, is to suppose intelli- 
gence to be cause and a necessary cause, merely in 
virtue of its existeuce. But all the effects of such a 
cause must be simultaneous with its existence, and its 
causative power must cease at the moment of its birth. 
Ifow, at any given moment of time, all the causes 
which can influence the immediate succession of events 
must exist ; and, if the effects of all these causes are 
neceaaa/ry consequences of their existence, then these 
effects must all be coexistent with such existence ; and, 
even if we suppose one or more of these effects to be 
the creation of a new cause, if its effects, too, are neces- 
sary consequences of its existence, they, also, would be 
coexistent with its creation ; and the causative power of 
the first cause, with that of all subsequent created causes, 
would be exhausted at the same instant and no effects 
could be produced in the future. Hence the necessity 

« See Appendix, Note Xrvn. 
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of some cause, the effects of which do not, of neceesity, 
result irom its existence, but which retains a power of 
producing change that it does not, of neceesUy, exert at 
the instant — ^which is not cause merely in yirtne of 
its existence. 

Matter, retaining, or extending its power in time 
by means of motion; and intelligence, with power 
which it puts in action when it perbeives a reason, or 
has a want ; are the only such conceivable causes. Of 
these, we have already shown that intelligence, in its 
powers of effort and of preconception, has a special 
adaptation to future effects ; and that matter in motion 
can now be, at most, only its instrument in producing 
these effects. 

That God, with His infinite attributes, estate cannot, 
as already shown, of itself, be a cause of any changes 
subsequent to the commencement of such existence; 
and hence, if such existence embraces a past eternity. 
His mere exietenoe cannot, of itself, be, or ever have 
been, the cause of anything which has had a beginning. 

If the power exerts itself without any effort of 
the being of which it is an attribute, then that being 
has no more agency in producing the effect, than if it 
took place without any exercise of its power whatever. 
There must be a distinction between that condition 
of any being, finite or infinite, in which it actively 
produces, or endeavors to produce change ; and that 
condition of repose, in which, satisfied with things as 
they are, or as it perceives they will be, by the agency 
of other causes, it remains inactive and has no agency 
in producing change. The former must be a condition 
of effort. If, in the Supreme Being, there is no such 
distinction, then the effects must be independent of 
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action and are not caused by Him, for they come to 
pass as well without as with His action. Hence, what- 
ever has its origin in His agency must require His 
effort. 

Much of the reasoning which I have just before this 
applied to show the necessity of effort to the producing 
of any effect by a finite being, as man, is applicable to 
any order of intelligent being. The Infinite, however, 
would never, by its effort, produce effects counter to its 
intention.; although, through self-active free agents of 
its own creation, it might be the remote cause, or rather 
the cause of the cause, of what it did not decree, or even 
foreknow. 

The idea that Omnipotence may be creative with- 
out effort is, perhaps, induced by observing that with 
every increase of our own power we accomplish any 
given work with less effort ; and it seems to be a mathe- 
matical deduction, that when the power becomes infi- 
nite, the effort must become nothing. But if the mag- 
nitude of the effect, or the power required to produce 
it, keeps pace with the magnitude of the power appli- 
cable to its production, no such consequence is deduci- 
ble from increase of power. We look upon !N ewton 
and Napoleon, each in their respective spheres of action, 
as having had more power in themselves than most 
men ; but no one supposes they made less effort. On 
the contrary, we are apt to consider the efforts of such 
men as commensurate with the effects of the exercise 
of their powers. So, also, if the works of a being of 
infinite power are infinite, there is at least no reason 
to suppose that His efforts are not as great as those of 
a being of finite power produciag finite effects. Even 
Omnipotence has its bound in the absolutely impossible; 
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and there maj be effects, just within the verge of possi- 
bility, approaching so near the impossible as to task 
even infinite power to accomplish them. There is, 
however, in the case supposed, no power at all without 
the efibrt. If we should speak of a dormant power, we 
could only mean, not that there is now power, but that 
there would be power if exerted ; i. e., in a self-active 
being, with effort there would be power ; and attribut* 
ing Omnipotence to any being could only mean that 
the efforts of such a being may be all-powerful. 

Effort, then, to which want and knowledge are pre- 
requisites, is an essential element of a creative being ; 
and He who governs and controls all the '^ vast, stu- 
pendous scheme of things," and reconciles the various 
and conflicting efforts of numberless free agents in har- 
monious results, cannot be an inert being, passively 
looking upon the gradual developnient of His designs, 
but must put forth an active energy, must make effort, 
— must will these results. 

We have already remarked that want invoVes the 
idea, or knowledge of future change, though not of the 
means of producing change. Want, then, which, in the 
system we are asserting, lies at the foundation as a pre- 
requisite of effort or will, is also the first incipient, 
chaotic, but still inchoate stage of those preconceptions 
of the future by which the mind eventually determines 
these efforts ; and the want thus has with it the germ 
of the element of its own gratification. In this we may 
recognize something of that harmony, or unity which 
usually pertains only to truth and which ever marks 
the designs of Infinite Wisdom. 

But, for the gratification of the want, the mere 
knowledge that change is necessary is not sufficient 
We must know what change^ and, however small and 
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simple the want, or however easy and obvious the 
means, a creative preconception of them is required. I 
am hungry, and seek to gratify the want for food. I 
see bread before me, and know that, by various move- 
ments of my hand, mouth, tongue, &c. &c. in a c^ain 
consecutive order, and only in that order ^ the want may 
be gratified. I may want a house to give me shelter, and 
for this a more complicated creation must be designed 
and a more extended creative power must be put forth, 
and with the same regard to the order of the efforts, to 
actualize the creative conception. Still, the mind could 
design or form such creation within itself, and will, or 
make effort, to actualize it without itself, if there were 
no other intelligence or power in existence, or if all 
other existence were entirely passive ; and hence, feel- 
ing the want and having the knowledge required to de< 
termine the mode of gratifying it, could by its own in- 
herent powers, unaided and unrestrained by any other 
power, determine, or put forth a corresponding volition, 
could will the creation it has conceived, and, if there is 
a direct connection between its volitions and their 
sequences, the mind can thus actualize its conceptions 
in a real external creation. Kor, so far as relates to 
the act of will itself, is the mode of that connection im- 
portant. If 'the mind only knows that the consequences 
will, or may follow its volitions, this knowledge is a 
sufficient basis for its own effort ; for*an effort directed 
by its use of its own knowledge is self-directed and 
therefore iree. Whether there is any direct connection 
between volition and its final sequences, is a question 
which we have already considered, though more espe- 
cially in relation to external phenomena. The same 
question arises in regard to internal changes, and this 
will be considered in the next chapter. 
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Is regard to the relation of effort to internal 
changes ; as, can we of ourselves put our internal pow- 
ers in action ? or, can we repent of evil and change onr 
affections and dispositions solely by onr own efforts? 
we will first remark that, thongh we may very reason- 
ably suppose that our own mental efforts are more 
closely connected with mental than with external ma- 
terial changes, still, as it appeal's not improbable that 
our efforts are made effective in the external by the 
intermediate agency of the Omnipresent Intelligence, 
BO, Ih like manner, it may be that the Divine influence is 
necessary to give efficacy to our efforts for internal 
change. The question here raised is whether the se- 
quences of volition are the immediate effects of our 
effort to produce them, or if there is some intervening 
power or cause, to the action of which our own efforts 
are either necessary, or uniform antecedents. In both 
cases, however, the important fact that our efforts are 
necessary antecedents or conditions precedent to the 
changes is known, and famishes a good fonndation for 
effort, let the sub6^quent effects be brought about as 
they may. If the effort is essential t6 a desirable result^ 

7 
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the reason for the effort is the same, whether the reBnlt 
be proximate or remote. Though this is all that is 
strictly within the scope of our present inquiry, yet, as 
germane to the subject, we may be permitted to re- 
mark, that the action of those internal faculties by 
which we do follows our efforts to use them to increase 
our knowledge, or to effect other internal change, as 
uniformly as the bodily movements follow our efforts to 
produce external change ; the connection between the 
effort and the sequence of it is in both csBee equally 
tmiform and equally inscrutable. External circum- 
stances may affect us both internally and externally, 
may produce sensation and emotion; and may, also, 
move our bodies without our volition and even against 
it. 

We ^camiot directly will a change in our mental 
affections any more than we can directly will what are 
termed bodily sensations. We cannot direcHy will thj^ 
emotions of hope, or fear, or to be pure and noble, or 
even to want to become pure and noble, any more than 
we can directly will to be hungry, or to want to be 
Jiungry. If we want to take food we are already hun- 
gry, and if we want to perform pure and noble actions 
and to avoid the impure and ignoble, while this want, 
or disposition prevails, we are abready pure and noble. 
If we want to be hungry, i. e. want to want food, and 
know that by exercise, or by the use of certain stimulants, 
or by other means we may become hungry, we may by 
effort induce this, in such case, a cultivated want ; and 
if we want to want to be pure and noble and know the 
means, we may, in like manner, by effort gratify the ex- 
citing want, and induce the want, which in such case 
is ^ cultivated wont, to become pure and noble. 
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If, from seeing the pleasure whieh admiring a beau- 
tiful flower affords to others, or from any other canse, 
we want to admire it, we would readily perceive that 
some additional knowledge is essential to that end ; and 
that the first step is to find, by examination, what in it 
is admirable. To examine, then, becomes a secondary 
want, and we will to examine. The resnlt of this ex- 
amination Tfiay be, that its before nnknown beauties 
excite our admiration and make it, or the gazing upon 
it, an object of want ; so we may also will to examine 
what is pure and noble till its developed loveliness ex- 
cites in us, or increases, tiie want to be pure and noble, 
and induces a correspondiug aversion to what is gross 
and base. 

It may be that increasing our knowledge of the 
flower will have an opposite effect, and produce disgust, 
or confirm our indifference. We cannot, by will, de- 
termine what the knowledge, or the effect of the knowl- 
edge on us will be ; but still, as we cannot by effort 
directly discard, or lessen^ the knowledge we already 
have, the only way in which we can by effort change 
our present intelligential relations to the flower is to 
inorectse our knowledge ; and hence, herein lies our 
only chance and hope to cotne to admire it.*^ If there, 
is anythine: really admirable, or lovely in a flower, or 
in a moral emotion or sentiment, exatLation may r^ 
veal it, and our admiration' follow the discovery. If 
holiness were something which it were well for us to 
want and to have, and yet repulsive in its nature, ex- 
amination could not help the matter. We never could 
thus make it a ^prvma/ry want ; but, in such case, in- 
creasing onr knowledge might even eradicate such 

• See Appendix, Note XiLVJll. 
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want if innately existing. If reptdBive, it could only 
be wanted as a means of something else, and then, as a 
nauseons dose, the less thought of the better. But God 
has not so ordered it ; on the contrary, by the consti- 
tution of our being, virtue in all its forms, in itself, ap- 
pears more harmonious and beautiful, more lovely and 
attractive, the more it is examined ; and hence^ with 
the power to examine, may be made the object of a cul- 
tivated want and of consequent effort to attain it. 

We said the result of the examination, — ^the newly 
discovered beauties of a flower, or of a moral virtue — 
excUeSy or inoreaaes the want ; for the purely mental 
wants, as well as those associated with our physical 
nature, have their roots in the constitution of our being ; 
and the recurrence of the former, if not so regular in 
their periods, or so imperative in their demands as the 
latter, is still amply provided for without any special 
effort of our own. God has so constituted us that the 
want of progress — of something better than the present 
attainment — ^is an universal want, occurring in our spir- 
itual, even more certainly than the appropriate wants 
in our physical constitution. The occurrence of them 
ill both and our providing not only for their immediate 
gratification, but for their recurrence in the future, 
make conflicting wants, between which we have to 
decide ; and though our decisions in such cases may 
become habitual, and be almost unnoticeable, yet the 
occasions for such decisions will continue to arise. 

The occurrence and recurrence of our spiritual wants 
are as certain as those of hunger. We are continually 
reminded of them by our own thoughts and acts, by 
comparison with those of others, and by those external 
appearances, which result from God's thought and ao- 
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tion ; and He has placed within ns the moral Bense, as 
a sentinel, with its intuitions more certainly warning us 
of what, in wants, or means, is noxious to our moral 
nature, than the senses of taste and smell do of what is 
injurious to our physical. 

These remarks, with our previous reasoning, lead us 
to the conclusion that want, constitutional, acquired, or 
cultivated, is the source of effort for internal, as well as 
external change, and that this is true of every order of 
intelligent, active being. 

God directs His efforts with infinite knowledge, per- 
fectly considered, or comprehended — ^perfect wisdom ; 
man, his with finite knowledge, imperfectly considered, 
or only partially comprehended — ^fallible judgment, or 
imperfect wisdom. Infinite wisdom always reconciles 
its wants, or the mode of gratifying them, with what 
is right; and hence, moral perfection. Man's finite 
wisdom does not always reconcile his wants, or the 
mode of gratifying them, with absolute right; and 
hence, moral evil, or imperfection, in his general con- 
dition as exhibited in aggregated social combination ; 
nor yet with his own conceptions of right ; and hence, 
individual moral depravity, which can only exist when 
his efforts are not put forth in conformity to his knowl- 
edge or sense of right. 

As a man cannot do any moral wrong \A doing what 
he believes to be right, his knowledge, though finite, is 
infallible as to what it is morally right for him to do ; * 
and his fallibility in morals must consist in his liability 
to act at variance with his knowledge, or convictiofi of 
right, and never in deficiency of knowledge, or even in 
belief. In this view, his knowledge in the sphere of his 

* See Appendix, Note XXIX. 
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moral nature is infallible, and were lie infinitdj wise, 
or certain to act in conformity to his knowledge of the 
right, he wonld be infallible in his moral sphere of 
action. 

It is also evident that the mind mnst direct its 
efforts for internal change by means of those preconcep- 
tions of the fatare effects of its efforts, which its knowl- 
edge enables it to form. 

Now a preconception is an imaginary construction,* 
an incipient creation of the mind in the future. In 
forming it, the mind does not, of necessity, even con- 
sider, or recognize the already existing external circum- 
stances. In " castle-building " it often voluntarily dis- 
cards these circumstances and forms a construction 
entirely from its own internal being. Betaining its 
knowledge of the past, and having the power of ab- 
straction, it could just as well conceive even an external 
creation, if all external existences, facts, and circum- 
stances were annihilated. A man thus isolated may 
imagine a universe in which all is, in his view, beauti- 
ful and good ; or, confining himself to his own being 
and prompted by his physical wants, he may, in im- 
agination, revel in all the luxuries of sense. He may 
not even intend to make the additional effort to actual- 
ize these combinations, and hiake them palpable to 
others, or permanent within himself. If he makes such 
effort he, perhaps, finds that it is unavailing, and that 
he cannot give external reality to his creative concep- 
tion of such a universe, and that he has not the means 
to obtain the luxuries he has imagined. Yet he has 
fonned these ideal constructions as freely and as inde- 
pendently of all other existing causes, as though he had 

* See Appendix, Note XXX. 
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omnipotent power to realize the conceptions in an ont* 
ward creation. 

So, too, if moyed by the aspirations of his spiritual 
being, he may conceive in himself a moral nature, pure 
and noble, resisting all temptation to eyil and conform- 
ing with energetic and persevering effort to all virtuous 
impulses and suggestions. Though we may make no 
effort and not even intend to make any to realize such 
ideal conceptions, they are not without their influence 
on our moral nature. They appear sometimes to be 
formed merely for the exercise of our faculties in con- 
structing, and sometimes for the pleasure of contem- 
plating new and varied forms of harmony and beauty ; 
and, in both cases, they are not without utility. The 
preconceptions thus sportively made add to our knowl- 
edge and to our skill in combining, and furnish models 
which may be available for future practical use. Poetry 
presents us with such constructions ready formed by 
others. These purely ideal conceptions have this ad- 
vantage, that, in forming them, the mind being free 
from the excitements and selfish inducements, from the 
temptations of actual affairs, is more disinterested in 
its judgment of right and wrong and acquires expe- 
rience and forms habits, which, without its actually en- 
countering, prepare it for the exigencies of real life. 
The making of such constructions as harmonize with 
our conceptions of moral excellence is itself improving ; 
a determination in advance, by persevering effort to 
make them manifest in action upon proper occasion, is a 
greater step in progress ; and the mere willing to ac- 
tualize them, when the occasion presents, is, so far as 
the. moral nature is concerned, really their final con* 
Bummati<m ; for, whether the effort be exhibited in ex- 
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temal manifeBtatioii or not, makes no difference to tbe 
condition of the moral nature. The external act or 
effect is but the tangible evidence to others of the in- 
ternal effort, which is the real manifestation of the 
moral element. This is in harmony with onr statement 
that, producing -the intended effect is not material to 
our freedom in willing it. K a man wills to do an act 
which is good and noble, it matters not, concerning his 
virtue, whether his effort be successful or otherwise; 
the effort is, itself, the triumph in him of the good and 
noble over the bad and base. If the object of the effort, 
instead of external good and noble action, is the direct 
improvement of his own moral nature, then the perse- 
vering effort to be good and noble is, iteelf, being good 
and noble. 

It follows from these positions that, as regards the 
moral nature, there can be no failure except the failure 
to will, or to make the proper effort. The human 
mind, with its want, knowledge and power of abstrac- 
tion, having the power within and from itself to form 
its creative preconceptions and to will their actual reali- 
zation independently of any other cause, power, or 
existence of any kind, up to the povrd of wiUm^^ is, in 
its own sphere, an iudependent creative first cause. 
Exterior to itself it may have no power whatever to 
execute what it wills, or, having some power, it may be 
frustrated, or counteracted by other external forces; 
and hence, in the external, the contemplated creative 
consummation of volition may not be reached ; but, as 
in the moral noMre, the willing, the persevering effort 
is itself the consummation, there can, iu it, be no such 
failure ; and the mind, in it, is therefore not only a 
creative, but ^ Supbems obbahvb febst oaitsb. 
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We have then, between effort in the sphere of the 
moral nature and in that sphere which is external to it, 
this marked difference : that while in the external there 
mnst be something beyond the effort ; i. «., there must 
be that subsequent change, which is the object of the 
effort, before the creation is consummated ; in the 
sphere of the moral nature, the effort is itself the con- 
summation, and all that follows but manifests the con- 



dition, or the want of that nature, which, though innate 
and originally developed by the actual occurrences of 
life, may yet have been cultivated by the mind in con- 
templating its ideal preconceptions, without the inter- 
ference of external causes, or of circumstances, except 
so far as those externals may have suggested this culti- 
vation, or have added to the knowledge of the means 
of effecting it. 

In the ephere of its ovm rrwrcH nature^ then, what- 
ever the finite mind really wills is as immediately and 
as certainly executed, as is the will of Omnipotence in 
its sphere of action ; for the willing, in such case, is 
itself the final accomplishment of the creative precon- 
ception which the mind has formed in and of itself* 
We must here be careful to distinguish between that 
mere abstract judgment, or knowledge of what is 
desirable in our moral nature, and the want, which 
leads to the actual willing, or effort to attain it. A 
man may know that it is best for him to be pure and 
noble and yet, in view of some expected, or habitual 
gratification, not only not want to be tiien pure and 
noble, but be absolutely opposed to being made so, 
even if some external power could and would effect it 
for him. We may, however, remark that, as the moral 
quality of the action lies wholly in the will and no 
7* 
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otlier being can will for him, to be morally good with- 
out his own efforts is an impossibility; all that any 
other being can do for him in this respect is to use 
means to excite his wants and increase his knowledge, 
and thus induce him to put forth his own efforts. Even 
Omnipotence can do no more than this ; for doing more, 
— the making a man virtuous without voluntary effort 
of his own — ^involves a contradiction. The accumula- 
tions of virtuous effort are manifested in the knowledge 
which indicates, and the cultivated wants which re- 
quire right action. The influence of such knowledge 
and wants becoming persistent and fixed by habit 
forms, as it were, the substance of virtuous character. 

A man, who does not want to be pure and noble, 
may yet begin one step lower in the scale of moral ad- 
vancement, with the want to want to be pure and 
noble ; and, here commencing the cultivation of his 
moral nature, ascend from this lower point, through 
the want to be pure and noble, to the free effort to 
gratify this want. 

The effort of a man to be good and noble is the con- 
summation, is actually being good and noble. The vir^ 
tue, in the time of that effort, all lies in, or in and within 
the effort, and not in its mcceaa or fmlure^ which is 
beyond, or without the effort. It is, for the time, being 
just as perfect if no external, or no permanent results 
follow tiie effort;. If the good effort is transitoiy, the 
moral goodness is equally so, and may be as mere 
flashes of light upon the gloom of a settled moral de- 
pravity. 

Kor does the nature of the resulting effect make 
any difference to the moral quality, or character of the 
effort. A. man's intentions may be most virtuous, and yet 
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the actual oonsequencefi of hie efforts be most perniciouB. 
On the other hand, a man may be as selfish in doing acts 
beneficent to others, may do good to others with as nar- 
row calculations of personal benefit, as in doing those 
acts which he knows will be most injurious to his fellow- 
men ; and doing such acts for selfish ends manifests no 
yirtue, whether that end be making money, or reaching 
Heaven,* and brings with it neither the self-approval, 
nor the elevating influences of generous, self-foi^etting, 
or self-sacrificing actidn.f The moral nature of a voli- 
tion is not, then, in any way affected by what actually 
follows that volition. 

Again, no moral wrong can pertain to a man for 
any event in which he has had, and could have no 
agency, which he could neither promote, nor prevent. 
Until he has put forth effort, against his knowledge of 
duty, or omitted to put it forth in conformity with this 
knowledge, there can be no moral wrong. There is no 
present moral wrong, either in the knowledge now in 
his mind, or in the exciting want which he now feds. 
There may have been moral wrong in- the acquisition 
of any knowledge, or in the omiision to acquire any, 
which required an effort. Such acquisition or omission 
may have then been counter to his conviction of right. 
There can be no moral wrong in the acquisition of 
that knowledge, which he unintentionally acquires by 
observation. That a man involuntarily knows that 
the sun shines, or that a drum is besiting, cannot be 
morally wrong in itself. So likewise, that any knowl- 
edge now actually has place in his mind can, of itself, 
involve no present moral wrong doing, thongh the 
fact that it is there may be evidence of a previous 

* See Appendix, Note XXXL f See Appendix, Note XXXH. 
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moral wrong committed in its acquisition. This he 
cannot now prevent 8ach knowledge may have so 
polluted his moral nature, that it will require an effort 
to purify it. The polluting arose from the p^vious 
effort to acquire, or, negatiyely, from not making the 
effort to* prevent acquiring, and not from the mere fact 
of possessing the knowledge, which is now beyond his 
control, and does not, of itself, alter the moral condi- 
tion from that state in which the wrong of acquisition 
left it, though every wrong application of it may do. so. 
So also in regard to the natural wants. There is 
no moral wrong in the mere fact of their recurrence. 
There may be moral wrong in our willing to gratify a 
want, which should not be gratified, or in entertaining, 
or cultivating one, which should be discarded, or eradi- 
cated, or in the time, or the mode of the gratification. 
That such want exists at all, or that it should recur at 
such time, may be proof of a previous wrong effort in 
cultivating the wants, or of an omission to cultivate 
some conflicting want ; but, if its present recurrence is 
not by onr own eflfort, Bnch recurrence, of itself, can 
involve no present moral wrong, and merely furnishes 
the occasion for virtuous efibrt to resist what is wrong, 
or to foster and strengthen what is right. The want 
may indicate the present condition of the moral nature, 
while it also supplies the opportunities which make 
both improvement and degeneracy possible. Though 
that condition may be comparatively low in the scale, 
yet an effort to advance from this point may be as truly . 
and purely virtuous as a like effort at any higher point 
in the scale. 

In ihej>resent moment, then, the knowledge and the 
. want, which exist prior to the effort, involve no present 
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moral right and wrong ; and, as we liave already shown 
that the sequence of the effort does not, it follows that 
the moral right and wrong are all concentrated in the 
effort, or act of will, which is our own free act. 

Efforts to be pure and noble, and for corresponding 
external action, may become habitual, and hence com- 
paratiyely easy ; habit, as before explained, in this as 
in other cases, retaining, or holding fast what is ac- 
quired in action, and thus leaving the mind at liberty 
to employ itself in new acquisitions, — ^new progress in 
action. 

We may further observe in this connection that our 
moral wants differ from our physical, in existing in 
thouffkty which is more under the control of the mind's i 
acts of will than the physical conditions of bodily wants ; 
and though we cannot directly will not to think of any- 
thing, yet by willing to think of something else we 
may displace and banish the first thought^; so, though 
we cannot directly will the removal of a want, yet we 
can will to direct our attention to something else, and 
also use our knowledge of means to caU up, or induce 
another want, and thus be unmindful of, or discard the 
first want. And though this is especially true of the 
moral wants, it partially applies also to the physical. 
We know, for instance, that by exercise and fasting we 
can induce hunger ; and we may find means of inducing 
any moral want and by the use of these means, some 
of which we have already suggested, may^ give some 
one moral want a preponderance over others, which, by 
repetition becoming habitual, will go far to eradicate a 
discarded moral want and to modify the influence even 
of the physical. 

If entirely eradicated there can be no corresponding 
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yolition aod a man habitaallj holy, who has eradicated 
the oonflictiiig wants,- loses the power to will what is 
nnholy ; and, as he cannot be nnholj, except by his 
own Tolontary aX^t, he has then no power to be nnholy. 
This is, perhaps, a condition to which a finite moral na- 
ture may forever approximate, but never actually reach, 
never attain that condition of perfection in which it is 
absolutely unable to will what is impure and ignoble.* 

A being infinitely wise, pure and noble cannot, 
while in that condition, will what is in any degree* un- 
wise, impure, or ignoble, this being contradictory ; and, 
if such a being has no want and no susceptibility to 
want what is unwise, impure and ignoble, such being 
cannot freely wiU what is unwise, impure and ignoble ; 
and if, as we have endeavored to show, the will cannot 
act otherwise than freely, such a being cannot will what 
is thus contradictory to its nitture. 

Our moral wants, like oiu- physical, are many of 
them wholly innate, while for others there is only an 
adaptive preparation. As we may, from our acquired 
knowledge, come to want and to cultivate some particu- 
lar physical want, so we may also come to want and to 
cultivate any of our moral wants ; as, for instance, from 
our observation of others, or our own past experience, 
or from reflection, may want to want to progress in 
holiness — ^want to want to be holy — ^and, if we have the 
requisite knowledge, we may adopt means to gratify 
the exciting want, which, in this case, is an acquired 
want, and thus induce the want to be holy, which 
though a natural, or innate want, by this process be- 
comes, also, a cultivated want. Through this knowl- 
edge of the means of giving to some of our internal 

* See Appendix, Note TrXXTTT. 
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wants a predominance over others, we are enabled bj 
effort to influence our moral characteristics at their 
very sonrce. Even nnder circamstances least favorable 
to the recognition of our spiritual condition, amid the 
engrossments of sense, the excitements of passion, or the 
turmoil of absorbing business, external events will often 
suggest our moral wants, while in calm and thought- 
ful moments they present themselves as spontaneously 
as thirst in a summer's day.* But as a prudent man 
will anticipate his bodily wants and look around to 
provide for their recurrence, and thus maintain his 
physical vigor, it is also wise to keep onr moral wants 
in view and to bestow on them such attention as will 
sustain our moral energy. The intuitive knowledge to 
excrniirie avails in both cases. Whatever of moral im- 
provement we effect in this way, must be from the 
want ; from the preconception, or knowledge, reduced 
to a form available to the gratification of the want ; and 
by the effort. 

Having now shown that, by means of such knowl- 
edge, we can cultivate our wants and thus give one or 
the other of conflicting wants the ascendancy and pro- 
mote one to the, at least, partial exclusion of others ; 
that the knowledge of each individual as to what is 
morally right for him is infallible ; thcut the mind can 
form an id^al construction, or preconception within 
itself, without referen<^e to any external existence ; UuU 
it can freely make effort to realize such construction ; 
and that^ nothing beyond the ^ort has any influence 
upon the moral nature of the effort, or of the agent 
making the effort ; we may, more confidently than be- 
fore, deduce the conclusion, that the mind in the sphere 

* See Appendix, Note XXXIV. 
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of its own moral natare, applying an infallible knowl^ 
edge which it poBseeseB, to material purely its own, 
may conceive an ideal moral creation and then realize 
the ideal construction in an actqal creation by and in 
its own act of will ; and hence, when willing in the 
sphere of his own moral nature, man is not only a crea- 
tive first cause, but a svpreme creative First Cause ; and, 
as his moral nature can be affected only by his own act 
of will, and no other power can will, or produce his own 
act of wHl, he is, in it, also a 8c^ creative first cause, 
though still a finite cause. Other intelligences may 
aid him by imparting knowledge ; may, by word, or 
action, instruct him in the architecture ; but the appli- 
cation of this knowledge, the actual building, must be 
by himself alone. Though finite, his efficiency as cause 
in this sphere is limited only by that limit of all crea- 
tive power, the incompatible, or contradictory ; and by 
his conceptions of change in his moral nature, which are 
dependent upon the extent of his knowledge ; and, in 
this view, the will itself havmg no bounds of its own, 
may be regarded as infinite, though the range for its 
action is finite ; or, in other words, within the sphere 
of its moral nature, the finite mind can will ^.njjpoasiMe 
change of which it can conceive, or of which it can 
form a preconception ; and, as the wiUiog it is the con- 
summation of this preconception, there is no change in 
our moral being, which we can conceive of, that we 
have not the ability to consummate by effort ; and as, 
so far as we know, our power to conceive of new prog^ 
]*ess, to form new conceptions of change, enlarges with 
every consummation of a previous conception, there is 
no reason to suppose that there is any (ibsdhite limit to 
our moral sphere of effort, but that it is only relatively 
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and temporarily circnniBcribed by onr finite perceptions, 
which, having a finite rate of increase, may forever con- 
tinue to expand in it without pressing on its outermost 
bound ; and, if all these positions are true, every intel- 
ligent being, with power of abstraction and a moral 
nature, has in his own moral nature for the exercise of 
his creative powers an infinite sphere, within which, 
with knowledge there infallible, he is the supreme dis- 
poser ; and in which, without his free will, nothing is 
made, but all the creations in it are as singly and solely 
his as if no other intelligent cause existed ; and for 
which he is, of course, as singly and solely responsible 
as God is for the creations in that sphere in which He 
manifests His creative power ; though, as a finite, created 
being, even in this, his own allotted sphere, man may 
still be properly accoimtable for the use of his creative 
powers to Him who gave them. 



CHAPTER XV. 



OOKOLUBIOK. 



' I HAVE now endeavored to show, in the first place, 

That it is, at least, donbtfal whether there can be 
any unintelligent cause. 

That, be this as it may, every intelligent being that 
wills, is itself cause, in a sphere which is commensurate 
with its knowledge. 

That the finite intelligence, in the lowest form of 
instinctive action in which it merely acts out an intui- 
tive plan furnished to it ready formed, which is the 
only one it knows and of which it may know only one 
step at a time, is still a first cau^e. 

\^That, when its knowledge* embraces the whole plan, 
so that it works with a view to an end, it enters the 
sphere of a designing first cause. 

And that, when, with still increased knowledge, it 
forms its own plans of action, it becomes an origmatmg 
first cause, by the exercise of its finite powers within 
the sphere of its finite knowledge, in which it has a 
finite presence, yr^^ creating^ as God, by the exercise 
of His infinite powers, creates in that infinite sphere 
in which He is Onmiscient and Omnipresent. 

That such creative action is, in some cases, rendered 
more easy to the finite mind by its adopting through 
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memory and association the plans it has before formed 
in similar cases, and thus, in habitual actions, saving 
itself the labor of forming new plans. 

That the mind has innately, as a part of its constitu- 
tional existence, the knowledge which enables it to will, 
or by effort either directly to do certain things, or to 
put its own powers for doing them in action ; and also 
to cause muscular movements, which are its first step 
in producing changes external to itself. 

And that, having this ability to be active and by 
its knowledge to direct its activity, it is incited to effort 
by want, also, at least, in the first and in most instances, 
constitutional. 

That this effort in each case is a beginning, which, 
except in the case of habitual modes, applied to like 
occasions, or through some change in its knowledge, is 
in no wise dependent upon its own former activity, nor 
related to the external results of that activity, any more 
than to such results brought about by any other activi- 
ty, or cause. 

That the effort cannot be connected with anything 
in the past as a necessary effect, but can only be so Qpn- 
nected at all by the action of the mind. 

That, at each effort, the mind takes things as they 
actually present themselves to it at the moment of will- 
ing, as the basis of new action, using this, or any other 
available knowledge it may have, to form preconcep- 
tions of the effect of any contemplated action on the 
future, including also the condition of that fiiture in 
case it does not act, and then, by a preliminary exer- 
cise of its faculties, comparing these preconceptions and 
judging, or, as we may otherwise express it, by deliber- 
ation applying its knowledge to a judgment, — and thus 
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determines, for itself, by what mode it will endeavor to 
gratify the exciting want, and makes the corresponding 
final eflfort, or eflfbrts ; or if it favors that preconception 
in which the element of its own effort is not, it makes 
no eflfort ; the deciding between these preconceptions is, 
itself, the determination of the mind as to its course ; 
its determined plan of action, its idea of the change it 
will produce and of the mode in which it will produce it, 
are thereby completed ; the creation it would will into 
existence is conceived, is separated ifrom all other con- 
ceivable combinations, and a successful effort to realize, 
or to actualize that preconception, or, in other words, 
producing by an eflfort that change in the future which 
the mind in virtue of its intelligence perceives in ad- 
vance to be required by its want, finishes the creation 
which that want demanded ; and the mind will create 
no more until it has another want, and conceives, or 
designs some new creation to gratify it. 

That innate wants and intuitive knowledge thus 
fiimish a basis for the beginning of voluntary action, 
which is further developed and its sphei'e of action en- 
larged by increase of knowledge. 

That man, having a power to will and a want to 
will, may will, or that, having a want, for the gratifica- 
tion of which an act of will, or a series of acts is neces- 
sary, he wills in such a particular way, rather than in 
any other, because, being i/rUeUigerUj he knowSy or 
judges that particular way to be best adapted to the 
end. 

That every particular, or distinct existence must 
have some peculiar characteristic, to distinguish it from 
other existence, as, without such distinctions, all exist- 
ence would be one existence ; and that the pre-requisites 
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of effort, want, knowledge and faculty of will, are a 
part of the characteristics, attributes, or conditions, 
which distinguish active, intelligent beings from other 
existences. 

That the object of the effort, is always to produce 
some change in the future ; and that, in this work of 
producing some change and thns creating the future, 
every being, that designs and wills, is a creative first 
cause — ^a co-worker with God — ^to the extent of its finite 
power, freely and independently putting forth its efforts 
to modify that future, which is the composite result of 
the combined action of all efficient causes.^ 

I have also endeavored to show : 

That man, having a power of abstraction, may form 
and vary his preconceptions, or incipient creations, pure- 
ly from his own internal ideas, without any reference 
whatever to any other existence ; and may freely and 
independently make effort to actualize these preconcep- 
tions. 

That the effort to actualize them is, so far as relates 
to his (yum moral nature, the consummation of his 
creative conceptions, and that hence, in the sphere of 
his own moral nature, man is not only a creative first 
cause, but a supreme creative first cause, limited in the 
effects he may there produce only by that limit of his 
knowledge, within which his creative preconceptions 
are of necessity circumscribed and by the impossibility 
of working contradictions, which applies to the Infinite 
as well as to the finite intelligence. 

And further, that of the only pre-requisite antece- 
dents of his creations, want, knowledge and faculty of 
will, the want, though it excites to action, or is the oc^ 

• See Appendix, Note XXZY. 
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casion for it, does not direct, or even indicate the direo* 
tion of the effort, which the mind must do by means of 
its knowledge, and that, in regard to its moral action, 
this knowledge being infallible, man can there only ^r 
by Tcnowmghf willing what is wrong, and as this wrong 
willing must be his own free act, an act which no other 
being or power can do for him, he is, as a sole first 
cause, solely responsible for it and for all the results he 
intended, or which he might have foreseen and pre* 
vented, and is himself the real author of all the neces- 
sary consequences of such action. 

That, as his only possible moral wrong is in his 
fredy willing counter to his knowledge of moral right, 
and the knowledge by which he directs his efforts is 
here as infallible as that of Omniscience, and his power 
of will, within the sphere of that knowledge, unlimited, 
he cannot excuse himself on the ground of his own fal- 
lible nature, or even urge it in mitigation of a wrong 
effort. He must have known the wrong at the time he 
willed, or it would not be a moral wrong. He must 
have been able to will rightly, for his knowledge, which 
is the only limit to this ability, embraced all that was 
essential to action morally right. 

In this system, then, wants are pre-requisites of all 
intelL'gent activity. In the most common affairs of 
life, we put forth effort to provide food, raiment, and 
shelter ; and in those more important, or rather those 
more extended, they stQl lie at the foundation of the 
greater, or more complicated movements ; and he who 
contends for the mastery of empires, may really be 
stimulated only by the innate and seemingly insignifi- 
cant wants of his animal being, aggravated by an ex- 
clusive cultivation. From this low condition he begins 
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to rise as soon, as such wants as those of the approbation 
of himself or of others, have influence and the love of 
glory finds place. This is perhaps the first stage in 
that moral prc^ess, of which the harmonious blending 
of love and duty in our wants is the last term. 

With wants thus essential to the development of his 
active nature, man is most bountifully provided. They 
p^meate his whole beii^. He has numerous physical 
wants ; his intellect wants knowledge, truth ; his ses- 
thetic nature requires the beautiful ; his moral qualities 
demand all that is right and just in principle, or noble 
in sentiment, with corresponding action; and his re* 
ligious element requires the contemplation of the ethe- 
real, pure and holy, with a relying faith in the pro- 
tecting power and sympathy of some adorable object 
of gratitude, reverence, and love. 

Besides all these particular wants, he has the gen- 
eral want of improvement in his physical condition and 
of progress for his whole spiritual nature. The per- 
vading want of exercise for cilL his faculties is an im- 
portant addition to the system ; and, as if to perfect this 
apparatus within himself and make his efforts inde* 
pendent of suggestion from without, even of his own 
physical organism, his activity begets the want of re- 
pose and his repose the want of activity ; and nearly 
allied to this the want of variety, of novelty, of change 
merely as change, by which the very transitoriness of 
our enjoyments becomes a source of pleasurable activity. 

A being, with no other wants than those which spring 
from the appetites, would be lower than most brutes, 
for they evince wants for superiority of some kinds. 

The gratification of some of the physical wants, how- 
ever, being essential to our present form of existence, 
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fhej are most imperatire ; but they are, in their nature, 
limited and temporary, when gratified ceasing to exist ; 
and, if there were no other wants, there would be an 
end of all active energy till they again recurred, as 
seems to be the case in some animals. 

The influence of these tranporal wants is, however, 
made less inconstant l)y the secondary want of acquisi- 
tion, or the want to provide, in advance, the means of 
gratifying the primary wants, when they shall recur. 
To this acquisitiveness, even when gratification of the 
temporal wants is the sole object, there seems to be no 
limit, and it may permanently become the habitual 
object of eflPbrt. 

The physical wants in their normal condition seem 
to be only preliminary, to teach, or form habits of per- 
severing effort, a£d thus fit the mind to exert its powers 
in the gratification of those nobler wants which the 
soul's progress demands. 

In these views we may observe ihe moral beauty 
of that arrangement by which the physical wants, 
while almost irresistibly inviting us to action and teach- 
ing us persevering effort, between their lessons, natu- 
rally withdraw themselves for a season and leave the 
soul free to exert its powers upon its own higher and 
nobler wants, and thus anticipate and prepare itself for 
an exclusive spiritual progress. And we may also ob- 
serve how this beautiful provision is counteracted and 
perverted, when the acquisitiveness, which, as a want 
to secure the continuous or fixture well being, is a bene- 
ficent provision, is cultivated only in its adaptation to 
the physical — a condition so fatal and to which we are 
so obnoxious, that the idea of a material Hell seems to 
have been devised and inculcated to meet and combat 
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Hie evil on its own grotmd. In striking contrast with 
our physical wants, those of onr spiritnal nature are 
only farther incited hj gratification ; the pleasure from 
thmn is in the progress, and the more they are gratified, 
the more steadily they require gratification. 

The insatiable, or rather boundless wants of man's 
spiritual nature ; his waiit for progress, his aspiration 
for something better than he has yet attained, in the 
effort for which his activity finds its appropriate sphere, 
and his want of activity, a proper and exhaustless 
Bource of gratification, are essential to the harmonious 
and uninterrupted working of the system. Exclude 
these, and the mind, absorbed by debasing physical 
gratification, or satiated with sensuality, loses its vitali- 
ty and becomes the prey of ennui. The mind, when 
relieved from the immediate pressing cares of physical 
existence, naturally turns to the spiritual for the em- 
ployment of its activities. It seeks to lay up stores of 
knowledge as a basis for its future creative efforts, or 
as a means of present mental improvement in the ac- 
quisition. 

The child early shows a disposition to form ideal 
constructions, and with mud or blocks, to give them a 
tangible external existence. Though our first creative 
efforts are probably in the material, they are early 
transferred to the moral ; and visions of glory, renown, 
honor, as the results of lofty character and noble action, 
find place in the imagination, frunishing us with the 
materials for constructing the airy castles which flit be- 
fore the fancy and, in vanishing, leave us models of 
graeie, beauty, and pmity. We are thus, at an early 
period of life, introduced into the moral sphere of con- 
itnictrve effort, and the quaekeuing influeneey whicdi 

8 
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tiie soul receives in this direction, when the fiist revel*- 
tions of unselfish, ennobling and romantic passion fill it 
with ideals of loveliness, grace and elevation, and in- 
spire it with lofty sentiment and eneigetic virtue, attests 
the beneficent provision for moral culture. 

The ideal constmctions, the incipient creations of 
the mind, are sometimes thenAelves the proper ^id, or 
final object of effort ; as, for instance, when bj their 
imagined beauty, or perfection, which thej may em- 
body as an actual creation in thought, th^y gratify an 
{esthetic want; and sometimes serve as a substitute 
partially gratifying a want which demands their out- 
ward realization, but which is perhaps difficult or im* 
possible. The mere castle-building, however, is often 
but a pleasurable exercise of the mind, which, like the 
sports of youth, is a preparation for that sterner work 
which becomes necessaiy, when, firom the inflexible 
material of principles, we would make a construction 
which will possess the elements of durability, and be 
worthy of preservation. To fit these unpliant materials 
to each other in a harmonious system requires the labor 
of severe thought, and to protect it firom the assaults to 
which, when constructed, it is ^er ea^sed, demands 
constant, persevering energy and unremitting vigilance. 
But here another admirable provision of our nature 
comes to our aid. It is the interest which attaches to 
everything, which we have produced by much labor 
and care. When, by earnest effort, we have built up 
within us a moral structure, and by careful thought 
gradually conformed it to our ideal of moral harmony 
and beauty, we acquire that interest in its preservation, 
which nerves the energies and stimulates the vigilance, 
which are needed to sustain it against the gusts of pas^ 
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fiion, or the Tvilj and insidioiiB approacheB of temptfr* 
tion.* 

The provifiion which has been made for the infni^ 
enoe of our wants is, in this connection, not unworthj 
of note. The varied observation of material phcnom* 
ena, or the flow of mental perceptions and ideas, maj 
surest a. want, bnt this essential element of onr volun- 
tarj activity has not .been left to any accidental occur- 
rences. Such occurrences may suggest, or provoke onr 
physical wants, and present the occasions for their 
gratification; but, without any such provocation and 
without any effort of our own, they will, through ^en- 
aaiion, recur by an innate constitutional provision of 
our being. And there seems to be no reason to doubt 
that, by means of the moral sense, or some other con- 
stitutional provision of our moral nature, the wants with 
which the spiritual being is innately and bountifully 
furnished, also recur without our bidding, and that, for 
these, too, God has amply provided suggestion in the 
external, by the significant beauty, harmony and gran- 
deur of His own works, with their ever varying expres- 
sion appealing to the soul in that gpetic language of im- 
agery and analogy, which is intuitively comprehended 
by all, and on all exerts its persuasive and elevating 
infiuences. For no one capable of refieetion can look 
upon the exquisite models, the vast, the grand, the 
beautifid, the perfect, everywhere presented in the ex- 
ternal universe and not feel that to it there is a coun- 
terpart; that there is something which perceives and 
appreciates, as well as something which is perceived and 
appreciated ; that within his own being there is an in- 
choate universe to him as boundless^ and which is his 

* See Appendix, Kote XXXTL 
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especial sphere of creative action. Here is opened to 
his efforts an infinity of space in which, as already 
shown, he is a supreme creative first canse, a sphere 
already canopied with twinkling thoughts, dimly reveal- 
ing the chaotic elements requiring his efforts to reduce 
to order and cultivate into beauty ; and making visible 
a darkness, which continually demands from him the 
fiat, ^^ Let there he ligMP Constructing this universe 
within is tiie great object of existence, the principal, if 
not the sole end of life. Happy he who, faithMIy 
working in the seclusion of his own allotted space, so 
constructs this internal universe, that when from the 
recent void it breaks upon the gaze of superior intelli« 
gences, all the sons of God will shout for joy ; and when 
the appointed days of his work are completed, the Great 
Architect shall Himself pronounce it good. 
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BEVTEW OF EDWARDS ON THE WILL. 



INTRODUCTION. 

The prominence which has been accorded to the 
work of Edwards " On the Will," marks it as the text 
for our comments on the doctrines of the necessarians. 
They regard it as the great bulwark of their creed, and 
confidently assert that the severest scmtiny of their op- 
ponents has discovered in it no-vulnerable point. The 
soundness of the premises, and the cogency of the logicj 
by which he reaches his conclusions, seem indeed to be 
very generally admitted, so that, almost by common 
consent, his positions are deemed impregnable, and the 
hope of subverting them by direct attack abandoned. 

This is the more remarkable as he wholly fails to 
convince a large portion of his readers, who, thus un- 
convinced and yet unable to detect the fallacies of the 
argument, come to regard It as an inexplicable puzzle, 
and rely on their consciousness, or appeal to revelation, 
to sanction the belief in their own free agency. 

These may furnish rational grounds for belief, but 
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avail little in the controversy. The first is merely say- 
ing, I know becanse I know, or I believe because I be- 
lieve ; and both parties, with eqnal earnestness and 
confidence, claim that their respective views are con- 
firmed by the records of inspiration. 

In a conflict between the dicta, even of infallible 
authority, and an apparently conclasive demonstration, 
we can only infer, either that there is error in the dem- 
onstration, or that the dicta are not truly interpreted. 
This still leaves error, on the one hand or the other, to 
confuse our vision and obstruct our progress. Discard- 
ing then the method of attempting to show that this 
" iron-linked and irrefutable argument," as it has been 
termed, is unsound because its conclusions are in conflict 
with beliefs more generally accepted, or even with 
demonstrated truth, I shall seek to point out the par- 
ticular errors and fallacies by which it is vitiated and 
rendered wholly unavailing. 

Edwards^s argument is threefold. First, he aims to 
prove that the mind in wUling carniot determine itself. 
Next, that in willing it is determined or controlled by 
something other than itself; and then, that, as a matter 
of fact, its volitions are and must be foreknown, and 
therefore necessitated. 

These positions seem to imply an admission that 
self-control is, as I have asserted, the distinguishing 
characteristic of free action, and yet Edwards also as- 
sumes, in some of his arguments, that if the will, or the 
mind in willing, determines or controls its own action, 
it is still controlled, and hence not free. Upon this false 
notion of freedom, in connection with his definition of 
will, and the assumption (not strictly deducible from it) 
that will and choice are the same tibdng, a large portion 
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of his reasoning on the first two named points is 
founded. 

Edwards also asserts that ^^ choice is a comparatiye 
act," and argaes as if it were the resvU of the compara- 
tive act. By means of these various definitions of the 
one word choice, he can {Bxgae that choice, as the result 
of a comparison, is not subject to our control, and then, 
will being the same as choice, it follows that will is not 
subject to such control, and hence is not free. I have 
endeavored to prove that choice is knowledge and not 
will, and thus to remove this fruitful source of error in 
Edwards's argument. He also on these points treats 
events, natural laws, habits, motives, &c., as if they 
were real independent powers causing certain effects. 
The errors of these views I have sought to exhibit. 

The assumed axiom that the same cavses of necessity 
produce the same eff^Bcts^ is also made to perform an im- 
portant part in Edwards's system, and the almost uni- 
versal admission of this dogma has tended much to give 
currency to his argmnent. 

I have attempted to show that, even in the material 
world, this law of uniformity is not one of necessity, or 
even of xmiversal application, while in regard to mind 
it has no proper application whatever. . 

For the proof that our volitions are in fact necessi- 
tated, Edwards relies on the assumption that they are 
and must be foreknown by Omniscience.. In doing this, 
he has, in my view, attributed to Omniscience a neces- 
sity which cotdd only be predicated of a being of very 
limited powers, and the argument, resting on such pre- 
sumption, is invalid. 

Many advocates of liberty having accepted the er- 
roneous definitions and unfounded assumptions of the 
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necessarians, most of which appear to be unstained 
by the authority of profound investigators, hayc, by 
such acceptance, been forced into false and indefensible 
positions, and hence their cause has suffered in the con- 
flict. 

If it shall be found that the system I have elabo- 
rated dispels the difficulties and surmounts the obstacles 
presented by the necessarians, and that the logical con- 
clusions are thus brought into harmony with the com- 
mon sense and the almost uniyersal convictions of man- 
kind, such result will in turn tend to confirm the views 
I have advanced in the direct argument in proof of 
liberty. Among these I would particularly note, as 
useful in the discussion upon which we are about to 
enter, the definitions of "Will and of Liberty ; the re- 
marks in regard to Cause ; the nature and influence of 
Habit ; the position that knowledge in the last analysis 
is always a simple passive perception of the mind ; that 
the mind directs its action by means of its knowledge, 
and finds the reason for it, not in the past, but in the 
preconception of the effects of its effort in the future. 

By this last position the past is cut off from present 
action, and is in no wise connected with it, except as 
the mind may in the past have acquired the knowledge 
which enables it to form more accurate preconceptions 
of the future effects of various efforts, and more wisely 
to select among them, and among the various modes of 
producing the desired result. 

All these were more or less important to the reason- 
ing in proof of liberty, and I trust will now be found 
efficacious in refuting the arguments which are adduced 
against it. 



CHAPTER I. 

xdwabds'b dxfikitioh of will. 

Edwasds defines Will to be ^^that by which the 
mind chooses anything," and adds, ^' The facnlty of the 
will is that facnlty, or power, or principle of mind, by 
which it is capable of choosing : an act of the will is the 
same as an act of choosing or choice^ (Part I. Sec. 1, 

p. 1.)* 

He also identifies volition with choice saaBipreferencej 
and willing, with choosing and preferring. Alluding to 
a distinction made by Locke, he says, '^ Bat the instance 
he mentions does not prove that there is anything else in 
wiUing but jnerelj jpreferrmg.'^^ (Sec. 1, p. 2.) " And 
his willing such an alteration in his body in the present 
moment, is nothing else bnt his choosing, or prefenring 
sach an alteration in his body at such a moment, or his 
liking it better than the forbearance of it." * ♦ * * 
'^ It will not appear by this, and such like instances, 
that there is any difference between vclUion 2J)j3l prqfer- 
ence^ (Sec. 1, p. 3.) 

This definition with its explanation seems to admit 
of various constructions. From the definition itself it 

might appear that tjiie will is a distinct entity, which 

« 

* The qaotations are from tiie e^tion of Edwards's iroik on the 
'*needom of Wm," published in Albany, a. d., 1804. 

8* 
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the mind uses as an inBtroment with which to choose, 
or when it makes a choice ; or that the mincPs act of 
win is a cause of which its choice is an effect. The ez- 
planationB, however, seem to indicate that the definition 
is only intended to assert that the cuit of will and the 
choosing or choice are one and the same act of the mind. 
The instances in which he thus uses these terms as 
equivalent are very numerous, and he expressly says, 
^^ to will and to choose are the same thing." (Part I. 
Sec. 7, p. 91.) It is not, however, clear whether in Ed- 
wards's view the act of will embraces the process of 
choosing, or is concentrated in the choice, which is the 
result of the process. When he says, *^ An act of choice 
or preference is a comparative act, wherein the mind 
acts in reference to two or more things, that are com- 
pared and stand in competition in the mind's view," 
(Part 11. Sec. 10, p. 119,) he states the process and makes 
it the act of choice, or the act of will. It is by this pro- 
cess — this comparing — that the mind chooses, and hence 
his definition of will also, in terms, embraces it. On 
the other hand it is obvious that the object, or intent 
of this comparative act, is always to obtain hnowledge 
as to the merits of the things compared, and that, to 
this end, the mind must come to a conclusion, a decision, 
or judgment as to these things, otherwise the compara- 
tive act ends in nothing, leaving the mind as it began 
it, and there can then be no choice. H^ice the com- 
paring is not itself the choice, nor the act of comparing, 
the act of choice, for there may be no choice in any way 
connected with such comparing. That the comparative 
act is separable from, and distinct from choice, is further 
manifest from the consideration, that, when the object 
of comparison is merely to obtain knowledge, as when I 
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eompare two triangles to ascertain which is llie greater, 
although there is campaansan and a final dedaion or 
jadgment, there is no ckoioe. Some other element is 
yet required. . If on comparing their merits as food, I 
find beef snlperior to veal, a^nd yet neither now V)ant 
food, nor wamt to provide against htmger in the fatnre, 
I do not ohoose beef. The whole process as completely 
ends with the knowledge^ as in the case of comparing 
the triangles. If, however, I wcmt food for present or 
fiitare nse^ I choose beef. Ohoice then is knowledge 
with a co-existing want to which it has a certain rela- 
tion. It is that condition of the mind, in which, with 
a VHintj it has found and hM>v)$ which of two or more 
things is best adapted to its want. 

These considerations serve to show that the con^ 
parative act is not the choice ; and such an hypothesis is 
contrary to other of Edwards's statements. In distin- 
goishing the understanding and wiU, he classes all the 
knowing abilities with the former, and says, ^'la 
some sense the will always follows the last dictate of 
the understanding," &c. (Part L Sec. 2, p. 16.) If will 
and choice are identical, this is to say that choice fol- 
lows the last dictate of the understanding. The object 
of the comparative act being to obtain knowledge, it is 
obvious that choice, if it be not itself the last dictate of 
the understanding, but something that follows the last 
dictate, must come after the compa/riaonj and hence 
cannot itself be the comparison, or the act of comparing, 
and the assertion of Edwards tihat ^' choice is a com- 
parative act," is incompatible with his assertion that it 
fdUowB the last dictate of the understanding. 

The mind's comparative net is obviously always an 
act of wilL It is always its effort, or act of will to ob- 
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tein knowledge as to Hie things compared ; and if the 
comparatiye act is not itself an act of choice, h^re is an 
act of will, which is not an act of choice, but is a pre- 
liminary act, from which choice maj or maj not re> 
suit. Choice being but the perception, the knowledge, 
that one thing is snperior to another, never is an act 
any more than the knowledge that 2+2=4 is an act. 
The end sought by this effort, or act of wiU, sometimes, 
and only sometimes, is selection, or choice ; and even 
then, to make the act of will itself the choice, confounds 
the act with its object. That the comparatiFe act, made 
for the purpose of choosing, is an act of will, sustains 
Edwards's assertion that, ^^ the wiU is that ly which the 
mmdchooseSy^ but makes it futile as a definition ; for 
it thus chooses only in the same sense as it does any 
other thing. It is by the mind's effort, or act of will, 
that we remember, or move our hand ; and hence, in 
this yiew, it would be as pertinent to say, the will is 
that by which the mind remembers, or by which it 
moyes the hand, as to say it is that by which it chooses. 
This shows that, though in this view it may be true that 
the mind, in its act of will, — ^using will as an instru- 
ment, or otherwise, — ^is a cause of which choice is some- 
times an effect, yet, with such construction, Edwards's 
definition is wholly unayailing. 

It may be said that in eyery act of will, or effort to 
compare, or to remember, <»r to do anything else, there 
is a choice of that act. But this must be an antecedent 
choice ; and the act of will, in comparing or in remem- 
bering, cannot itself be the choice, which jpreceded i^ 
but is the object or thing chosen. If it be said that the 
choosing to compare or to remember, is itself the act 
of will, it brings us to the remaining construction of 
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Edwards'B definition, and raises the question as to 
Aether the act of choice and the act of will, or choos- 
ing and willing, are one and the same. 

Every choice must be preceded by a comparison ; 
and if this comparison is a comparative act of the mind, 
it is an act of will, and if will is the same as choice, this 
comparative act is itself a choice, which also must have 
been preceded by a comparative act, which again is a 
choice, which also mnst have been preceded by a com* 
parative act, and so on, ad iniinitnm, involving the ab- 
surdity, which Edwards so often charges on his oppo- 
nents, of a series of acts of will, or choice, to which 
there conld be no first act. - If then in saying that, ^^ an 
act of choice is a comparative act wherein the mind acts 
in reference to two or more things compared,'' &c., he 
means that there is only one act of the mind, that of 
comparing, and that this is itself the act of choice, the 
statement is manifestly incorrect and contradictory to 
other of his own statements ; and if he me»3s that ^^ the 
mind's act in reference to the two or more things that 
are compared," &c. is another act distinct from the act 
of comparing, of which it is a resnlt, and that this is the 
mind's act of choice, then, as this act of choice requires 
a prior act of comparison, which prior act is an act of 
will, and, of course, in his system, also an act of choice, 
it must require a prior act of comparison, and so on, ad 
infinitum, involving the absurdity before mentioned. 

To avoid this difficulty of acti(Hi in a finite being, 
without the possibility of any first act, which is thus 
involved in Edwards's definitions, and grows imme- 
diately out of using choice, in the popular sense, as the 
result of a comparison, and also as a synonym for will, 
it may be said, that though choice implies comparison, 
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sncli comparison is not of necessity a comparative €ust / 
but that the comparison, and its resnlting choice, may 
be immediately perceived and apprehended by thus 
mind, 'without any previons effort, or act of wilL Such 
hypothesis is not only quite oonceiTable, but seems to 
be in harmony with what I have asserted in Book 1st, 
as to the mind's sense of knowing by dinple mental per* 
ception, without effort or act of wilL But, Edwards 
says, ^^ An act of choice or preference, is a comparative 
€u^ wherein the mind acts ; " and though the mind may 
passively be the subject of sensation and emotion, or 
the recipient of knowledge, it cannot be pasiwe in its 
own CLct. Supposing, however, that calling the com- 
parison an oo^ is an inadvertence or error, and that, 
without any action, the mind may passively perceive 
the lehitive merits of the things in thefiiselves, and thus 
arrive at the knowledge of their equaUty, or inequality ; 
or may thus perceive, or apprehend the superior adap- 
tation of one of the things compared, to its want, and 
thus passively reach a choice, still such choice is then 
admitted to be a perception, and not an oe^ of the 
mind, and hence cannot be the mind's act of will ; it 
can only be knowledge, or, at most, knowledge com- 
bined with feeling, which would still prove that choice 
and will are not the same. Edwards, however, denies 
that the mind can thus passively decide as to the things 
compared. To show this, I quote one of his own argu- 
ments, changing th^word vciUion to choice^ which he 
uses as its synonym. ^^ To say the faculty, or the soul 
determines its own choice^ but not by any act, is a con- 
tradiction. Because for the soul to direct^ decide^ or de- 
tenmne anything, is to act ; and this is supposed ; for 
the soul is h^re spoken of as being a cause in this itffair, 
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brmging somefhing to pass, or doing somefhing; or, 
wMch is the same thing, exerting itself in order to an 
effect, which effect is the determination of choice, or the 
particular kind and manner of an act of will. But 
certainly this exertion or action is not the same with 
the effect, in order to the production of which it is ex- 
erted, but must be something prior to it." (Part 11. 
Sec. 2, p. 48.) The last sentence also seems to lead 
directly to the conclusion that, " the comparative act " 
is not the " act of choice," but must be prior to it, which 
confirms the position I have just taken in regard to the 
quotation that " an act of choice is a comparative act," 
Ac. After this, however, he says, "Volition in this 
case, is a comparative act attending and following a 
comparative view." (Part II. Sec. 10, p. 120.) The 
comparison may be an act of will, and the choice is 
sometimes a result of such an act. It is manifest that 
every act of comparison does not result in a choice, or 
in a subsequent act of will ; and Edwards, though he 
does not specifically distinguish between those which 
do and those which do not, has probably indicated the 
kinds of cases he had in view as the ground of his 
definitions, in this statement : — " yet I trust it will be 
allowed by all, that in every act of will there is an act 
of choice ; that in every volition there is a preference, 
or a prevailing inclination of the soul, whereby the soul, 
at that instant, is out of a state of perfect indifference, 
with respect to the direct object of the volition. So 
that in every act, or going forth of the will, there is 
some preponderation of the mind, or inclination, one 
way rather than another; and the soul had rather 
have, or do one thing than another, or than not to have, 
or do that thing ; and tiiat then, where there is abso* 
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lutely no preferring, or clxooBiDg, but a perfect continu* 
ing equilibrium, there is no volition." (Part I. Sec. 1, 
pp. 6, 6.) Here the condition of every act of will is an 
act of comparison, resulting in the mind's preferring, or 
choosing to ^' han^e^ or do one thing rather than another, 
or not to have, or do that thing." 

In making an act of choice the same as an act of 
will, Edwards, of course, makes the choice the last act 
of the mind in relation to the effect, or the change it 
seeks to produce. He thus expressly asserts this: 
^'And Ood has so made and established the human 
nature, the soul being united to a body in proper state, 
that the soul preferring or choosing such an immediate 
exertion, or alteration of the body, such an altera,tion 
instantaneously follows." (Part I. Sec. 1, p. 8.) 

Our immediate object or intent in every act of will 
i» to effect change in some portion of our own being. 
The above quotation relates to and asserts this only of 
bodily movement ; in other places this truth is recog* 
nized with regard to mental action also. The act of 
choice then, in Edwards's system, as the act of will, is 
our last act or agency in producing an effect, or in 
doing anything ; and, so far as we are concerned, our 
act of will is the doing of that thing. 

The cases in which, as already quoted, Edwards 
makes the preferring, or choosing, when the soul '^ had 
rather have^ or do,^^ &c. are distinguishable. 

When I prefer or would rather have one thing than 
another thing, I have, on comparison, decided or judg* 
ed, i. e. come to the knowledge that the one thing is 
better adapted to my want than the other ; and when I 
would rather have this one thing than not to have it, I 
have, on comparing the having with not having, de- 
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dded or jadged, that the advantages of having are 
greater than of not having, and that, as between mere 
having and not having, I would rather have. So far I 
choose to have, and, if choice were my last agency in 
the matter, then, so far as I am concerned, I would im- 
mediately have. But it is obvious that to have, I may 
still be obliged to do. The comparing the having with 
not having is itself the mind's effort or act of will, but 
is not itself a choice. And the choice, when reached as 
a result of comparing, has none of the characteristics 
of an act of will. It is not that last agency which is 
immediately followed by the effect ; and this choosing 
to have does not immediately move, or change any por- 
tion of our being. The choice to have is not imme- 
diately followed by our having, or even by our trying 
to have, or doing anything to have. As in other cases, 
in the act of comparing the having with the not having, 
we have an act of will which is not a choice ; and, in 
the result of the comparison, we have a choice, which 
is not an act of will. To extend the choice to the cor- 
responding effect, we must do. And if we do not know 
how to produce that effect, our jSrst doing may be to 
examine and find how to do it. That to thus examine 
is the mode in such cases, I have before suggested is 
intuitively known, and thus becomes a primary foundsr 
tion of action. But if, as to the manner of doing, we 
already have sufficient intuitive, or habitual knowl- 
edge, the preliminary e;samination may not be resorted 
to, and, in that case, the act to be done is not, as com- 
pared with other acts, the subject /of choice, and we 
come directly to the question, whether, in view of the 
advantages of having, and of any pain or other ex- 
pected consequence of the doing, we will choose to do. 
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The thing may be preferred to any other thing, and we 
may have chosen to have rather than not have it, and 
know what to do in order to have, and yet, for good 
reasons, we may still decide, or choose, not to do. The 
comparison is now between doing and not doing, with 
the advantages of the results of doing — ^the having — on 
the one hand, contrasted with any pain or nnpleasanir 
ness attending the doing, on the other. The question, 
as to whether choice in any case is an act of will, is now 
narrowed down to the case of choosing between doing 
and not doing. This is really the same case as that of 
the mind's deciding between acting and not acting, to 
which I have alluded (Book I. p. 69), as the result of a 
preliminary act to obtain knowledge, preceding the 
mind's final act of will, and liable to be confounded 
with it ; and, in conformity to what was then argued, 
I will here observe that, if the choice between doing and 
not doing is the last act of the mind prior to the effect 
or end sought, then the choosing to do concludes our 
agency in the matter as completely as would choosing 
not to do, and that, if so, there can be no difference 
between that condition of mind which succeeds a choice 
to do and a choice not to do, which is contrary to ob- 
served fact. The act of will, by which we compare one 
contemplated action with another or with non-action, 
is not itself that contemplated action, but is a pre- 
liminary effort to obtain knowledge in ref^ence to 
such cont^nplated action or npn-action. When we 
choose to have^ our choice may be realized by some 
other agency than, our own, though on such agency 
our mere choosing, not externally manifested, can 
have no influence ; but, when we wiir to (fo, or to try 
to do, we must ourselves be the agent ; and when, in 
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such a case, we choose the doing, rather than the not 
doing, if onr choice, as the last agency of the mind, is 
itself the doing, then the choice and the thing chosen 
are one and the same, which is absnrd. This makes it 
evident that, as the choosing an apple among varions 
firuits is not itself the apple, or the choosing an act 
among varions acts is not itself the act, so choosing a 
doing is not itself the doing ; and hence even the choice 
to do, that choice which most nearly approaches the 
effect, never reaches the doing, or trying to do ; bnt 
that that action, that effort or energy by which the 
mind accomplishes or executes its decision, judgments, 
preferences, choices, &c., comes between these decisions, 
&c., and the effect, and, of course, is something distinct 
from the choice ; and, if we look a little beyond the 
choice to do to the act of will, which is the trying to do, 
and which when successful, always moves some portion 
of our own being, we find that, as to this moving, we 
know, and can know, only one mode of doing it, and 
that is by willing it ; so that in this, the pecuKar and 
exclusive province of the will, there is neither occasion, 
opportunity, or possibility of any choice. It may far- 
ther be observed, as at least conceivable, that, in some 
cases, the question of doing, or not doing, may be so 
settled, either intuitively or habitually, that no com- 
parison is needed ; and in this case, we proceed to the 
doing without comparing it with not doing, or choosing 
between them. If, as just suggested, the pai*ticular act 
to be done, or not done, has been in like manner intui- 
tively or habitually settled, then the action follows the 
choice of the effect to be produced without any subse- 
quent choice ; and the choice of an effect requiring an 
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intermediate act, cannot itself be that intermediate act, 
i. e. the choosing is not the willing. 

As already intimated, one objection to nsing the 
word choice as will, and, also, as an act, or the result 
of an act of comparison, is that it confounds the under- 
standing and the will ; or knowledge, and we may add, 
feeling, with effort. In applying some of the numerous 
terms and phrases, which Edwards uses as equivalents 
for choice, this becomes more apparent. For instance, 
** So that, whatever names we call the act of the will by, 
choosing, refusing, approving, disapproving, liking, dis- 
liking, embracmg, rejecting, determining, directing, 
commanding, forbidding, inclining, or being averse, a 
being pleased, or displeased with ; aU may be reduced 
to this of choosing." (Part 1. Sec. 1, p. 2.) To use the 
one term chooamg for " commanding," or " forbidding," 
and also for "being pleased, or displeased with," is 
giving a wide range to a word intended to be applied 
with philosophical accuracy. Our " beiug pleased, or 
displeased with," may perhaps be the same as choosingy 
but cannot be an act of will any more than our hearing 
the sound of a cannon is an act of will. The pleasure, 
or displeasure, and the sound, are all perceptions, emo- 
tions, or sensations, and not acts of will, or even sub- 
ject to the mind's control by its acts of will. 

The equality or superiority of one thing, as com- 
pared with another, is a fact found, not made, or done. 
It is apprehended or perceived, not willed ; and hence, 
such firud remit of a comparison is not an act of will, 
but knowledge acquired, at least in most cases, by an 
act of will. And choice is but the final result of a com- 
parison in which the mind has fownd or come to know 
the fact, that one thing, in its adaptation to a personal 
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want, is superior to some other. It too is a fact found, 
not made or done, and it too is knowledge and not will, 
nor an act of will. The essential element of choice is 
that resnlt of a comparison which is a decision or judg- 
ment that one thing suits us better than another ; which 
decision or judgment, in all its degrees of certainty or 
probability, is a perception and not an effort. It is in 
the sphere of knowledge and not of will. We cannot 
by an act of will directly choose, or alter our choice. 
When we speak of maJdng a choice, we allude to the 
act of will by which we compare to asiiertain which is 
best adapted to our want, — ^which suits us best, — and 
finding this is said to be Tndking our choice. In com- 
paring, the mind is active ; but in the final result, the 
perception that one thing is greater than another, as 
that the whole is greater than its part, or that one thing 
is better adapted to our want than another, making, in 
the latter case, our choice, the mind is passive, as much 
so in the one case as in the others, and can no more alter 
the one by a mere act of will, than it can the other. 
60 too, we can as freely will that mental action by 
which we compare, as that muscular action by which 
we seek to move a heavy weight ; but cannot, in either 
case, by willing determine the result. This using as a 
synonym for will, the term choice, which means knowl- 
edge, of a particular kind, opens the way for various 
forms of the sophism that, as will is choice, and choice 
is knowledge, and the mind cannot control its knowl- 
edge, u e. cannot vary the facts or truths it finds, it 
cannot control or determine its will, because it, being 
choice, is also knowledge. This is perhaps even more 
clear in that other expression for the act of will and of 
^ a being pleased, or displeased with,'' already 
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alluded to; and alao in that similar expression, ^^ap- 
pearing most agreeable, or pleasing to the mind," which 
Edwards thus fallj identifies with choice: — ^^I have 
rather chosen to express myself thus, that the wUl air 
ways is as the greatest a^pparewt good, or, <u what ajh 
pears most agreecAle, is, than to say that the will is 
determined ly the greatest apparent good, or by what 
seenis most agreeable; because an appearing most 
agreeable or pleasing to the mind, and the mind's pre- 
ferring and choosing, seem hardly to be properly and 
perfectly distinct. H* strict propriety of speech be in- 
sisted on, it may more properly be said, that the wlurir 
ta/ry auction which is the immediate consequence and 
fruit of the mind's volition or choice, is determined by 
that which appears most agreeable, than that the 
preference or choice itself is." (Part L Sec. 1, p. 11.) 
This directly assorts that the voluntary action is the 
immediate consequence of the mind's volition, or 
choice. It also, less directly, identifies an oppeaHng 
mmt agreeable to the mimd with choice ; hence making 
^^ this appearing most agreeable " the determiner, and 
also the immediate antecedent of the ^^ voluntary ac- 
tion ; " and, in harmony with this, in the concluding 
sentence, refers the act of volition (choice) and the 
appearing most agreeable to the same cause — ^to that 
^^ which causes it to appear most agreeable." But 
this appearing most agreeable to the mind, and, of 
course, that dioice, or preference, which is identified 
with it, is not, as Edwards assumes, the mind's act of 
will, but its perception, which is knowledge, or, in this 
case, knowledge combined with sensation or emotion. 
The mind, after having by the comparison come to 
know what is most agreeable, may passively enjoy the 
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^ appearing^ most agreeable," without any act of will. 
Kow it is evident tluit the mind by its own action can- 
not control this ^^ being pleased, or displeased with," 
nor this ^^ appearing most agreeable to the mind," and, 
if these are the same as choosing, and choosing is the 
same as an act of will, then the mind cannot control its 
act of will. If these terms and phrases are really syn- 
onyxnotm, then by subBtitutmg e^myalents, we may £ 
dnce from the simple expression, a mcm^s vnJlmg is cts 
hs vnUsj that, Ms lerngpUoBed is as he wiUsy and other 
Hke erroneous consequences. 

It might however still be urged that this making 
the act of choice or choosing, itself the act of will, does 
not conflict with tlie mind's freedom in willing ; for if, 
as Edwards says, '^ For the soul to cust vohintarily is 
evermore to act dedmeiy ;^^ and if, in electing and 
choosing its act, it directs and determines its own act, 
it is then free in such action ; for this directingits own 
action is the very essence of freedom. Still to this, un- 
der Edwards's definition, it might be replied, that the 
choosing is not selecting an act, but is itself the act, 
and as Buoh is the last agency of the mind, and that, 
after this, there is no act for it to do ; and hence, the 
mind's liberty to direct its action, as above stated, be- 
gins just when there is no action to direct, and amounts 
to nothing. 

In thus shutting out the effort, which I suppose to 
follow our choice of the modes of doing, or our choice to 
do rather than not to do, and to constitute the doing, 
Edwards consistently asserts that our only freedom con- 
sists in producing the effect we choose to produce. 
But as he makes choice the last agency of the mind in 
producing this effect, this is to say that, whenever 
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choice is followed by the effect chosen, the mind, in its- 
action, is free ; and, when our choice is not so followed, 
the mind's action is not free ; thns making a subsequent 
event change, or make an existence in the past, which 
is absurd. 

In making choice and preference and their equiva- 
lents identical with will, Edwards immediately encoun- 
ters some of the difficulties to which I have alluded ; and 
among the first, that of there being preliminary acts of 
comparing, resulting in choices or preferences, which 
have no tendency to move mind or body, which is 
always the characteristic of an act of will, as recognized 
by himself; and, if any one doubts it, he can easily sat- 
isfy himself by seeking to produce some effect, without 
commencing with some change in his own being. Al- 
ludiiig to a statement of Locke, that ^' the word^r^i^r- 
ring seems best to express the act of volition," but 
that " it does it not precisely ; for," says he, " though 
a man may prefer flying to walking, yet who can say 
he ever wills it ? " Edwards remarks, " But the instance 
he mentions does not prove that these is anything else 
in willing^ but msxAj preferrmg ; for it should be con- 
sidered what is the next and immediate object of the 
will, with respect to a man's walking, or any other ex- 
ternal action; which is not being removed from one 
place to another, on the earth, or through the air ; these 
are remoter objects of preference ; but such or such 
an immediate exertion of himself. The thii^ nextly 
chosen or preferred when a man wills to walk, is not his 
being removed to such a place where he would be, but 
such an exertion and motion of his legs and feet, &c., in 
order to it. And his wiUing such an alteration in 
his body in the preg^at nu>ment| is nothing dfts. but 
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hifl choosing or preferring an alteratiofQ in his body at 
sncli a moment, or his liking it better than the for* 
bearance of it" (Part I. See. 1, pp. 2, 8.) Bnt, from 
this statement, it appears that, before the man- had 
^^ chosen, or preferred such an exertion and motion of 
bis legs and feet," he had already chosen or preferred 
to be mored to anotiier place ; and, if choice or pref- 
erence is the same as will, he mnst, at the same time, 
haye willed to be moved to that other place ; but, in* 
stead of this, Edwards asserts that he wiUed sometMng, 
which, as he suggests, is entirely distinct and different 
from such choice^ viz. : ^* an exertion and motion of his 
legs and feet ; " and ^^ not his being removed to sudi a 
place, where he would be ; " so, also, he says, ^ though 
a man may be said remotdy to choose or prefer flying ; 
yet he does not choose or prefer, incline to or desire, 
under circumstances in view, any immediate exertion 
of the members of the body in order to it ; because he 
has no expectation that he should obtain the desired end 
by any such exertion ; and he does not prefer, or incline 
to, any bodily exertion or effort under this apprehended 
circumstance, of its being wholly in* vain." (Part I. 
Sec. 1, p. 3.) By " remotely to choose, or prefer fly- 
ing," Edwards cannot mean remotely in regard to time. 
If he does, certainly such a choice or preference cannot 
be an act of will ; for, though we may perceive that an 
occasion for action in the future will arise, and may 
intend such action then, action itself must always be in 
the present. If I am not now acting, I am not acting 
at alL I may now be active in comparing various cpn- 
ceivable future results, and in laying plans to effect 
those which I deem most desirable, or choose; and 
those plans may involve action at some future time, but 

9 
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cannot now be an act in that fdtnre. All this ia only 
providing knowledge for futore nse, if the occasion for 
it occurs. The choice, too, as between the varions re- 
sults, is in the present, though the subjects of the com- 
parison may only be perceived in the j^u^ur^. 

But even if a man may choose in the future, it is at 
least equally certain, that a man may choose at the 
present time, to fly ; and the subsequent remark shows 
that Edwards merely means, that the choice or prefer- 
ence for flying is remote from cm action; that there is 
not ^^ any immediate exertion of the members of his 
body in order to it ; " that is, the mind makes no exer^ 
tion to move the members of the body in order to fly ; 
for by ^^ exertion of the members of the body," he can- 
not mean exertion made by these mem1)ersy but only, 
that they are the subjects of the tnmd^s exertions. The 
statement of Edwards, then, amounts to this, that the 
difference between a man's preferring to walk, and 
walking, and preferring to fly, and not flying, is, that 
in the former case, the preferring is followed by an eay 
ertianj and, in the latter, it is not ; thus substantially 
confirming my views and definitions. But, as, even in 
Edwards's view, this preferring the exertion of the 
members of the body in order to flyingy is distinct from 
preferring to fly, then, though a man willed such an 
exertion, he would be willing a distinct thing from the 
flying which he preferred; and his preferring flying 
was still a preferring, growing out of a comparison of 
different modes of bodily movement, without any totO' 
inff. But, in Edwards's system, when the mind had 
compared and judged, or decided, and the preference 
for flying was reached, the flying was already willed, 
and tiie subsequent fact of flying, or not flying, could 
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not alter the prior fact of preferring or willing, which 
had alreadj existed. All this difficnltj and confusion 
evidently grow out of the attempt to make choice and 
will identical. 

It is obvious that a man, on comparing flying with 
walking, may prefer the former, as apparently a more 
graceful and rapid mode of moving. Up to the point 
of preference, or choice, there is no difference — ^touch- 
ing subsequent action, or non-action — ^between his pre- 
ferring to walk and his preferring to fly, and that differ- 
ence, by which, in the one case, he does or tries to do 
what he prefers, and, in the other, does not, must come 
after this preference is decided and established. The ex- 
ertian^ which Edwards practically admits as constituting 
the difference in the two cases of choosing to walk and 
choosing to fly, must then come after the choice. He 
has, however, as before shown, placed choice in imme- 
diate contiguity with the effect, and thus, having 1^ 
no room between, must of necessity crowd this exertion 
either into the choice, on the one hand, or into the 
effect, on the other ; and though his views generally 
favor the former, in this particular case, he speaks of 
the exerUon as the thing chaaen^ which, of course, is not 
the same as the choice, but, on his statements, must be 
the immediate effect of the choice. His expression, 
*^ exertion asj> motion of his legs and feet," seems to 
imply that the exertion is something distinct from the , 
motion, and that both are of the legs and feet ; while 
his other expression, '^ exertion, on alteration of the 
body," admits of Ihe inference that they are one and the 
same thing, or that one is a substitute for the other. 
It is, however, certain that exertion must be of the mind, 
and that ^^ bodily exertion," and similar phrases, only 
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designate the subject of the exertion, and not the agent 
making the effort. Exertion, then, as nsed by Ed- 
wards, must be that action of the mind, which is the 
immediate antecedent of the effect ; and Edwards has 
thus practically, thongh nnconscionsly, been obliged 
to admit into his system if not into his own mind, the 
element which I have placed between the judgment, 
or choice, and the effect, or change indicate by that 
judgment, or choice ; and, in some way, probably by 
the constraining forms of conventional language, we 
have been led to apply to it, the very similar terms, kx- 
xbhok and effobt. 

As he also makes the act of will, by whatever name 
he may designate it, the immediate antecedent of the 
effect, he must, in admitting a mental exertion which 
must come afker the choice, also virtually admit, that 
this exertion by the mind is the mind's act of wilL 
Having, however, in his system, no space between the 
choice and the effect, he is compelled, as a logical ne* 
cessity, to include this exertion either in choice, and 
thus, in some instances, as before stated, make the 
choice the same as the thing chosen ; or, to avoid this, 
put the exertion into the effect, including it in the same 
category with lodUy motion^ thus confounding things 
so widely different, so very distinct, as the motion of 
matter, and effort, or endeavor; and here again also 
confounding the choice with the things chosen. 

Under the views which I have asserted in Book I, 
we would find the distinction in the two cases of choos- 
ing to walk and choosing to fly, in the difference of our 
knowledge of the two. The womt may be, to be moved 
to another place, and a man not knowing which mode 
of movement to adopt, on comparing the motion of a 



bird with that of an ox, may prefer the flying to the 
walking ; but if he knows no mode of flying he cannot 
practically even attempt it, any more than one who, 
comparing the past and present, should prefer living in 
the last centnry, can make eflbrt to live in it. That his 
want of knowledge of a mode makes the real difference 
in the two cases is obvious from the fact, that if a man 
has any faith, the slightest belief, that, by swinging his 
arms and kicking the air, or by any other acts in his 
power, he can fly, he can make the effort, cim will to 
fly, as well as will to walk, and that many persons, 
having faith in some conceivable mode, have made 
yery earnest and persistent efforts to fly, bringing all 
their knowledge of materials and mechanical combina- 
tions into requisition for that object ; and the effort it- 
self was as real and as perfect as though it had been 
successful. In birds this knowledge is probably intui- 
tive, and they, no doubt, will flying as readily as walk- 
ing. 

Edwards, in defining will, as he says, " without any 
metaphysical refining," evidently intended to use the 
term choice in its popular sense ; but if, in this use, it 
admits of such latitudinous and various application, it is 
manifestly unfit for philosophical analysis. Sut even 
if choice is sometimes popularly used as an equivalent 
for wiU, such use is by no means universal, as it should 
be to make it even one ground of identity. We say 
choose, or choosing an apple ; but never will, or will- 
ing an apple ; and, generally, the term choice seems 
applicable to external objects, while an act of will can 
relate only to changes in our own being. If, when we 
0ay, a man does a thing, because he chooses to do it, or 
a man does a thing, because he wills to do it, we intwd 
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to express the same thing, we may still mea^ in each 
expression to combine both choice and will, as distinct 
subjects. Both expressions may be elliptical; choice 
being unstated in the one, and the act of will in the 
other. But more generally, I think the former expres- 
sion implies an examination, a comparison, the result of 
which furnishes a reason fbrthe doing ; while the latter 
applies to that hasty, or capricious doing, which is not 
founded on such reason. 

To recapitulate : Edwards makes willing and choos- 
ing, or an act of will and an act of choice, identical ; 
and also makes the willing the last agency of the mind 
in producing an effect. He also makes choice either a 
comparative act, or the result of a comparative act. 
These two definitions of the term choice seem to me 
philosophically incompatible, and as xmwarranted even 
by vulgar use. In the first place, the comparative act 
is not itself the choice, but a preliminary act of mind, of 
which choice is in some cases the object ; and hence there 
is an act of will, which is not itself a choice. Again, if 
choice is the result of an act of comparison, and this re- 
sult is, as Edwards says, also an act of will, or the last 
agency of the mind in producing an effect, then this 
choice must have been preceded by an act of compari- 
son, which was an act of will, and, as such, being also 
choice, it too must have been preceded by another act 
of comparison, and so on ad infinitum. If it be ad- 
mitted that the series may be traced back till we come 
to a comparison and choice which are simple percep- 
tions of the mind and not acts of will, then we have a 
choice which is not an act of will, and which evidently 
pertains to the sphere of knowledge, or, in Edwards's 
division, to that of the understanding, and not to that 
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of the will. And when we trace the series forward to 
where the mind has decided as to what change it wonld 
hare, or what its want indicates, and also as to the 
mode of effecting it, and come to the last decision, or 
choice, as to whether to do, or not to do ; then, if choice 
18 the last agency of the mind, the choice to do, to it as 
completely ends the matter as the choice not to do, leav- 
ing no room for the subsequent difference in the con- 
ditions of the mind in the two cases ; and further, if 
this choice is itself the act of will, or the last agency 
of the mind, it is, so far as the mind is concerned, also 
the doing, and the choice and the thing chosen are one 
and the same thiag. If it be said that the definition, 
'^ the will is that by which the mind chooses any- 
thing," means that the act of comparing by which the 
mind chooses is an act of will, then this definition 
is futile, because we could, in the same sense, msj 
that the will is that by which we remember, or move 
our muscles, or do any thing else ; and besides, this is 
not the sense in whidi Edwards uses it. Even as re- 
gards the act to be done, we do not always select or 
choose it by a preliminary act comparing it with the 
other acts ; for, in all those cases of instinctive, or ha- 
bitual action, in which the one mode, and only the one, 
is intuitively known, or has been determined by previous 
and repeated experience, we do not delay action to com- 
pare and choose ; and in every act of will, as it must 
have for its object to move some portion of mind or 
body, for which we know only the one mode of will, or 
effort, there can be no choice as to the mode. 

And finally, Edwards himself, in using choice as 
wiU, and identifying choosing with willing, meets with 
the very difficulties we have indicated, and is obliged 
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practically to admit exertion,*— effort— -as intervening 
between the choice and the effect chosen. That these 
errors in definition, or varied application of the same 
terms, lead to important errors, I tmst, already appears, 
and will become more palpable as we proceed in the 
examination of his argmnent. I will on]y add, that, if 
the arguments I have here presented are found to be 
fallacious, or insu£3cient, and it shall still appear that 
choice is not a mere perception, or is not that knowledge 
which results from a prior comparison ; but is an actum 
of the mind, dedding hy kdl nctcf wtUy in conformity 
to the knowledge it acquired by comparing ; then, as it 
is not this hncwUdge which tiius acts, but the active 
agent — the mind — directing its own action by means of 
this knowledge, if we carry back the domain of action, 
or will, to choice, we also extend the mind's freedom in 
action over the same ground ; for, the mind's directing 
its own action constitutes its freedom. 



CHAPTER n. 

LIBBBTT AB DB9IKBD BT BDWABD8. 

Of the term libeiiy , so important in this inqniry, 
Edwards says, ^^ The plain and obvions meaning of the 
words Freedom and Liberty^ in common speech, is 
power y apportumtyj or advcmtage^ that cmy one haa to 
do ae KepUaeee / or, in other words, his being free from 
hindrance, or impediment in the way of domg^ or oonr 
dudnm/g in, wny respect as he wills.* And the contrary 
to liberty^ whatever name we call that by, is a person's 
being hindered, or unable to conduct as he toiU, or being 
necessitated to do otherwise." (Part I. Sec 5, p. 36.) It 
is manifest that the wiUmg is not here deemed a dovng^ 
nor the doing a wiUing, for this would make Edwards 
Bay that freedom is power to do as one does, or to will 
as one wills, l^s pow^ to do as one wills, must then 
mean power to produce the effect for which the act of 
will is put forth. 

This power that any one has of domg as he wiUsy 
he subsequently cont^ids, is the only liberty which man 
possesses ; and, in the same section with the above, he 
says, ^^ but the word as used by Arminians, Pelagians 
and others, who oppose the OcMnists, has an entirely 
different signification " (p. 88) ; thus clearly intimating, 

• See Appendix, Note XXXVa 
9* 
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as lie defends the Oalyinistic view, that onlj his oppo- 
nents nse it in a different sense. Now, it seems some- 
what remarkable, that this human liberty, if it exists, 
should be placed, not in the acts of willing, of which the 
willing agent is conscious as his own acts, but, in a sub- 
sequent performance, in which Edwards admits and as- 
serts the human being is not conscious of being an actor 
at all, and does not know who, or what the performers 
are. Such a liberty is but the liberty which a man, 
powerless to move himself, may have in being actually 
moved by some other power, which to him is unknown. 
If the willing is not considered as A doing, and this 
liberty in doing as one wiUa is the only human liberty, 
then, of course, the mind of man has no liberty in will- 
ing; and the decision of the main inquiry as to the 
liberty of the mind in willing is inyolved in that of the 
correctness of Edwards's definition of the word liberty ; 
the assertion of which begs the question, for if the only 
liberty comes after the willing, the act of the mind in 
willing is excluded from it. 

If, on the other hand, the willing is considered as a 
doing, then, in the act of willing, the liberty, which, by 
the terms of this definition, is potoer to do as ofie wiUs, 
becomes, power to will as one wills, or do as one do^ 
and, as this power must be admitted, liberty in such act 
of will is immediately deducible from the definition. 
In his Sec. 4, p. 85, Edwards directly aserts that " in 
this case," {i. e. when willing is also the doing,) " not 
only is it true that it is easy for a man to do the thing 
if he will, but the very willing is the doing ; when 
once he has willed, the thing is performed, and nothing 
else remains to be done." One's liberty in willing may 
be a power to will as he pleases, which is self-direction 
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of effort, bj means of knowledge in the fonn of a per- 
ception of what will snit him best, and the oonfiisioii in 
Edwards's argnment here arises firom his assuming that 
the phrase "as he pleases '' is equivalent to "as he 
wills/' which he has before asserted in his definition of 
wilL It is one form of the diffiooltj which continnally 
arises from his making will synonymous with choice, 
preference, and other terms or phrases of like import. 

When we have a want, and contemplate the means 
of gratifying it, we find what chcmge will gratify ; what 
o^^^um or ^(TT^ will effect the change ; and then trA^fW 
to make the effort or not. Li all these cases the knowl- 
edge thus fonnd is, at least yeiy generally, a choice 
among things compared, and it seems obvions that if 
freedom in doing is defined to be dain^ as one pUasea 
or chooeesj freedom in willing should, in analogy to 
it, be vnUmg as one chooeee. From this harmonious 
order Edwards excluded himself by his definitions mak- 
ing will and choice identical ; though in his reasoning, 
as will hereafter appear, he assumes that the distinguish- 
ing feature of a free act of will is its conformity to a 
previous choice of the act ; and this, as choosing the 
act is the consummation of our knowledge relating to 
that act, is in conformity to the views I have stated in 
BookL 



CHAPTER m. 

VATITBAL AKD MOBAL VB01B86ITT. 

Edwabdb makes mnch ttse oi the distinction between 
natural and moral neoessily, which phrases he thus de- 
fines : — ^^ And sometimes bj moral neeesaitjr is meant 
that necesdty of connection and consequence, which arises 
from such moral causes as the strength of inclination, 
or motives, and the connection which ihere is in many 
cases between these and such certain volitions and ac- 
tions. And it is in this sense, that I nse the phrase 
morcH necessity in the following discomM. By natmnai 
necessity y as applied to men, I mean such necessity as 
men are under, through the force of natniil causes, as 
distinguished from what are called moral causes ; such 
as habits and dispoffitions of the heart and moral mo- 
tives and inducements. Thus men placed in certain 
circumstances .are the subjects of particular sensations 
by necessity; they feel pain when their bodies are 
wounded ; they see the objects presented before them 
in a clear light, when their eyes are opened ; so they 
assent to the truth of certain propositions, as soon as the 
terms are understood, as that two and two make four, 
that black is not white, that two parallel lines can ne^er 
cross one another; so, by a natural necessity, men's 
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bodies move downwards, when there is nothing to sap- 
port them." (Part I. Sec. 4, pp. 27, 28.) 

Edwards farther says, ^^ When I ase this distinction 
of moral and naiv/ral neaemiy^ I woold not be nnder- 
Btood to sappose, that if anything comes to pass by the 
former kind of necessity, the Tuxture of things is not con- 
cerned in it, as well as in the latter. I do not mean to 
determine that where a moral habit or motive is so 
strong that the act of the will infallibly follows, this is 
not owing to the natrwre of iMng%?^ (Sec 4, p. 29.) 
And again, ^^ I snppose that necessity which is called 
natiiralj in distinction from m>oral necessity, is so called 
beeanse m^ere natfwre^ as the word is valgarly osed, is 
concerned, withont anything of choice. The word natwre 
is often osed in opposition to choice / not because na- 
ture has indeed neyer any hand in oar choice ; but this 
probably comes to pass by means that we first get oar 
notion of natore from that discernible and obyioas 
conrse of events, which we observe in many things that 
our choice has no concern in; and especially in the 
material world ; which, in very many parts of it, we 
easily perceive to be in a settled coarse; the stated 
order and manner of snccesaion being very apparent. 
But where we do not readily discern the rale and con- 
nection, (thongh there be a connection, according to 
an established law, traly taking place,) we signify the 
manner of event by some other name. Even in many 
things which are seen in the material and inanimate 
world, which do not discemibly and obvioasly come to 
pass according to any settled coarse, men do not call 
the manner of the event by the name of natiire^ but by 
such names as accident^ chamoe^ oowlmgent^ &c. So 
men make a distinction between nature and choice ; as 
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thoBgh thej were completely and nniversaUy difitinct 
Whereas, I suppose none will denj but that choice, in 
many cases^ arises from nature, as truly as other events. 
But the dependence and connection between acts of 
volition or choice, and their causes, according to estab- 
lished laws, is not so sensible and obvious. And we 
observe, that choice is, as it were, a new principle of 
motion and action, different from that established law 
and order of things which is most obvious, that is seen 
especially in corporeal and sensible things ; and also the 
choice often interposes, interrupts and alters the chain 
of events in these external objects, and causes them to 
proceed otherwise than they would do, if let alone, and 
left to go on according Jthe laws of motion a^ong 
themselves. Hence, it is spoken of as if it were a prin- 
ciple of motion entirely distinct from nature and prop- 
erly set in opposition to it : names being commonly 
given to things, according to what is most obvious, and 
is suggested by what appears to the senses without re- 
flection and research." (Sec. 4, pp. 80, 31.) 

There is in all this much confusion, growing out of 
a vague use of the terms ^^ nature," ^^ nature of things," 
and ^^ natural causes," by which Edwards seems to dis- 
tingniBh natural from moral 'becessiiy, and yet asserts 
that they have the same relation to both. As he argues 
elsewhere that every volition is an event, which is in- 
dissolubly connected with some other event in the past, 
on which it is dependent as an effect upon its cause, 
and hence^*mu8t of necessity come to pass ; he must, to 
sustain this, assert that choice, — volition — ^' arises from 
nature as truly as other events," and is embraced in 
that '^ course of events," though ^^ the dependence and 
connection," *^ according to established laws is not so 
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sensible and obvions." Bat this is in opposition to his 
other views which make chmce ^^ a principle of motion 
entirely distinct from nature and properly set in oppo- 
sition to it/' and which he seems, at least partially, to 
adopt. I think, however, that it is V)iU^ and not choice, 
that is popularly " spoken of as if it were a principle of 
motion entirely distinct from natnre," &c. ; and thongh 
this speaking is not accurate, there is a foundation for 
it in the views I have already stated in Book First of 
this treatisei. 

In conformity to those views, every intelligent 
being, acting through its will, is a distinct cause, modi- 
fying that future, which is the joint product, or effect, 
of all causes combined ; and the object of effort in each 
intelligent cause is to change, or make that future differ- 
ent in some respect from what it would, or might be, 
but for its own agency ; and hence, each will is, in some 
sense, in opposition to all other wills and to 4my other 
causes external to itself, and especially to those of which 
it can anticipate such consequences as it would modify. 
When it perceives such consequences, it may strive to 
vary their effects by its own act of will, — ^its own causa- 
tive agency. It may, however, cooperate with all 
other causes as to any effect which it does not seek, or 
wish to change ; in such case putting forth its own effort, 
only to become an agent in producing such effect; 
which agency is, so far, still a change, or difference 
wrought by its own effort, or act of will. 

What Edwards says of <^unce is true of wUl, that it 
^^ often interposes, interrupts, and alters the chain of 
events in these external objects, and causes them to 
proceed otherwise than they would do, if let alone, and 
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left to go on aocording to the laws of motion in theoir 
selves." 

If these Imos of moHon^ or the uniform course of 
events, which we observe in external things, are but 
manifestations of the will of God, then, when we seek 
to alter them, we are, in the sense before alluded to^ 
opposing Els action, or striving to modify its effects. 
In the same way, each finite mind may oppose other 
finite minds, when it perceives that their action is lead- 
ing to results which it does not wish. 

This independent and distinct action of each intelli- 
-gent agent to modify the action of all other causes, 
argues that each determines its own course of action 
and consequently is free in such action. ' Kthe individ- 
ual will is controlled by these other external causes, 
then these external causes oppose their own action, 
through the will which they thus control ; or convert 
the will of another to their own use ; and this control 
over another will, as before shown, can only be ex- 
erted directly^ by making the willing by it, their own 
willing ; and indirectly, only when the willing by the 
agent thus used is free. 

Edwards's argument from natural and moral neces- 
sity rests upon that vague, popular notion, which leads 
men to impute certain events, for which they know no 
secondary causes, to the "nature of things," which 
really means nothing more than that such events are of 
common or uniform occurrence. He has told us that 
" mere natwte^ as the word' is vulgarly used, is con- 
cerned, without anything of choice." Had he looked 
beyond this vulgar use to what it is concerned with, — 
to the will, or, as he would say, the choice of Gtodj he 
could hardly have failed to perceive, that the choice, or 



kmnan will, could not cbange the oourse of Batore at 
all, except bj being an indep^odent caiiBe ; and that, if 
it is eontaroUed by nature in its acts of will^ any opposi- 
tion of it to nature must really be nature opposing 
itself, by means of the act whiqli it controls. If the 
human mind, acting by its faculty of will, can produce 
such changes in the course of nature as Edwards repre- 
sents, it must, so far, be a power independent of nature ; 
and as he virtually divides all power or cause into na- 
ture and human will, the human will, must, so far, be 
independent of all other power or cause ; and hence, in 
produdng these changes is subject only to its own con* 
trol; which is but an expression for its freedom in 
iffiUmg. 

In r^ard to the limit of what Edwards calls ^^ natu* 
ral nee^sity as applied to men," and by which, as al* 
ready explained, must be meant the paramount will of 
God, which, though it may not interfere with man's 
freedom in willing, frustrates his efforts, we may re* 
mark, that the same necessity occurs to us in reference 
to the counter willing of the finite mind. We may not 
be able to prevent, or to counteract its will or effort, 
any more than we can that of the infinite ; either may 
frustrate the execution of what we will, without inter* 
fering with our freedom in willing. The wound in- 
flicted on me by an act of violence willed by another 
mcmj may be as unavoidable to me as the consequent 
pain, which results from "the nature of things," — from 
that constitution of my being which is willed by God. 
In either case, it is a question, not of freedom in will- 
ing, but of power to execute by willing ; the sufficiency 
or insufficiency of which may only become known by 
the trial, by the resnlt, which follows the willing ; and, 
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of course, cannot a£Eect the willing, which has already 
been, or now is. If these views are correct, the arga- 
ment which Edwards exhibits, in treating of natural 
and moral necessity, is against that liberty of d&inff cbs 
we wiUj which he deems the only human liberty, rather 
than against that freedom in wUUngy which he seeks 
to disprove. 

The classification, by Edwards, of all cause into 
nature and the human will, admits of three distinct in* 
telligent causes of effects, — ^the will of God — ^my own 
wiU, — ^the wiUs of other intelligent beings, all of which 
may be independent of each other; no one directly 
interfering with the other, but each directing its own 
power, and yet, each, in virtue of its own intelligence, 
freely modifying its exercise of its own powers, in con- 
sequence of what it perceives the others have done, are 
doing, or may be expected to do. The result of their 
former efforts, sometimes cooperating, sometimes op- 
posing, have produced the present state of things, in 
view of which each now acts, and the composition of the 
effects of their several efforts with material causes, if 
any, creates the Aiture. 

We may now observe that, in the definitions of 
moral and natural necessity, the term necessity is need 
in very different senses, or relations. Moral necessity, 
as stated by Edwards, means a supposed necessary con- 
nection between the action of a mind in willing and 
something else, which is of, or in that mind, '^ as incli- 
nation, motive," &c., while natural necessity, which, to 
correspond, should mean the action of external causes 
on the will, does not relate to the act of willing at all, 
but only to what follows the act of will, to the want of 
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htimaxi power, in some cases, to influence the mil of 
God, or change that which He has willed. 

In the same way, the phrase " moral inability " is 
applied to willing, while " natural inability " relates to 
the effect which is the sequence, or object of willing ; to 
the want of power in all cases to control, or alter that 
condition, or course of nature, which is the manifesta- 
tion of God's will. Natural necessity, and natural in- 
ability, both imply that a man cannot avoid feeling 
pain, when wounded ; cannot overturn the Alps, or 
change the course of the stars which God has ordained. 
Hie definition also asserts, that the human mind must 
believe in conformity to evidence presented to it ; which 
is merely asserting, that the human mmd cannot by 
effort alter what already is or has been, nor prevent the 
future effect of any power superior to its own ; or, being 
int^gent, cannot by the exercise of its intelligence, 
divest itself of the necessary attributes of intelligence, 
and not perceive and know that which it does perceive 
and know ; the whole statement, so far as it bears upon 
the question of human freedom, amounting to this, that 
the power which a finite being exerts by will is not 
paramount to that of Omnipotence, and cannot work 
contradictions. 

If by " nature," or " the nature of things," Edwards 
does not mean the will of God, then in saying, " I sup- 
pose none will deny but that choice, in many cases, 
arises from nature, as truly as other events. But the 
dependence and connection between acts of volition or 
choice, and their causes, according to established laws, is 
not so sensible and obvious," he makes ^^ nature " an 
unintelligent cause, producing, among other effects, 
human volitions, ^^ according to established laws," with- 
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out showing how it can know, or eonform to saeh law, 
or how be cause at all. Or, if he makes " nature " the 
will of God, acting in conformity to His own laws, he 
asserts that human volitiona arise, like external natural 
effects, or changes, from His direct action, and is mis- 
taken in supposing that none will deny this position, 
which really begs the whole question. It is, however, 
upon the assumed ^^ necessity of connection " of the acts 
of will with ^^ such moral causes as the strength of in- 
clination, or motive," that Edwards mainly founds the 
argument against freedom in wiUing, which he deduces 
from his definition of moral necessity, and which he 
thus initiates : ^' Moral necessity may be as absolute 
as natural necessity. That is, the effect may be as per- 
fectly connected with its moral cause, as a natural neces- 
sary effect is with its natural cause. Whether the will 
in every case is necessarily determined by the strongest 
motive, or whether the will ever makes any resistance 
to such a motive, or can oppose the strongest present 
inclination, or not ; if that matter should be contro- 
verted, yet I suppose none will deny but that, in some 
cases, a previous bias and inclination, or the motive 
presented, may be so powerful that the act of the 
will may be certainly and indissolubly connected there- 
with. Where motives, or previous bias are very 
strong, all will allow that there is some diJiouUy in 
going against them. And if they were yet stronger, 
the difficulty would be still greater. And, therefore, if 
more were still added to their strength, to a certain de- 
gree, it would make the difficulty so great that it would 
be wholly impossible to surmount it; for this plain 
reason, because whatever power men may be supposed 
to have to sormoimt difficulties, yet that power is not 
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infinite ; and so goes not bey(»d certain Umits.' If a 
man can sormonnt ten de^ees of difficulty of this kind 
with twenty degrees of strength, becanse the degrees of 
strength are beyond the degrees of difficulty ; yet, if the 
difficulty be increased to thirty or an iHindred, or a 
thousand degrees and his strength not also increased, 
his strength will be wholly insufficient to surmount the 
difficulty. As, therefore, it must be allowed that there 
may be such a thing as a sure and perfect connection 
between moral causes and effects, so thus only is what 
I call by the name of moral neoeeeitj/.^^ (Sec. 4, pp. 
28, 29.) 

One essential support of this argument is the hypo* 
thesis that the same causes necessarily produce the same 
effects, which I will consider hereafter; as, also, the 
relation of motives generally to the will, which Ed- 
wards here introduces, but states more fully in a subse- 
qu^t chapter. 

-The first statement in the quotation just made 
merely asserts that the connection between the human 
vdiiian and its mor€U ca/use is as perfect as the connec- 
tion between other causes and their effects ; for in- 
stance, that between the volition of God and its efeots. 
It in fact asnmes that human volitions are a part of a 
chain, or ^^ course of events, that we observe in many 
things that our choice has no concern in." This, as 
Edwards uses volition and choice, seems self-contradic- 
tory ; but even if admitted, it would still not avail to 
prove the necessity of volitions, or their dependence on 
preceding links of the chain, unless he also shows that 
volitions are not included among those events of which 
he says, ^^ choice (will) often interposes, interrupts and 
alters the chain of events." It is true, he seems to con- 
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fine this power of choice to ^^ interpose," &c., to an in- 
terposition in regard to exteibal objects, cansing " them 
to proceed otherwise than thej would do if let alone, 
and left to go on according to the Imos of motion among 
themselyes.". Whether the antecedent links of the 
chain, assumed by Edwards as reaching to yolition, are 
external, or internal, does not yet appear, but there is 
no reason to suppose that such chain, if internal, may 
not be interfered with by the power of the mind, as 
much as though it were external, but rather the con- 
trary. 

The latter part of the quotation is an attempt to 
prove that the mind, in the act of willing, sometimes 
meets with difficulties, which it cannot surmount. This 
seems in conflict with Edwards's other position, that the 
act of will is a necessary part of a chain or course of 
events, which the mind not only does not have to aid 
into existence, but which will of necessity come to pass 
without its aid, and hence, in coming to pass, can pre- 
sent no difficulty for the mind to overcome. If, how- 
ever, Edwards hereby intends to assert that such diffi- 
culties ^et^^n^ the volition, then there would be no act 
of will to be the subject of freedom or of necessity. 
This might show that, under certain conditions, the 
mind has not power to will, but not that it is not free 
when it does wilL Or, if he asserts that these difficul- 
ties prevent the mind from effecting what it wills, it 
still does not effect the freedom or any other condition, 
or characteristic of the act of will, which already is, or 
has been. His design, however, seems to be to aigue 
that, notwithstanding such difficulties, the mind does 
still will in the premises, but by these difficulties is con- 
strained or compelled to will in a particular way and 
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cazmot, bj the exercise of its own power, will in any 
oilier. It is not easy to conceive of a case in which the 
mind cannot try either to sormonnt, or to avoid a diffi* 
cnltj ; and this trying to do either, whether sncoesaM 
or not, is an act of will. The argument assnmes that 
the ability to try to do lA limited — ^that the human will 
is finite. I have already considered this point in Book 
First, but will here add, that, under Edwards's asser- 
tion that the will is the same as choice and, also, as 
desire, it seems even more difficult to conceive of any 
limit to it. An absolute limit to the power to choose 
among objects of choice, whether they be things or 
acts, or to will changes, seems indeed to be as incon* 
ceivable as a limit to space. We may always choose, 
and may will or try to do anything witJiin the limits of 
the conceivable, as we may wish anything conceivable. 
The limit cannot be in the magnitude, or the multi- 
plicity of the objects presented, for the mind can choose 
between one portion of the universe and the other, or 
between as many universes on the one hand, and as 
many on the other, as it can conceive of; and, having 
the requisite knowledge, can do it as easily as it can 
choose between two apples. It can choose or reftise 
anything conceivable, and hence, so far as the objects 
of choice are concerned, has no conceivable limits. As 
the power required to choose or to refuse, does not 
increase with the magnitude, multiplicity, or any other 
property or quality of the objects of choice, there is no 
reason to suppose that, in this respect, this faculty of 
mind is not adequate to the infinite as well as the finite. 
The only cases' which Edwards here states of this diffi- 
culty are those in which ^' a previous bias and inclina- 
tion, or the motive presented," are " so powerful " that 
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the will cannot overcome them. Aa the only tangible 
notion he gives ns of motive, ifi that of a per(Ufption cf 
v^hat is agreecMe or pUaj&mg prior to the (uA of wM; 
which, in his system, is the same as '^ previous inclina* 
tion," and bias being but a synonym for inclination, 
this statement amonnts to saying that the difficulty con* 
sists in ^^ a previous inclination," which again under his 
definitions, aad as the phrase is generally used, is a 
previous ohoiae^ Edwards elsewhere assumes (Part 11. 
Bee. 7, p. 92) that " antecedent choice " of the act must 
be the distinguishing characteristic of Si,Jree act of will. 
This too accords with the common belief, and the only 
possible exception I have suggested to it is, that in some 
cases of instinctive or habitual action, the mind perceiv- 
ing that a certain act will accomplish its object, may 
adopt it without comparison with any other act, or with 
non-action. When such comparison is instituted, the 
choice is the summation of the mind's knowledge by 
which it directs its effort. Admitting then the two 
positions of Edwards, that " previous inclination " may 
be so strong that the mind in willing cannot go counts 
to it ; and that an act of will to be free must conform 
to " antecedrat choice," it follows that as the act of wiH 
must conform to this " previous inclination," and pre- 
vious inclination is the same as antecedent choice, that 
the act of will muat^ in such cases, be fi,free act. These 
insuimountable difficulties, thus in connection with other 
of his assumptions, furnish Edwards with proof of a 
necessity y but it is that the mind's act in willing is of 
necessity free. 

The supposed cases of the mind's want of power to 
overcome a previous inclination, would seem to come 
under the head of moral inability rather than of moral 
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fidoMs^j; bat Edwardfi'6 argament upon it reatlj is, 
iliat tke previous i&elination ^' may be so powerftil that 
tiie act of will may be indiesohibly connected therewith,^ 
gad benoe neceflritated by this ^ previonB inclination " 
ftB a moral came in tke past. In tUs form, however, 
the in^enoe that Ike mind's act in willing must of ne- 
eesBity be free, wkiish I just- deduced from this certain 
eoBii6eti0n of sij^ acts wHhf ^^ previous inclination " or 
dkoi^k qnite as obTtons as upon the simple state- 
BftODt that thffl^ is in previons inclination a difficnlty 
which the mind has not sn£9cient poww to overcome. 
By making thk inclination a cause of inevitable volition, 
Edwards consistent^ makes the case one of moral ne- 
cessity rather than of mord inability, bnt at the same 
time exposes his position to other objections which, if 
necessary, m^t be nrged against them. 

That in regard to oar actions we meet with cases of 
difficnlty, reqniring ^Sort to determine 'what we will 
do, or attempt to do, most be admitted Bat this diffir 
colty never occars hi immediate connection with the 
willing. The mind is always ready to will whenever it 
has a want, and knows or conceives some mode by 
which it deems it possible to gratify that want. When 
it has no want there is nothing for which to pnt forth 
effort, or to will ; bnt there being no conceivable limit 
to onr wants, there is no conceivable limit to the will in 
that element. We can snppose that a child may want 
to make its three oranges six, and if it can conceive of 
any possible means, as by piling them one on another, 
or dividing and recombining them, it can choose, and 
ea^ also try, make effort, or will to do so. In these 
views we reach the result, already stated in Book First^ 
that the mind's power to will is limited only by its 

10 
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sphere of knowledge, and that tiie faoultj of w31 is, in 
itadfy unlimited. The diffieoltieB exist onlj in regsrd 
to the mind's obtaining the knowledge it needs to de- 
tennine its final action, and this is really a diffienltj^ 
not in its willing, but in its power to exeoute wbai^ U 
wills, for even in such extreme cases as that of making 
three oranges six, or of a man's wanting to lire in the 
last century, one may try, make effort, or will to Jind 
some mode of doing it^ however fruitleas ; and any ift* 
ability to will to live in the last century arises from out 
being unable to execute what we attempt by this pre^ 
liminary act of will, the object of which is to obtain the 
knowledge of means, or modes, for its final action to 
that end. All such cases of difficulty as Edwards al^ 
ludes to, must be those in which the circumstances are 
so obscure, or to complicated, that the mind has not a 
clear perception or knowledge of what is best to be 
done, or of the best mode of doing it, or knows no mode 
whatever of doing what it wants done ; and the obtain* 
ing this knowledge constitutes the difficulty, which it 
freely puts forth its efforts to overcome, but in which it 
may or may not be successful. When the mind acts 
upon its previous knowledge of some mode adapted to 
the occasion, whether that knowledge be intuitive or 
acquired, it never can have any difficulty in the will* 
ing« If we know it will be pleasant or unpleasant to 
do a certain thing, we take this into view in deciding 
whether to do it or not. It is in seeking to learn or 
know what to do, or the mode of doing, that we en« 
counter difficulty, and this difficulty is not in makii^ 
the effort — ^not in willing to leam — ^but in the leamipg 
of these things, which we may freely make effort, or 
will to do, yet may not have the power to accomplish^ 



It ia also to deficiency of power to do what we will, and 
net to onr power, or freedom to will, or to try to do, that 
Edwards's ^^ natniul necessity " applies, and our inabil- 
ity to overcome the difficulties of learning or deciding 
what to do, really belongs, in his classification, to nat- 
tj^al and not to moral necessity or moral inability. 

Another case of peculiar difficulty is supposed to 
arise in determining the particular act, when of several 
acts there is no perceivable ground for preferring, 
choosing, or willing one rather than another. The 
difficulty in willing, is here a factitious one, being in^ 
/erred from the assumed identity of willing and choos- 
ing. Even under this assmnption, such difficulty must 
arise from our not knowing which of two or more things 
is preferable, i. c from a want of knowledge. This 
knowledge is of course incompatible with the hypothesis 
that ^' there is no perceivable ground for preferring." 

Edwards, however, admits that in such cases the 
mind does adopt some one of the acts — ^that it does will. 
liTow, in this, and in all the other cases mentioned, the 
question which concerns the mind's freedom, is not 
how much difficulty it encounters in determining its 
aetions, nor how much knowledge it wants or can ob- 
tain for this purpose, but does it determine them. If 
the mind determines its own action, it must be free in 
sudi action. If, on examination, all the modes of grati- 
fying a want appear to be attended with such disad- 
vantages or difficulties that the mind concludes not to 
toy to gratify it, or if no mode whatever can be found, 
then the mind's effort for this object ends with the pre- 
liminary examination, which, though unsuccessful, was, 
tor aught that appears, a free act of will ; and in such 
case there is no subpequ^it act of will, free or other- 



wise. There is a subsequent act only when tiie mind 
hj its examination has detennined the aet^ and, of 
course, it then acts freely. 

Still another, and perhaps the greatest, source of 
difficulty is in conflicting wants. We may want a cev- 
tain gratification, which we may p^^ceive will bring 
with it or entail some unpleasant eonsequi^M^; The 
mind examines, that is, seeks more knowledge, seeks 
clearer Tiews of the efEbcts of certain actions, to enaUe 
it to decide between such conflicting wants. 

It is in such efforts that virtue and Tice are mainly 
manifested in action : and it is here that the misehiey- 
ous tendency of a system which makes such efforts but 
necessary links in a chain of events, beginning before 
the existence of the active agent, and hence beyond his 
control, becomes most apparent. There are things, the 
doing of which will afford ms present pleasure, but 
which, being injurious to others or to ourselves, make 
them moraUy wrong ; or which, involving future pain to 
ourselves, the doing of them is unwise ; and conversely, 
there are things, the doing of which is attended with 
present pain or discomfort, but which we know ought 
to be done as a moral duty, or as required by a wise 
regard for .the future. Were it otherwise there would 
be no room for the exercise and increase of virtue, by 
self-restraint, or generous effort. I would here observe 
that, the fact that an action is morally right or wrong, 
or that it may influence our future well-being, is but 
Ofie of the circumstances, which the mind considers in 
determining its effort ; that it can will against its moral 
convictions of right ; and even against what it knows 
to be for its own ultimate good, is certainly no proof 
of a want of freedom in willing, but rather the contrary* 



That a man doee not always will in conformity to 
what he knows to be right, or tiiat he knowingly wills 
against his own nltimate benefit, only proves that he is 
not wholly pnre in morals, or perfect in wisdom, and not 
that he does not will freely. The martyr, who nobly 
dies by torture, rather than renonnce truth or prin- 
ciple, and the base wretch, who shrinks from any sacli- 
^ L dnty, and, for present penonal giatificatior., Tio- 
lates all his conTictions of right ; both act, or will, with 
equal freedom. 

From their actions, we infer that they are beings 
with very different characters, and if, with this differ- 
ence, we should find them acting alike, we might sus- 
pect that their actions were infiuenced or determined, 
by some common cause, external to the one or the 
other, or to both of them ; so that this diversity of 
action is an indication of self-control or freedom, rather 
than of necessity. How this difference in character 
came about, is not strictly material to the question, — 
does the intelligent being, such as he is, will freely i To 
make or influence his own character, might argue a 
wider range of action, and with it a more extended 
sphere of freedom, which, in conformity to the views 
stated in Book I, would imply an extension of knowl- 
edge also. Id unison with this, we find that the mode 
in which the character can be effected, is by increase 
of knowledge, for which man, if not the lower animals, 
can put forth intelligent efforts. In the first place, 
through the moral sense, we all know what, for us, is 
right or wrong ; and with this knowledge it is uni- 
versally admitted, that it is always most wise and bene- 
ficial to do the right, but, as b^ore observed, such gen- 
eral abstract propositions have little, influence on our 
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volimtary actions. We may not be quite snre that the 
case in hand is not an exception to the general rale. 
We may not perceive how the rale can apply and 
diBtroBt it. We are wanting in faith. The faith is 
acquired by increase of knowledge; for the general 
proposition being admitted, it follows, that with 
sufficient knowledge, it will become obvious in each 
particular case, that doing right is most wise and bene- 
ficial. We may thus come to perceive and know tiie 
particular benefits which will accrue from right action, 
and when, by mature reflection, onr faith in the cer- 
tainty of such future benefits is made perfect, we sub- 
mit to present privation and suffering to attain them, 
as readily as the merchant forgoes present enjoyments 

confident belief of large friture gains ; or, as a man in a 
ship on fire, leaps into mid ocean, when he perceives 
that if he does not, a worse fate is inevitable. When 
we have settled a number of individaal cases sustaining 
the general rule, have clearly perceived the particular 
advantages of each, and then, by the test of actual ex- 
perience, found that the results of actions morally right 
are most satisfactory to us, our faith in the general 
proposition is confirmed and its infiuence increased. 
By such investigations, and such actual experience, we 
may come to associate moral right in our efforts with 
the most beneficial results, till right action becomes 
habitual. 

Actual experience is in some respects most effec- 
tive ; but mature reflection, or the abstract investiga- 
tion of conceivable cases will fulfil the same intention, 
and has the advantage which calm and disinterested 
thought has over the hasty processes required by the 



emefgencdes of action, in wUck we axe often undnly 
influenced hj wliat appears prominent and important 
only because it is imminent. Snch investigations will 
aid ns to overcome the difficulty which there often is 
in our concluding to sacrifice present pleasure, or to 
snfier present pain, to secure the prospective benefits 
of right action. By repeatedly assuring ourselves of 
these benefits, and dwelling upon them, they are so 
brought home to our aflTection that the right actions, 
with which they are thus familiarly associated, become 
the subjects of cultivated secondary wants, and, as sndi, 
conflict with and at least tend to countervail the inmie- 
diate temptations and inducements to wrong acti<»u 
It is thus that the knowledge acquired by our own 
efforts, or imparted to us by any extrinsic agency, 
human or divine, becomes a means of influencing our 
actions at tii^ source in want. As before observed, 
what we may have accomplished in this way by our 
own efforts, has, from the greater value which we at* 
tach to the results of our own care and labor, the ad- 
vantage' over what may have been otherwise obtained. 
From these views it appears not only that man, being 
what he is, is free ; but that what he morally is, or 
may become, in a great measure depends on his own 
efforts, though he may be aided by extrinsic intelli- 
gences. Among these aids we may note the influence 
of the moral sense, and our desire to preserve our own 
self-respect, both of which are implanted in us by the 
Creator, and through which the mutilation and degra* 
dation of the soul, by intended wrong doing, are precon- 
ceived and painfiolly felt in advance of the act ; while 
our dsffire for the esteem of others makes way for a 
virtuous influence by their approval of right and repro- 
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bation of nrroi]^ a dniy which all* ehoold feKdesalf acnd 
honestlj perfomi. 

By means of the Hiind'B abiHty to ereate and to con* 
template imagfaiary cases^ its power of fonniiig itfr own 
character, may in a great measure be removed from the 
influence of tibese extrinsic drenmstances which fiiniidi 
the occasions for outward aotioD, and fioan tlie exdting 
and selfish inducements which often attend it» 

Now returning to our argument it appears tiiat the 
difficulties which we have con^erod are not intibe 
province of the will, but of the understanding, and that 
they arise from our deficiency in the knowledge required 
to jBnd the comparative measure of various existing 
circumstances, or future effects^ or conflicting wants ; 
or, to recondle some of these wants, dr the mode of 
their gratificatian, with moral right ; which defioieney 
we may in some degree supply "by eff<Hrt^-^1ihough MMncp- 
times we cannot surmount this difficulty, and often 
cannot do it in time to apply the knowledge or the 
truth found to direct our actions. 
/ We come now to consider the partieular cases by 
which Edwards illustrates moral ability, or what may 
be termed a negative moral necessity. ^^ To give some 
instances of this rnardl inability. A woman of great 
honcur and chastity may have a moral inability to pros* 
titute herself to her slave, — >a child, of great love and 
duty to his parents, may be unable to be willing to kill 
his &fher. A very lascivious man, in case of certain 
opportunities and temptations, and in the absence of 
such and such restraints, may be unable to forbear 
gratifying his lust^ A drunkard, under such and such 
eircmnstanees, may be unable to forbear taking of 
steong drink. A veiy mafiokms man may be miaUe 



tD esort banerotBiit aete to an emsmj^ oir to deBire his 
prosperity ; yea, Bome may be 00 under the power of a 
Yile diqpoeitioD, that they m*y be unable to loTe those 
who are most worthy of their esteem and affeetion. A 
strong habit of yirtae a&d great degree of holiness may 
oanse a moral inability to love wickedness in gmeral, 
may raider a man unable to take oomplacence in 
widced perBons, or things ; or to dioose a wicked life 
and prefer it to a virtnous life. And, on the other 
hand, a great degree of habitual wickedness may lay a 
man under an inability to love and ehoose holiness ; 
and rendeor him utterly unable to lore an infinitely holy 
being, or tochooseand deaye to him as his chief good." 
(Sec 4, pp. 82, 83.) 

Preparatory to an examination of these cases it is 
important to know what Edwards means by ^ Moral 
Inabilily." He says, " Moral Inability consists * * * 
either in the want of inclination ; or the strength of a 
contraay inclination ; or the want of suffident modves 
in view to induce and ezeite the act of the will, or the 
strength of apparent motives to the contrary. Or both 
these may be resolved into one ; and it may he said in 
one word, that moral maHnUity consists in ^ opposition 
or want of mclmaiiion. For when a person is unable 
to will or choose such a thing, through a defect of mo^ 
lives, or the prevalence of contrary motives, it is the 
same thing as berng unable through the want of an in- 
clinatkm, or the prevalence of a contrary inclination." 
(Part I. Sec. 4, p. 83.) 

This quotation fiilly confirms my previous state* 
ment that Edwards uses motive as an equivalent for 
inclination. 

We must also still bear in mind that he uses the 
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words inclination, preference and choice, as qmonynuB 
of will. Indination can onlj exist in connection witii 
Bome want, and as a conBeqnence, thongh not a necea- 
sarj consequence of it, other conditions being requisite. 

In the second of the cases jnst quoted from Ed- 
wards, he uses the phrase '^ unable to he vnUmg^^ and 
he must mean to imply the same in the other cases, 
and not an inability to ^ ^A;^ thing spoken of, as other- 
wise they would be irreleyant. His first case is per^ 
haps the strongest. Supplying this ellipeis it reads 
thus, ^^A woman of great honor and chastity may 
have a moral inability to ie willing to prostitute her- 
self to her slaye." In this, for ^^ moral inability " sub- 
stitute its equivalent as above defined by Edwiu^s, 
^^ opposition or want of inclination," and again for in- 
clination, his equivalent for it, will (choice or prefer- 
ence), and the assertion reads, A woman of great h<Mior 
or chastity, may have an opposition, or want of will, 
to be willing to prostitute herself to her slave ; that is, 
she cannot will what she does not will, or what she op- 
poses by will. The same thing appears more directly, 
by taking the words in their ordinary import withoat 
tracing them through Edwards's peculiar definitions. 
^^ A woman of great honor and chastity " is a woman, 
who is unwilling to prostitute herself ; and to will to 
prostitute herself would be to will and not will, or to 
be willing and unwilling at the same time ; or, still 
shorter, to be chaste and unchaste at the same time, 
contradictions which Omnipotence and Omniscienee 
could not reconcile, and which, could they be recon- 
ciled, would militate, at least as little against, as in 
favor of, freedom in willing. 

In Edwards's second case, the denial of his state- 



moat dooB not| of neeeBsky, ktvcdye an j oimtradiotion 
Hitefiii& Nor 10 Hie statement <^ neoeflsitjr trae. The 
odfktnxy is not only conoeiYable) but it is conceded as a 
fact, that in a portion of India it is deemed a filial dnty 
of the child to kill lus feUihery when anffmng from the 
infirmities of age. The belief or ideas, the hnowled^ 
ci the child, there indicates this act, which to him maj 
be BO nnpleaeant, that only ^^ great love and duly to his 
parent'' wonld induce hhn to perform it. The child 
here knows a mode of action, which recondles the kill- 
ing of hiB &ther with his o^ Benseof «bye«idd«1y» 
to him, and, even though he encounter the difBiculty 
of reconciling it with confiiicting wants, he may adopt it 
The other cases would only call forth analogous remarks. 
All tiiese cases are more or less analogous to that 
of a being, pure and noble, being unable to will what is 
impure and iguoUe, because he has no want which will 
be gratified thereby, or because he has a oonfiicting 
want, which, in his judgment, should be gratified. I^ 
then, the absence of the wofd, or the presence of an 
equivalent conflicting want, is the reason of the moral 
inatnUty in the instances given by Edwards, such in- 
alnlity does not conflict with freedom in willing. When 
there is no willing, there cannot be either freedom or 
necessity in willing ; and a man's having freedom to 
will what, or when he does not want to will, or to will 
in opposition to his paramount want, or to his inclina- 
tion, were it possible^ would not be freedom at all ; and 
the inability to will what, or when he does not want to 
will, is not opposed to freedom. Such ideas of freedom 
are absurd and contradictory. It must be borne in 
mind, that we are not now considering the question 
how a man comes to be virtuous or vidous, or what- 
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wer he Jnay b^ l>Bt tiiefreedbmcf fak mindiii ^wiUfaig, 
TLDder all liie eonditioiui and dxeoniBtanoes. eitteting at 
the time of wiUixig, whether that be at the time of the 
first act of will to gratify aa innate i;raait by meana 
intuitirely known ; or fininaeqaenidlyy when other wants 
have been developed and other knowledge aeqnired, 
and eonflicting oomfalnatlons of them have arisen, re- 
quiring muph preliminary effort to fiilly apprdiend and 
wisely to jndge or decide. . 

Jf the ibregoing views, are correct^ the whole of the 
ai^oment of Edwards in regard to increa«ihg the d^R- 
cnlty, tmtil it snrmoimtB the power of the mind to 
choose, prrfer, or will, is nnaYailing to pirore neeffMfUy / 
nor hare his iUnstrations of moral necessity or of moral 
inability any such tendency, but en &e contrary, both 
arguments, and the illnstratians of them, really indieade 
that the mind is of necessity £ree in willing. 

I would here further observe, that in r^ard to such 
internal motives, as ^^ previous bias or inclinatioti,'' 
which must be either previous conclusions or prefer 
ences, there is no reason to suppose, until the nund has 
actually willed^ or at least has finidsted its preparatory 
deliberation, and while it is yet opposing, or comparing, 
or seeking new views, new knowledge, to oppose to or to 
compare with the old, that, by tiiis process, it may not 
change any previous bias or inclination, and vary the 
result, or the act of will^ so that it will conform to such 
change ; there is no KsoBSsnr to the contrary. ^^ Previous 
bias, or inclination," though not, as Edwi^rds's defini- 
tions would make it, already a state of willing, is such 
knowledge as the. mind may immediately act upon, and 
is then closely connected with the act of will. In 
some cases our acting from previous bias or inclination is 



menefy sabBtitBiting the mMioiy of a prefeoMfeee, or of « 
19800(01, or of a mode of aotion^ wbich has before been 
perceiTodi and approved for preseat iiiTestigadcm. But 
if the imnd does not will freely, there is no reason to 
anppoae that its preyions state or conditi<m, bj wbidi 
must be meant, preyions to the act of will, will in?> 
floenee it at aU in willing. The Ufw and trioiMia^Jm are 
of the mind, and can affeet the mind in willing only as 
this biassed or inclined mind itself oontrols its will. If 
aomethihg ebe than this mind controls its will, its avon 
biaa or inclination can hare no necessary influence 
whater^ npbn its wilL 

Again, ^^ a preyions bias or inclination or the ino- 
tiye presented,^' nmst be a preyions preference ; and 
Edwards yiitnally says so. (Fart L pp. 3 and 82.) 
fienoe as he nses the terms, this previous preference or 
inclination is a previous choice, or act of will ; and we 
have in one choice or preference, the motives for 
another choice or preference, the first or modve choice, 
requiring a cause for its exist^ice as innch as the latt^, 
and no advance is thus made toward a solution of the 
problem as to what determines the mind in choosing 
or willing. 

It will be pereeived that much of the argmnent 
which Edwards deduces from the instances we have 
quoted, rests upon a supposed powar in habit. As in 
the case of " nature of things," and " inclination," or 
^^ motive," Edwards seems to have adopted this term as 
representing a power or cause, without defining what 
it is, or showing any attributes by which it can become 
cause of any effects; I would here also suggest that 
there is no certainty that habits, however long estab- 
lished, wiU continue ; and, of course, they inq>ly no 
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fi«06wt^ of oontmiiance. TbareiB no neeesrifyUbnt^bM 
acts of a man, heretofore tmifoniily yieioos, will con- 
tinue to be yicioiiB ; and the (mly ground otprobtMUijf 
that they will be yicioos ia that he toUhJredy* If the 
willing is not the firee aet of the yicions man, bnt k 
controlled by some other being or power, then the 
Ticions habits or propensities of the vicious man can 
have no necessary connection wi& the willing of the 
yicions acts, and his will, being controlled, constrained, 
or coerced, wiU as probably be op}>osed to his habits 
and propensities as in conformity to them. The result 
we aniyed at (Book L chap, xi.), that habit is but the 
mind's nsing a plan of action, formed on some previons 
like occasion, instead of making a new plan each time^ 
takes from habit ey^i the appearance of a distinct 
power, controlling onr yolnntary actions. It shows 
that it has no other effect than to obyiate the neoessiiy 
of present inyestigation. The results thus preyiously 
obtained, become a part of the knowledge of the mind, 
which it uses in determining its mode of action, as it 
does any other knowledge. Such use of its knowledge, 
we haye already shown, does not conflict with its firee* 
dom in willing. If it is peculiar to this memory of 
former results, and the familiar association c£ previous 
action with consequent gratification, that the want is 
Ihereby intensified, and, at the same time, mote 
promptiy and easily gratified by the mind's being re- 
lieved from the labor of new investigation as to the 
mode, these facts become but a portion of the known 
circumstances which the mind considers preparatory to 
deciding in r^ard to its final effort; and the existence of 
drcumstances among and with which to exercise its 
powers of comparing, judging, &q., in selecting, we have 



■Ireadj ifaewn, doeB not conflict with the fircedom of the 
mind in wilUng, but onl j fanusheB occasion for its ex- 
ercise. That it wills to adopt the results of former 
inrestigatioB, or to copy former action, rather than re- 
sort to new inqniry, or seek new modes, is no reason to 
infer that, in so doing, it does not will freely. It mani- 
finstB as mnch freedom in adopting these former resolts 
as it'conld in reinvestigation. Adopting the habitual 
mode will be more easy and generally quicker; and, 
these are so far inducements or reasons* to the mind for 
adopting it, when it wants to save labor and time ; but 
if the mind tmznto- exercise and to occupy its time, or to 
acquire, or test new modes, their influences will be 
reversed. There is nothing then, in habit, conflicting 
with the freedom of the mind in willing. That, by a 
figure of speech, a man is often said to be a slave to his 
habits, arises from two distinct reasons. By habitual 
gratification, some of our wants constitutionally acquire 
great intensity. When, for instance, the nervous sys- 
tem has l<mg been habitually excited, its constitution 
is so changed, that remission of the excitement produces 
the most painful sensations ; and, iu aggravated cases, 
delirium and death. The want, in such cases, becomes 
intense and its demand for relief, as the demand for 
safety in case of extreme danger, usually overbalances 
all other considerations. The common saying, that, 
a man is a slave to his licibitSy has a foundation also in 
the fact that it often happens, that when a man has 
habitually adopted certain modes of action, he ceases to 
make effort for further progress in that direction ; but 
this indicates not an absence of freedom in the effort 
which is made, but the absence of any effort to learn 
new or better modes. 
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As the coilddoiisness of cmr orni acting IfiBfienfi as the 
effort dmuBiflhes, it is not sarpraing that we should fail 
to recognize our own agency in those efibrts, which 
habit has made so easy, so natm/ral^ that we are hardly 
aware that they require from ns any mental exertion 
whatever; and hence we are easily led to attribute 
them to some extrinsic power, or to consider habit itself 
as such a power. 

The only case, other than habit, which Edwards 
gives of moral 'necessity, is that of '^ previous bias or 
inclination," and this, as before shown, being in his sys- 
tem the same as preference, choice and will, the argu- 
ment or assertion that a man must will in oonfonmtjr 
to such moral motives as ^^ bias or inclination,'' in tiiat 
system only proves that, under the influence of moral 
necessity, he must will in conformity to what he wills. 

I have already shown that Edwards's views and 
assertions on this point together involve a necessary 
freedom of the mind in willing, and having founded the 
reasoning, not upon the erroneous dogma that will, 
choice, preference and inclination are identical; but 
only upon such of his positions as are admitted, the cour 
elusion does not merely convict bim of inconsistency in 
such views and assertions, but argues the actual exist- 
ence of such freedom. It has also been shown that 
the influence of natural necessity, or the action of causes 
other than our own will, can only frustrate our effort ; 
and this mbsequent remit cannot militate against the 
freedom of the mind^s act of willing. 



CHAPTER IV. 



BIfiliV-DaTBBUZirATIOK. 



Ik regard to liie ai^^oment of Edwards in Us Part 
n. See; I9 agomst the will's self-deterrnmmg p(yu)er^ 
I would remark that it is irrelevant to my position, 
which not' onlj does not involve that dogma, bnt as- 
sarts, not that the will, bnt that the mind, the active 
being, determines its own volition, and that it does this 
\rj means of its knowledge; and farther, that tl^ 
choice, whidb^ it is admitted in most if not in all cases, 
precedes the effort, or act of will, is not, as Edwards 
luaeeiiB, itself an act of will, bnt is the knowledge of the 
ndnd that one thing is superior to another, or suits us 
b^ter than other things ; this knowledge being always 
a simple mental perception, to which previous effort 
may, or may not have been requisite ; and that every 
act of will is a beginning of new action, independent 
of all prev^us actions, which in no wise of ihsmsehea 
affbct, or influence the new action ; though the hnxml- 
edge acqwted in, or by such previous actions, being 
used by the mind to direct this new action, may be, to 
it the reason for its acting,^ or for the manner of its act- 
ing ; and tbat^ in the use of such knowledge, to direct, 
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or adapt its action to the occasioii, or to its want, it be- 
ginB with the intnitiye knowledge, that it can, bj e£Fort 
or will, pnt its own being in action and nse and gire 
direction to its own powers. Bnt some of his reasoning 
seems to imply, that the mind itself, in choosing or 
willing, is snbject to external constraint or control ; and, 
in this view, it is important to examine it. After stat- 
ing the position of his opponents, '^ that the person nsr 
the exercise of a power of willing and choosing, or the 
sonl, acting yolnntarilj, determines " all the free acts of 
the will, Edwards says, >^ Therefore, if the wiU deter- 
mines all its own free acts, the sonl determines all the 
free acts of the will, m the exercise <^ a power of wilt 
ing and choosing ; or, which is the same thing, it d^ 
termines them of choice ; it determines its own acts bt 
dioosing its own acts. If the will determines the wiil^ 
then choice orders, and determines the choice ; and aete 
of choice are subject to the decision and foUow the cod.- 
duct of other acts of choice. And, therefore, if &e will 
determines all its own free acts, then every free act of 
choice is determined by a preceding act of choioe, 
choosing that act And if that preceding act of tibe 
wUl or choice be also a free act, then, by these prin* 
ciples in this act too, the will is self-det»ndned ; that 
18, this, in like manner, is an act that the sonl vdiiiD- 
tarily chooses ; or, which is the same thing, it is an act 
determined still by a preceding act of the wiU, choosing 
that. And the like may again be observed of the last 
mentioned act ; which brings us directly to a contradic- 
tion ; for it supposes an act of the will, preceding the 
first act in the whole train, directing and determiniBg 
the rest ; or a free act of the will, before the finst free 
act of the wilL Or else, we mnst come at lact to an 
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a0t of ^ae ynU, d^tenniiuiig the consequent aets^ where- 
in the will IB not self-detennined^ and so is not a free 
act in this notion of freedom ; but if the first act in the 
train^ determining and fixing the rest, be not fi^, none 
of them all can be free ; as is manifest at first view, but 
shall be demonstrated presentlj " (p. 44). To the state- 
ment of his opponents, he herein only adds, as a postu- 
late, that acts of choice and acts of will are equivalent 
expressions ; and if he adopts the axiom, that, if a state- 
ment when expressed in one set of terms is true, it is 
also true when, for any of those terms^ their equivalents 
are substituted, he might, under the postulate, argue 
that whatever was trolj asserted of acts of will, might 
likewise be asserted of acts of choice, and vice versa ; 
but it is not easy to conceive how, with such data, he 
can get beyond this. His changing of the word in to 
Ip may affect the whole course of the argument. To 
iUustrate this, let it be said, that a body changes its 
position in moving, and moves m changing its position. 
This may imply only that the body may be moved, or, 
which is the same thing, that its position may be 
ehanged, or, if the body has a self-moving facxQty, that 
it may move itself. The two phrases really, only recip- 
roeally define or explam each other, but if we connect 
them with the term h/ instead of m, and use 5y as an 
abbreviation of Jy means of oTj ly reason qf^ orhy cause 
of^ as is not uncommon, though we never say m means 
of, Ac, we might infer that the cause of the body's mo- 
tion was its change of position, and, vice versa, that the 
cause of its change of position was its motion ; and 
hence, infer that the cause must be both before and 
after the effect, or each alternately before the other, in 
aa infinite series, so that a body never could b^n to 
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moVe, or to be moved ; and even, if xmder siteh oonditioiiiy 
motion could be concdyed of as existing from eternity, 
it would seem to be impossible for it to be continued ; 
for a body, though in motion, could not change its posi- 
tion before it moved, nor move before it changed its 
position. It does one in doing the other, not by doing 
the other ; and it does one in doing the other, only be- 
cause the one and the other are the same thing. So, 
if we admit, with Edwards, that an act of willing and 
choosing are the same thing, aU that he can legitimately 
deduce from the statement of his opponents, that ^^ the 
soul determines all the free acts of the will, in the exer- 
cise of a power of willing," is that, if so, the sotd freely 
wills in choosing, or freely chooses in willing, or fredy 
chooses in freely choosing. 

Edwards defines will to be that iy which the mind 
chooses anything, and then says, *^ an act of the mU jb 
the same as an act of choo^inffj or choice y " and by 
other expressions completely identifies will and choice. 
Hence, he may as well say that the mind wills by 
choosing, or by the dbioice, as that it chooses by the 
will ; and from these two positions of his it noight be 
argued that, as the mind wills ly choosing, or chooser 
by wilUng, the willing and choosing must alternately 
precede eaeh otixer, as cause without limit, and that there 
could be no first willing or choosing ; thus involving 
in his own statement the very absurdity which he 
charges upon his opponents, and which they seem to 
have avoided by the use of the word nr, which Ed^ 
wards, in making out his position against them, changea 

to BY. 

The position of his opponents which Edwards under- 
takes to disprove, is, as quoted by himsdf, tibat '< tiie 
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soul determinefi all tihe tree aets of the will ik the exer- 
cise of a power of willing, or choosing,'' which is eqniv* 
alent to saying that the sotily in its awn free aeiqfioitl^ 
determines itedf nr HuU ^act; whereas, the position, 
which he really combats, is the very different one, that 
ike 9o^j in He awn free act of will, determinee itee^ by 
a previaue act of will; the dii^roving of which does not 
at all affect the position of his opponents, as above 
stated, though it may apply to some other of their as- 
sertions. This changing nr to bt is repeated and rans 
throngh the whole argument. We may also observe in 
it much ambiguity and confnsion from nsing the words 
choice or chooeinffj as sometimes meaning the proeeee 
of choosinffj and sometimes as the final result of the 
process; and also using the terms m«m2 an€2 ti^Z^ some- 
times as eqnivalentB, and sometimes in a manner im-* 
plying doubt as to whether it is the hind, or the will, 
which determinss^ or is determined. 

Edwards appears not to recognize that intelligence, 
mind, may itself be cause. He says, '^ but to say that 
the will or mind orders, influences, or determines itself 
to exert such an act as it does, bt the very exertion it- 
self, is to make the exertion both cause and effect." 
This whole phraseolc^ is founded on the idea that 
mind is not itself a cause dvrectl/y producing effects by 
its activity or power in willing ; but that it must first 
order something, in itself, to will them ; and further, it 
is only by the use of the word by, that he infers, even 
from that phraseology, that the exertion is the cause 
of the exertion. It would seem to be proper to call 
that which '^orders, influences and determines'' the 
exertion, i. e, the mind itself, the cause of that exertion, 
rather than make another exertion of that same mind 
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the caufie ; and if the term nr had been used in place 
of BY, this would have become so apparent^ that it could 
hardl J have escaped observation. I trust that what I 
have said, in Book First of this work, on the subjects 
of spirit and matter as cause, is sufiScient to show, that 
it maj be at least as proper to refer any ^ect directlj 
to mind as cause, as to any material or other conceive 
able cause. 

It is true, that before an act of will, there must be 
something to move the mind to action, for, though the 
mind is cause, it is a cause which, being intelligent, 
does not act without a reason. Edwards finds this 
prime mover in his '^ motives," which he not only sup* 
poses to move the mind, but to determine or give direo- 
tion to its movement in the act of willing. I have sup- 
posed that want arouses the mind to action, and that 
the mind directs that action by means of its knowledge 
already possessed, adding to it, when it seems needed, 
that obtained by its preliminary efforts or acts of will 
for that object. Of the knowledge thus acquired for 
the particular occasion, we may particularly note that 
obtained by the mind's preliminary efforts in comparing 
and judging of those preconceptions of the effects of 
its volitions, which, by its knowledge, innate or 
acquired, and its prophetic power, it is enabled to fi>na 
in the future. I shall have occasion to speak of this 
difference in our views hereafter ; and will now only 
remark, that as already shown, neither the want, nor 
the knowledge, whether it be of the past, present *or 
future, innate or acquired, is a volition ; and hence, 
as already intimated, even if the argument of Edwards 
establishes the absurdity of one volition beiug willed by 
another, in which I do not differ with him, it does not 
affect my position. 
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The doctrine, that the mind, being in virtue of ite 
intelligence a creative first canse, can originate change, 
and direct that change by its present prophetic percep- 
tions of the fntore effects of its act of will, is directl j 
opposed to that which asserts, that the mind in willing 
is '^ determined, directed and commanded " bj SLpreviotu 
act of will, which, being in the past, is now entirely 
beyond reach of the mind's faculty of will, and hence 
e(»itrol by such previous act would be as fatal to the 
mind's freedom in its present willing, as if such control 
w^re by another being ; if it be not wholly destructive, 
also, of the admitted power of the mind to will. Even 
admitting that choice is always a pre-requisite of every 
&ee act of will, and that it is by such choice that the 
mind determines its free act, still, if I have succeeded 
in showing that, in fact, choice is not itself the act of 
will, but is only a certain kind of knowledge ; such ad- 
mission would still leave the case within my general 
position, that the mind directs its power in willing by 
means of its knowledge, while that fact leaves no 
ground for the infinite series with no possibility of a 
first act, which Edwards deduces from the assumption 
that dioice and will are the same ; and the argument 
be dmves from this infinite s^es, in the form of a 
reductio ad. absurdum, and so often applies, is then 
dio wn to be entirely fallacious. 



CHAPTER V. 

VO BYBNT WITHOtJT A 0AX7SB. 

In Part IL Sec. 8, Edwards fiays he ubbb Hie woard 
eauBe ^^ in a seiiBe, whieli is more extenaive, than that 
in which it is sometimeB used/' applying it to tiiat 
which hafi no ^ positiye efficiency, or inflnence to ]»t>-' 
duce a thing, or bring it to pass," bnt which "has truly 
the nature of a ground or reason why some things are, 
rather than others, or why they are as they are, rather 
than otherwise ; " and after saying, " that when I speak 
of wnnectian of causes and efi^ects I have respeet to 
moral causes as well as liiose that are called naiitral in 
distiQCtion from them, " he further says, ^^ Therefore I 
sometimes use the word cause in this inquiry to signify 
any (mteosd&ni^ either natural or moral,. positive or 
negative, on which an event, eith^ a thing, or the man* 
ner and circumstauce of a thing, so depends, that it is 
the ground and reason, either in whole, or in part, why 
it is, rather than not ; or why it is as it is, rather than 
otherwise; or, in other words, any antecedent with 
which a consequent evcBt is so connected, that it truly 
belongs to the reason why the proposition, which affirma 
that event, is true ; whether it has any positive influ- 
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ence or not And in an agreeablenesa to this, I gome- 
timefl use the word effect for the consequence of another 
thing, which is perhaps rather an occasion than a canse, 
most properly speaking." Edwards then applies this 
definition to prove that no' ^^ event whatsoever, and 
volition in particular, can come to pass without a cause 
of its existence " (p. 64) ; or, as he afterwards says, 
" whatsoever begins to be, which before was not, must 
have a cause, why it then begins to exist" (p. 56). 
And again, ^ what is not neoesstm/ m Uadf^ mtut home 
a cause " (p. 68).* . 

The extended meaning, which he gives to the word 
cause, facilitates this proof, but, at the same time, makes 
it doubtM whether such proof will be available for the 
purpose he intends. His object is to argue from it, 
that "as volition is an " event," or a " whatsoever that 
begins to be," it must have a cause, it must be an 
e£fect, which is so connected with the cause by which it 
is brought to pass, that it is of necessity controlled and 
determined by that cause. But when he has shown a 
connection of a thing with that cause in which, by his 
definition, he includes what ^^ has no positive efficiency, 
or influence tb produce a thi/ng^ or bring it to pass," he 
cannot properly argue that such cause jnecessitates the 
thing, in the production of which it thus has no ^^ posi- 
tive efficiency or influence." 

In the previous section, he thus states the proposition 
to which he applies the argument derived from the 
necessary dependence of an effect upon its cause : ^ But 
certainly, those things which have a prior ground and 
reason of their particular existence, a cause, which ante- 
cedently determines them to be, and determines them 

• See Appendix, Note XXXVlll. 
11 
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to be just as they are, do not happoi oontingentlj. If 
Bomething forgoing, by a cansal influence and connec- 
tion, detennioefl and Axes precisely their coming to pass 
and the maimer of it, then it does not remain a oon- 
ting^it thing whether they shall come to pass, or no " 
(pp. 53, 54). Though this may be strictly tnie, the ne- 
cessity for a ikvag coming to pass is eyidently not to be 
inferred from such proposition, by showing that, that 
thing is connected with a cause, which may have no 
causal or other influence to produce iks thingyOrhrififfii 
to paw/ for the very foundation of the general proposi- 
tion is, that the ^^ causal influence ^' ^^ determines and fixes 
precisely [the thing] coming to pass and the manner 
of it." But, though Edwards's definition of cause will 
not bear the argument he rests upon it, and his at- 
tempted demonstration wholly fails ; we are not dis- 
posed to question the necessaiy dependence of an effect 
upon its preper cause, or that a volition is such an 
event as must have a cause that determines it ; but we 
deem it a sufficient answer to any application of the 
argument against the freedom of the mind in willing, 
to say that the mind is itself the cause of its volitions, 
and that this necessary dependence of the volition, as 
an effect, uppn the mind as a cause, ooly proves that 
the mind contrels and determines its volitions, or its 
own acts in willing ; and hence, in them, acts freely. 

The whole question is involved in that of the mind's 
being itself cause, or not. Edwards seems to deny, or, 
at least, to ignore mind as cause, and though his asser^ 
tion that ^' as to all things that hegm to le^ they are not 
self-existent and therefore must have some foundation 
of their existence iffitlumt themsdves,^^ (p. 56) may 
really only admit of the inference that the voUttoti 
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must have a oau^e without iUdf^ he treats it as if this 
cause must also be without the mind that wills. He 
asserts that volition is an act of mind and, if he admits 
that mind, in the act of willing, acts as cause, and still 
insists that this cust of caiMSj being a ^^ whatsoever " that 
<< begins to be, which before was not, must have a cause, 
why it then begins to exist," he must mean to assert, 
that for every such act of cause there mu9t be another 
act of cause; and not merely that for every act of 
cause, there must bo a cause to act, which would be the 
merest trmsm. He must then assert, that for every act 
of the mind as cause of its volition, there must be 
another act of cause ; and this, as he before says ^^ to 
say it [the will] is caused, influenced and determined 
by something and yet not determined by anything 
anteeedenty either in order of time or nature, is a con- 
tradiction " (p. 52), must mean, that for every such act 
pf cause, there must be a prior act of cause ; which, 
also, must have required another prior act of cause, and 
there never could be a first act of cause. Or, if he 
makes a distinction, and says that the act of the will 
of God is an event which has no such prior cause, then 
the whole argument fails, for it must prove that, as a 
metaphysical necessity, there can bo no event that be- 
gins to be, without such a previous act of cause ex- 
trinsic to itself, or it avails him nothing ; and if it can 
be said that the mind of God is a cause, which is ex- 
trinsic to its volition, the same may be asserted of the 
human mind, or of mind generally ; and even if, in any 
sense whatever, it could be said that the Divine voli- 
tions may be without a cause ; then, as it has become 
evident that there may be events without a cause, the 
question immediately arises as to whether human voli- 
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tioD& are not snch events. I, by no means, intend to 
assert that they are. And when, in the next section 
(p. 62), Edwards inquires " whether volition cam, arise 
without a comsey through the activity of the nature of 
the sonl," I think it wonid have been more pertinent 
to the subject to have asked, whether the soul through 
the actwity of its nature can be a cause of volition. He 
proceeds to argue against the position of some writers, 
who, it seems, assert the affirmative of the inquiry as 
he Btetes it ; La, in bo doing, he thns gives an afSma. 
tive answer to the question as I have stated it. " The 
activity of the soul may enable it to he the cause of 
effects / but it does not at all enable or help it to be 
the subject of effects which have no cause" (p. 68). 
The first portion of this admits all that is essential to 
prove, that the soul may itself be the cause of its voli- 
tions. The latter portion seems to indicate a difficulty, 
which is, in fact, whoUy removed by the first ; for the 
soul being itself the cause of its volitions, it is not in 
them, "flie subject of effects, which Jia/oe no canse?^ 
The next sentences explain the latter portion of the 
above quotation. "Activity of nature will no more 
enable a being to produce effects and determine the 
manner of their existence wUhim, itself, without a cause, 
than out (?^ itself, in some other being. But if an ac- 
tive being should, through its activity, produce and 
determine an effect in some external object, how absurd 
would it be to say, that the effect was produced without 
a cause " (p. 68). 

In reply to these positions : the activity of the soul 
being itself admitted to be cause, we may say con- 
versely, that the activity of the soul may produce 
effects in itself as well as withoiU itself And that, if 
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an active being shotild thus, tluongh its active nature^ 
prodnce and determine an effect in itself j bow absurd 
would it be to saj, that the effect was produced with* 
out a cause. The argument on this point is, however, 
directed to the proof that the " activity " is not itself 
the cause, rather than that the active agenty or the 
agent which exercises this activity, cannot be ; and as 
this latter is really all that is important in this position 
of the inquiry, as to the freedom of that active agent in 
willing, we might pass the reasoning on the other point, 
but, that dwelling a little iurther upon it may serve to 
elucidate the subject generally. In the course of the 
argument, Edwards says: "2. The question is not so 
much, how a spirit endowed with activity comes to act, 
as why it exerts such an act, and not another ; or why 
it acts with such a particular determination ? If ac* 
tivity of nature be the cause why a spirit (the soul of 
man, for instance) acts, and does not lie still ; yet that 
alone is not the cause why its action is thus and thus 
limited, directed and determined. Active nature is a 
general thing ; it is an ability or tendency of nature to 
action, generally taken ; which may be a cause why the 
soul acts as occasion, or reason is given ; but this alone 
cannot be a sufficient cause why the soul exerts such a 
particular act, at such a time, rather than others. In 
order to this, there must be something besides a getir 
eral tendency to action ; there must also be a particular 
tendency to that individual action. If it should be 
asked, why the soul of man uses its activity in such a 
manner as it does ; and it should be answered, that the 
soul uses its activity thus rather than otherwise, be- 
cause it has activity ; would such an answer satisfy a 
rational man t Would it not rather be looked upon 
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as a very impertinent one ? " (pp. 63, 64.) It eeems a 
Bufficient answer to this question, "why the eonl of 
man nses its activity in such a manner as it does/' that 
the soul is intelligent ; and hence, is able to det^- 
mine which action will snit it best ; and, in virtue of 
this intelligence and, especially, of its power to foresee, 
or preconceive the future, as before explained, it is a 
creative jvt«t cause, requiring no propulsion from the 
past, or no prior cause for its action. 

Edwards proceeds with his argument to show that 
" activity of nature " cannot be the cause why the 
mind's ^' action is thus and thus limited, directed and 
determined," as follows : " 8. An active being can bring 
no eflFects to pass by his activity but what are conse- 
quent upon his acting ; he produces nothing by hia 
activity, any other way than by the exercise of his 
activity, and so nothing but the fruits of its exercisfe ; 
he brings nothiug to pass by a dormant activity. But 
the exercise of his activity is action ; and so his action 
or exercise of his activity, must be prior to the effects 
of his activity. If an active being produces an effect 
in another being, about which his activity is conversant, 
the effect being the fruit of his activity, his activity 
must be first exercised, or exerted, and tiie effect of it 
must follow. So it must be, with equal reason, if the 
active being is his own object and his activity con- 
versant about himself, to produce and determine some 
effect in himself; still the exercise of his activity must 
go before the effect, which he brings to pass and deter- 
mines by it. And therefore his activity cannot be the 
cause of the determination of the first action, or exercise 
of activity itself, whence the effects of activity arise ; 
for that would imply a contradiction ; it would be to 
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Bay, the first exereise of activity is before the first exer- 
cise of actiTity and is the cause of it " (pp. 64, 65). 

So &r, in this chapter, I have virtually conceded 
the assertion of Edwards, that ^^ the activity of the sonl 
may enable it to be the ca^ase of effects ; " and hence 
inferred that it may, through its activity, be the cau9e 
of its own volitions. I have done this, in order to show 
that, even on that hypothesis, the argument really 
faTors freedom and not necessity. It seems to me, 
however, more correct to say that the activity of the 
soul is itself the willing ; or, at least, that willing is 
itself one mode of its activity. Edwards's argument, 
virtually, both admits and denies this. He admits the 
exercise of the soul's activity generally, and argues that 
this cannot produce a volition, because volition is an 
exercise of its activity ; and therefore, as the exercise 
of its activily cannot be before itself, it camiot be the 
cause of its activity, i. e. the thing does exist, but it is 
impossible that it should exist, because it cannot be 
before itself. He is arguing about the exercise of ac- 
tivity generdUy / and, therefore, this objection to his 
mode of reasoning cannot be met by saying that, when 
he speaks of the exercise of activity generally^ he does 
not mean that eooercise of activity^ which is a volition^ 
and if it coidd be so said, the argument, that the exer- 
cise of activity cannot be before itself, would then have 
no relation to the volition, which is not that exercise 
of activity. The argument, even if tenable, would ap- 
ply only to activity generally^ or in the abstract, and 
not to activity, which has a particular direction, or 
which is directed in some particular way by intelli- 
gence or other power. I agree with him as to the im- 
potence of activity generaUyj and think he has even 
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^ne too far in saying that ^^ the activity of the sobI 
may enable it to be the canse of effects '' (p. 63). He 
argues, ^'Tbat the soul, though an actiye substance, 
cannot diversify its own acts but hjjirst actinff " (p. 65), 
because^^ the substance of the soul before it acts, and 
its active nature before it is exerted are the same with* 
out variation," and the '^ same causal power without 
variation " cannot " produce different effects at different 
times " (p. 65). But the same argument proves that 
it camiot diversify its ^' first acting." Activity qf no* 
ture generally would, alone, admit of no variation ; un- 
combined with knowledge, or with intelligence, if it 
could be cause at all, it would be but one invariable, 
blind cause ; and hence, could produce only one effect ; 
but it could not even be this. Mere active nature^lone, 
or the knowledge alone, would be powerless ; neither 
alone could be cause, any more than weight or velocity 
alone can be momentum. A mere activity generally 
must act equally in all directions ; must act equally in 
favor of and against any movement or doing, and nea* 
tralize itself. 

Actwitfy generally expresses, not a power in itself 
but only what may become power, a something, which 
may be used by whatever can apply and direct it ; and 
when Edwards asserts that ^' active nature is a general 
thing ; it is an ability, or tendency of nature to action 
generally taken, which may be a cause why the soul 
acts as oooasiofh or reason is ginmi " (p. 64), he virtually 
admits all that is essential to my system ; i. e. that die 
soul has an ability to action, which it may use when it 
sees a reason, and that its effort, or act of will, is but 
an exercise of this gmerai abiUty or power of acticm, 
which it dir^ts and determines to wyai<^ partiaulaar act, 
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by means of its knowledge. In gach case, lioweyer, the 
active nature is not the cause of the soul's acts, but is only 
the sonl's^ ability to act, in itself as passive as the abili* 
ty to smell. By means of the o(»cnbination of the sonl's 
ability to be active with its knowledge as a means of 
directing that activity, it becomes itself canse, or can 
produce change, whenever the ^^ ocoasi(»i %$ given / " 
that is, when it vxmU to produce change, and knows 
some means of doing it by its power to act. If the 
willing is not, in fact, the soul's only activity, it is con- 
ceiyable that it might be, and in that case we might 
say the mind is active in willing ; or that, in willing, it 
is active ; the willing being no more the effect of its ac- 
tivity, than the activity is of its willing, nor one the 
cause of the other, any more than the other is the cause 
of it. It raises the same question as that to which we 
before alluded, as raised by Edwards's changing the 
word IN to BY in his first section (Part II.) on self- 
determination. In this aspect, the mind in willing, has 
a striking analogy to that of a body in motion. In de* 
fining will, I have, in explanation, said that it is the 
'^ mode in which intelligenoe exerts its power ; " and 
that ^^ the willing is the condition of the mind in effort ; 
and is the only effort of which we are conscious." So 
of a moving body, motion is the mode in which it ex- 
erts its power and is the condition of a body in chang- 
ing place. Activity is the mode in which spirit, or 
matter, exerts its power. In the case of intelligence 
this is manifested in willing ; and in that of matter by 
moving, or changing its place ; and though the body 
may move in, moving, it cannot move ty moving ; for 
this making its move the cause of its moving or change 
of place, or the change of place the cause of its moving, 
11* 
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implies that^ that which is thne deemed the canse is 
prior to the other ; but, as before intimated, they are 
really the same thing ; and hence, tQ make one the 
canse of the other, is to make a thing the canse of it- 
self. So, also, if the willing by the mind is but a cer- 
tain activity, that activity cannot be the canse of the 
willing, nor the wiUing the canse of the activity ; for 
this activity and the willing are one and the same thing, 
or express the same condition of the mind. The logic 
by which Edwards, in snch cases, makes'his favorite re- 
dnctio ad absnrdnm, in an infinite series, may be ap- 
plied to any case, in which two equivalent terms, ex- 
pressing action, are nsed to define each other ; as, for 
instance, the mind is in a certain way adme in willing ; 
or, in willing is in a certain way active ; or the mind 
vnUa in choosing^ or chooses in vnUing / choosing and 
willing being taken, as in Edwards's system, as equiva- 
lents; or a body moves in changing its position, or 
changes its position in moving. Between either pair 
of equivalents substitute by for nr, making one the 
cause of the other ; and then, being really the same 
thing, they must be simultaneous, and thus the cause 
must be both before and at the same time ; or, each 
may in turn, with equal reason, be alternately made 
the cause, and then the infinite series, admitting of no 
beginning or first action or cause, is reached. 

When Edwards says, " the question is not so much. 
How a spirit endowed with activity comes to act, as 
why it exerts such an act and not another, or why it 
acts with a particular determination ; '' he really raises 
the main question as to whether the mind in willing a 
certain act, rather than any other of the many conceiv- 
able acts, is constrained to determine to adopt that act 
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by power extadnfiic to itself; fbr, if the detemuning or 
oontrcJling power is not extiinsic to itself, it determineB 
and oontrolB itself in the act of will, whieh, as we haye 
already shown, is only another expression for its free- 
dom in willing. He subsequently puts the question in 
this form : ^^ Why the soxd of man uses its activity as it 
does," admitting tibat it is the soulj which ti9e9 its ac* 
tivily, but still leaving open the question as to whether, 
in such use, its act of volition is constrained by some ex- 
ternal power, or is its own action induced by considera- 
tions or causes within and of itself. 

If it is asked why God did not make 2 + 2 = 4, we 
can say that He may not have had any want to do it, 
and hence, would not make any effort to that end ; and 
farther, that even with such want, the thing would 
have been impossible. The impossibility of reconciling 
contradictions is a condition of action, even to Infinite 
Power.* If asked, why He made the earth to revolve 
in a particular orbit, rather than in any other of the 
infinite number conceivable, we can only say, that He 
must have determined this firom considerations purely 
His own, from His own perception or knowledge of its 
fitness, in other words, that it was self-determined. 
There may have been conditions required by His want 
to create and by what already existed. For instance, 
if matter was already in motion, and in virtue of its 
motion, was an extraneous blind power or force, it 
would furnish certain circumstances to be dealt with. 
It is conceivable that there may have been only the 
one particular orbit, which woiQd fulfil the purposes 
of the Creator, and at the same time conform to the 
other or external conditions. The perception or the 

^ See Appendix, Note XXXIX. 
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knowledge of this fact, muBt be the immediate reason 
for the selec^oii and sabsequent effort ; and this knowlr 
edge may haye been. the result of preyious effcMrt, or 
series of efforts, springing directly ont of the want and 
such perceptions or knowledge as required no preyious 
actof^nlL All such kuowledge, oombinuig wiUi th« 
knowledge of existing external and internal conditions, 
makes the sum of the circmnstances which the mind has 
to consider in its decision- as to its action, and which the 
mind alone can decide upon. 

If there is no application of knowledge required, 
the effort would be but that of a blind cause, which is 
to say, there could be no effort. To suppose that no 
effort is required, is to suppose that the conditions may 
themselyes produce the effect If the conditions ihemr 
selyes necessitate one certain yolition, then, as the abso* 
lute conditions at any moment are the same to all, all 
must haye the same yolition at the same moment, and 
if a yolition is one of the necessary effects, not of all ex- 
isting conditions, but of those only of which the noiind 
willing is cognizant, then, at the yery moment in which 
the mind recognizes that such conditions exist, and is 
thus prepared to direct or to select its act in conformity 
with this new knowledge, the yolition and any neces- 
sary sequence of it must already haye been ; for, by 
this hypothesis, the mind's action, eyen in examining^ 
is not essential to the direction of the act, which is con- 
trolled by the pre-existing and extrinsic conditions, all 
the effects of the mere existence of which must already 
haye been brought about. If the yolition in each 
being, yaries with the particular conditions of which it 
is cognizant, there must be something which knows 
what conditions are recognized, and adapts the yolition 



to them, and if it be admitted that these eonditioiiB in* 
chide the eireiuiistanoe that the mind itself perceives 
sand conforms its act to them, then the mind, by that 
{MToeess, does determine its own act, and of conrse is free 
in that act. The examination by the mind, of the con* 
ditions under which it is about to act, is a preliminary 
effort to obtain the knowledge by which to direct its final 
action ; and its first act of examining is directed, not by 
the conditions, as yet unknown, but by means of its 
knowledge, intoitive or acquired, that such examina- 
tion is a proper preparation for f\irther action. It feels 
a want and knows that the best mode of proceeding to 
gratify or to determine whether to gratify it or not, is to 
etMmime / and, having this want and this knowledge of 
means, it directs its action accordingly, i, e, on reoog- 
nizing the want, it begins its action by an examination. 
If it already has a knowledge of the means by former 
experience, or by intuition, and has no expectation of 
finding any better* means, it needs to examine only so 
far as to ascertain the existence of tlie circumstances, or 
conditions, which make the occasion for the applioation 
of such knowledge. K, in such cases, the mind acts 
directly upon its intuitive knowledge of the mode, or 
means, its action is instinctive ; but if it acts from memo- 
ry of past experience its action is habitual. It is mani- 
fest that the pre-existing and extrinsic conditions do not 
influence the volition, except as they may arouse want, 
or contribute to the knowledge by which the mind is 
enabled to decide what it will do, in regard to that 
want. 

If, to the fuestion proposed by Edwards, " why the 
soul of man uses its activity as it does," it should be 
replied, that intelligence, from its very nature, has a 
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faetdty to deteamuney or to direct its activitj, it would 
be in oonformitj to his own previons statements, that 
the mind has a faculty by which it wills, and that an 
act of volition is a determination of the mind. If, there- 
after, he asks for a canse of the determination of the de- 
termination, or volition, it is like asking for the end of 
the end ; and to make a case analogous to that by which 
he has just argued that the nature of the activity of the 
soul cannot be the cause of its determination let it be 
asked, what is the cause, or reason that, a finite right 
line has an end ; and let it be replied, that a finite line 
is limited in its nature and that, on this, the end or 
^^ thing so depends, that it is tiie ground and reason^ 
either in whole, or in part, why it is rather than not, 
or why it is as it is rather than otherwise," and that 
this ^^ truly belongs to the reason, why the proposition 
which affirms that event (or thing), is true ; " and there- 
fore this is the ca/u^ of the end. To this reasoning it 
might be objected that, the line's limited nature can* 
not be the cause of its having an end, because the cause 
must be exerted before the effect ; and its limited nature 
can have no effect, as cause, till it is exerted ; but the 
exerdse, or application of its limited nature is a limit, 
or end ; and tibis exercise, or application must be before 
the limit, or end ; but the limited nature arises from 
there being a limit, or end ; aud therefore, it must be 
before the limit, or end : and hence, cannot be the cause 
of the end : and this is parallel to Edwards's saying, 
'^ But the exercise of his activity, is action ; and so, his 
action, or exercise of his activity must be prior to the 
effects of his activity," &c. (p. 64), and to the reason- 
ing, which follows it. In the same way, too, it may be 
said that, the existence of the line is not a cause, or 
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reason irhj the ends of the line exist ; because, if so, 
the existence of the line must be before the existence 
of its ends, which again is absurd. Bat the existence 
of the line and its being finite, are the only two things 
or conditions npon which the existence, and even the 
manner of the existence, of the ends depend. If it now 
be said that the existence of the line and its limited 
nature are not canse, nnder Edwards's definition, for the 
reason that it requires that cause should be antecedent 
to the effect ; then, it follows, that the existence of the 
end and tb4 manner of the end may be determined by 
what, ttnd^ JEdioarda^s definition^ is not a cause ; which 
renders nugatory all his ai^ument that the will must 
be determined by such a cause ; for that, he makes but 
one inference from bis general proposition, that eveiy- 
thing which b^ins to be, must haye such a cause.* 

Sut it cannot be urged tbat, under Edwards's 
definitions, anything is not a cause, for the reason that 
it is not antecedent to the effect ; for he thus defines 
what he means by being antecedent : « To say, it is 
caused, infiuenced and determined by something, and 
yet not determined by anything antecedent^ either in 
order of time or nature, is a contradiction. For that is 
what is meant by a thing's being prior in the order of 
nature, that it is some way the cause or reason of the 
thing, with respect to whidi it is said to be prior " 
(p. 52). So that, a thing being prior to another, or not, 
may depend on the fact of its being the cause of that 
other, or not ; and hence, whenever Edwards argues, as 
he frequently does, that one thing cannot be the cause 
of another, because it is not prior to it, he begs the 
question ; for, under his definition^ its being prior or 

* See Appendix, Note XL. 
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not, depends on whether it is the oanse or not Its 
being canee depends upon its being antecedent ; and its 
being antecedent depends npon its being cause. 

I hare thus commented upon that portion of his 
argument which relates to cause, not so much to dis- 
prove its particular results, as to show genjerdO/y^ that 
the consequences, deduced from such a definition of 
cause, are not reliable, and really prove nothiag. It 
must be borne in mind, that I do not deny the positions 
of Edwards that every event, which begins to be, must 
have a cause; or the necessary dependence of that 
event upon its cause; which I have endeavored to 
show, in their proper application, prove, that the mind, 
itself being cause, wills freely. The prevailing tend* 
ency of most men to apply the results of their observa- 
tion of the connection of cause and effect in the ma- 
terial, to the spiritual, leads them to seek a cause, in 
the jMW^, for every change, and hence, to overlook the 
important fact, that intelligence, in virtue of its power 
to anticipate its {effects in the future, i^ a jwst cause. 
We may follow the course of cause backward through 
a train of consecutive consequences and antecedents, 
tin it comes to an intelligent will, as a first cause, when 
it doubles on its track and the reason of its action (the 
effect it preconceived) is found in the line over which 
we have been pursuing it ; thus eluding those, who still 
look for it beyond or in the past. 

Every act of will is the beginning of a series of 
which all the other terms are in the fixture ; and all its 
connection with the past is but the knowledge, which 
the mind uses in directing its own action, as an intelli- 
gent cause of future effects ; and this knowledge, at the 
time of the willing, is in the mind's view, is then in the 
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present and not in the past. • If from an intelligent 
being we eat off, or annihilate all the past, or if to snch 
being there never had been any past ; if it came into 
existence with want, and the knowledge of the mode 
of gratifying that want by acts of will or effort having 
rtrference only to the future, it could still determine and 
direct its efforts as well as if it were conscious of a past 
in which it had obtained some or all of this knowledge. 

It may be said, that a being's coming into existence 
toUh stich want and knowledge, is an event which must 
have a cause in the past, with which it is necessarily 
connected and which determines the manner and mode 
of its existence ; but this does not affect the question 
of its freedom. If, from any cause, a being has come 
into existence with power to control and direct its own 
efforts, such being is free in such efforts, so that the 
question, is such being free, is not oSedted by the cause 
through which it came to exist. If it be said that the 
want and knowledge, which are necessary conditions of 
such a being, control the act of will, it may be replied, 
that neither of these, nor both combined, can make 
effort or will, unless they constitute the intelligent 
being that wills ; and, in that case, they also constitute 
a free agent. 

If every act of will is determined by the whole past, 
then that whole past is the cause of such act of will ; 
and being, at every instant, the same to all, if the same 
causes necessarily produce the same effects, every mind 
would will at the same instant and will the same thing. 
If the act of will in each is determined by that portion 
of the past of which he is cognizant, then there must be 
something to adapt the act, in each case, to this varia- 
tion in the knowledge of the past ; and this can only be 
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done by Bomething wUch knowB what this portion of the 
past is to which the act of will is to be adapted. This 
the ^^ past " or other nnintelligent cause cannot do. 

We shall have occasion to notice this supposed de- 
pendence of volition on a cause in the past, in examin- 
ing other portions of Edwards's argument, and espe- 
cially that in which he treats of motive as such a 
cause. 



CHAPTEE YI. 

OF THB WILL DBTEBMnONG IS THXSQB IRBIFFBBIERT. 

• 

Edwabbb says, "A great argument for self-deter- 
mining power is the supposed experience we universally 
haye of an ability to determine our wills, in cases 
wherein no prevailing motive is presented. The will, 
as is supposed, has its choice to make between two, or 
more things, that are perfectly equal in the view of the 
mind, and the will is apparently altogether indifferent ; 
and yet we find no difficulty in coming to a choice ; the 
wiU can instantly determine itself to one, by a sovereign 
power, which it has over itself, without being moved by 
any preponderating inducement." (Sec. 6, p. 78.) This 
mode of stating the case seems to be warranted by the 
extracts which he makes from the "Writings of some of 
his opponents, but I think it is not well stated. Among 
other objections, it supposes the wiU to choose and, also, 
virtually assumes that the mind determines its act of 
wiU by a previous act of will ; and, as in Edwards's 
system, an act of will and choice are the same, it is not 
difficult under it to elaborate much absurdity from such 
a statement. In putting their argument into his owi^ 
terms, he makes them say, that the wnx is apparently 
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alti^ther indifferent, and yet, we find no difficulty in 
coming to a choice. Now, if will and we are not the 
same thing, if he does not embrace onr whole being in 
win, this is merely saying that A is indifferent, and yet 
B finds no difficulty. In reply to one whom Edwards 
supposes to advocate the position as above stated, he 
says, ''The very supposition which is here made, 
directly contradicts and orerthrows itself. For the 
thing supposed, wherdn this grand argument consists, 
is that among several things the will actually chooses 
one b^ore another, at the same time that it is perfectly 
indifferent ; which is the very same thing as to say, the 
mind has a preference at the same time that it has no 
preference." (Sec 6, p. 74.) And again, '' If it be pes* 
sible for the understanding to act in indifference, yet to 
be sure the will never does ; because the will's begin* 
ning to act is the very same thing as its beginning to 
choose or prefer. And if, in the very first act of the 
will, the mind prefers something, then the idea of that 
thing preferred does, at that time, preponderate or pre- 
vail in the mind ; or, which is the same thing, the idea 
of it has a prevailing influence on the tdlL So that 
this wholly destroys the thing supposed, viz. : that the 
mind can, by a sovereign power, choose one of two, or 
more things, which in the view of the mind are, in 
every respect, perfectly equal, one of which does not at 
all preponderate, nor has any prevailing influence on 
the mind above another." (Sec. 6, p. 76.) 

The whole force of this objection is subsequently 
more concisely thus stated : '' To suppose the will to act 
at all in a state of p^fect indifference, either to deter- 
mine itself, or to do auy thing else, is to ass^ that the 
mind chooses without choosing " (sec. 6, p. 77) ; and 
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he might have added, in view of his defiBition, that 
this is to assert that there is an act of the will, wh^i 
there is no act of the will. His opponents, however, 
taking his own statement, really make no snch asser^ 
tion ; and it is obvious that these objections to them, 
repeated as they are in various forms, are but logical ^ 
deductions from the assumption that the choosing by 
the mind is an act of will, or that an act of will and 
choice are identical ; upon which I have already com- 
mented. In Edwards's statement of the views of his 
opponents, as quoted at the commencement of this 
chapter, it is not clear what is meant by the phrase, 
" self^etermining power." If it means only self-deter- 
mining power of the will, or that the mind determines 
its acts of will by other acts of will, it is, as before 
stated, wholly irrelevant to my position, which does not 
rest upon, or involve that dogma ; but if, as some of 
the subsequent remarks indicate, it also means a power 
in the mind to control its acts of will, it is proper that 
we should notice the arguments which deny this. 

In view of these several objections to the statement, 
as made by Edwards, I think the argument would be 
more fairly stated thus : A great argument for the self- 
determining power of the mdnd is the supposed expe- 
rience we universally have of an ability to will in cases 
where the mind is indifferent as to the several objects 
of choice, and has no preference among the several 
movements or modes by any one of which it perceives 
that it can accomplish some one of the several objects 
among which it is indifferent as to which one. This 
statement excludes all preference among several objects, 
some one of which it is desirable to obtain or to accom- 
plish ; also,, all prieference as to several modes of obtain* 
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ing or acoomplisbiog that object, some one of which 
must be adopted in order to accomplish it. It will be 
perceived that if the statement went farther than this, 
and made the mind also indifferent as to the accom- 
plishment of this one object, that, then, the mind wonld 
have no inducement in the premises to act, no want, 
and in snch case there wonld be no act of will to reason 
about ; and if it went farther in another direction, and 
made the mind also indifferent as to its willing or not 
icUlmffy thus assuming that it can have no preference 
even in that act, it woxdd, in view of Edwards's defini- 
tion, entirely shut out the admitted act of will in the 
premises, and exclude the very question, which he 
really raises in this connection, viz. : how that act of 
will, or preference, or effort, which we* put forth to 
make this movement or action, by which to obtain the 
object, i8 determined when there are several such ob- 
jects and several .such movements all equal in the 
mind's view, and among which it has no preference and 
can find no ground for any. It would virtually assert 
that the mind did not, in such case, will at all ; and 
especially would it do this, under the system of Ed- 
wards, which makes preference and will the same. In 
the system I have advanced, this same result would also 
be reached ; for, if the mind is indifferent as to whether 
to will or not, it has no want to will ; or, at least, none 
which is not neutralized by a conflicting want, and it 
will not will. The statement I have suggested then, 
affirms all the indifference in regard to an act of will, 
which it can, without being self-contradictory. To illus- 
trate the statement, suppose a man wants only one ^g 
of which there are several before him, each in his view 
equally good and equally easy to be obtained; no 
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choice either in the eggs, or in the several movements^ 
or actions necessary to obtain some one to gratify the 
want ; and yet the mind does will one of the many 
eqnal morements or actions, to obtain one of the many 
e^s, which are all equal in its yiew, and thus gratifies 
its want to have some one of them. It cannot be in- 
tended by the advocates of a self-determining power 
of the mind to say, that the mind determines to will 
when it has no object in willing ; when it has no de- 
sire to produce any effect and is wholly indifferent as 
to exercising its will ; and yet, the last objection quoted 
from Edwards, seems to assume that some of them take 
this position. ~ If he merely refutes this position, as thus 
assumed^ it cannot affect the system I have stated in 
Boek First, for such an indifference wholly excludes the 
existence of a vHrnt^ which, in that system, is a pre- 
requisite of the action of the mind in willing ; and, of 
course, in it, volition is precluded when there is no 
want. And if, when Edwards argues tiiat tiie mind 
cannot wiU in a state of indifference, he means that it 
cannot will when there is not only no choice as to the 
several objects, or the several actions presented, J)ut, 
also, no choice as to whether it acts at all in regard to 
any one of the equal objects or actions, he merely as- 
serts that the mind cannot will when it has no want for 
wUl, or cannot exert its power to influence the future 
when it does not want to exert it ; and, in this, the ad- 
vocates of freedom certainly need not differ with him. 
The particular cases which he cites, however, do permit 
the existence of such want^ and, in other respects, con- 
form to the supposed indifference as I have stated it. 
He admits too, that in such cases, the mind does ac- 
tually will ; and to get over the difficulty, which, under 
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his system, arises from the existence of a volition, when 
there is nothing in the mind's yiew, no motive, to in- 
duce tiiej>arti(ndarjn*eferencej which, by his theory, is 
that volition, he supposes the mind itself to devise a 
way of getting itself out of this state of indifference, or 
this equilibrium, as to the objects of choice ; and thus 
to obtain the preference — ^the volition — ^which he admits 
does occur. He says: ^^Thus, supposing I have a 
chess board before me ; and because I am required by 
a superior, or desired by a friend, to make some erperi- 
ment concerning my own ability and liberty, or on 
some other consideration, I am determined to touch 
some one of the spots or squares on the board with my 
finger ; not being limited or directed in the first pro* 
posal, or my own first purpose, which is general to any 
one in particular; and there being nothing in the 
squares in themselves considered, that recommends any 
one of all the sixty-four more than another " (pp. 77, 
78). The difSiculty here presented is, that the mind has 
determined to touch some one of the sixty-four squares, 
but perceives no ground of choice, and hence, cannot 
choose between them, or will to touch any one. To get 
over this diflSculty Edwards goes on to say, " In this 
case, my mind gives itself up to what is vulgarly caUed 
accident^ by determining to touch that square, which 
happens to be most in view, which my eye is especially 
upon at that moment, or which happens to be ihen 
most in my mind, or which I shall be directed to by 
some other such like accident. Here are several steps 
of the mind's proceeding, though all may be done as it 
were in a moment ; the Jirat step is its general deter* 
mination, that it will touch one of the squares. The 
next step is another general determination to give itself 
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up to accident, in some certain way ; as to touch that 
which shall be most in the eye or mind, at that time, 
or to some other such like accident. The third and 
last step is a paHiorda/r determination to touch a cer- 
tain individual spot^ even that square, which, by that 
sort of accident, the mind has pitched upon, has actually 
offered itself beyond others/* (Sec. 6, p. 78.) In a 
note, he defines " what is vulgarly called accident," as 
*^ something that comes to pass in the course of things 
in some affair that men are concerned in, unforeseen and 
not owing to their designs." The object of this posi- 
tion seems to be, to show that, in such cases, admitting 
that the mind does will, yet it does not determine its 
own act of will, or preference ; but, that the act is de- 
termined by Bomethmg extraneous to the moBd and 
which, by it, is " unforeseen and not owing to its de- 
sign," and, if it could be established that the will, in 
such cases, is determined \yj force of this " something," 
over which the mind has no control, it would seem to 
establish necessity at least in such cases. The areu- 

spects. While denying that the mind can by its own 
action, and without this ^^ something," over which it 
has no control, get itself out of this state of indifference, 
it begins by showing how it can do so ; for when it 
says, ^^ in this case the tnmd determineB to give itself 
up to what is vulgarly called accident," it is the mind 
that does it. And more especially is it intended to 
deny, that the mind can get itself out of this dilemma 
by an act of volition. But in Edwards's system, and 
in any system to be of any avail, this deternvining of 
the mind " to give itself up to what is vulgarly called 
accident," must either be itself a volition, or b^ followed 

12 
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by a wUUon of that mind, which is thus made to get 
itself out of a state of indifference by means most espe- 
cially denied to it. That it does this by its own act of 
will, cannot, of conrse, be an argnment against the 
liberty of the mind in willing. I have before remarked 
that tiie mind's forming a plan, in which, by successive 
acts of will, in a certain order, it reaches ends which it 
cannot reach by a direct act of will, is one of the ways in 
which it manifests its creative power ; and if, in cases 
of indifference, like those above cited, it plans to do 
that by indirection which it cannot do directly, it no 
more militates against its freedom, than does its succes- 
sive acts in obtaining, chewing and swallowing food to 
satisfy the hunger it cannot appease by a direct act of 
wiU. 

But it does not apppear to be at all certain, that the 
mind, in this case, is under any necessity to adopt this 
indirect mode, or even that it is thereby relieved of any 
of the supposed difficulty of willing directly. Even if 
the mind in willing, or choosing the particular square, 
is determined by the accident ; still, in determining to 
give itself up to accident, it is not determined by the 
accident ; for the accident itself is not yet determined, 
and may not even be in (he view of the mind^ which 
Edwards holds to be essential to every motive; and 
hence, if the mind does not dvtecO/y determine to give 
itself up to the accident and thus determine its own 
act, instead of the one question, as to how the mind 
determines the particular square, we have two other 
questions, firstiy, how the mind determines to give 
itself up to accident, and, secondly, how it determines 
the particular accident by which its choice of the square 
is to be determined. By the hypothesis, the only object 
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the mind can have in giving itself np to the accident is 
to determine thereby which particular square it will 
; touch ; and there must be many of these accidents 

among which the mind can have no possible preference, 
as one will answer the purpose exactly as well as 
I another ; and the question arises, how the mind can 

j prefer or choose one of these rather than another, any 

j more than it can prefer or choose one of the sixty-four 

squares of the chess board. The mind's ability to make 
such choice, cannot arise from the nature of the acci- 
dent ; for, if we conceive of two accidents exactly oppo- 
rite in their nature in every respect, Btm one -will answer 
the purpose just as weU as the other. It may be *the 
passing of a cloud ; the shooting of a star ; the advent 
of a comet; or the not happening of any of these 
events. That the occurring of one accident may be 
more agreeable than another can be no reason for the 
selection, for such selection has no more influence to 
cause it to occur, than to camse it not to occur. As to 
the place of its occurrence, it is only essential to the 
purpose intended, that it should be within the limits 
of the mind's observation ; as to time, it is conceivable 
that the mind may have U preference ; it may prefer 
to be out of the state of indifference as quickly as pos- 
sible, and ^ence, prefer to select such an accident as 
its knowledge indicates may soonest happen; but if 
the application of this knowledge, by the mind, is not 
precluded by the condition that this accident is ^^ some- 
thing unforeseen and not owing to its design," still, 
even with such conditions, there must be a great num- 
ber of such accidents, the chances of an early occur- 
rence of which are in the mind's view just equal ;. and 
hence aJSbrding no ground of preference among them 
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in thiB Inspect The ground of preference cannot be 
in the effect of the accident, not even in the preconcep- 
tion of the effect^ for the onlj effect that can come into 
notice at all, is the determining that, in regard to the 
determination of which the mind is indifferent ; and 
this consideration of itself seems to preclude all gronnd 
<^ preference among the conceivable accidents, except 
that in regard to time, as just mentioned ; and, any 
snch preference mnst, nnder Edwards's system, be an 
act of will ; and determination of a subsequent act of 
will by it would be the will's determining itself, which 
is the thing he denies. But, however tills may be, it 
is certain that the mind may be as indifferent as to the 
selection of a particular accident from among a number 
of accidents, any one of which will answer its purpose 
equally well, as it can be in r^ard to the particular 
square on the chess t>oard ; and hence, will be as un- 
able to determine the particular accident to be selected 
for use, as to determine the particular square to be 
touched, and we have a recurrence of the difficulty in 
the very means devised to surmount it. 

In the particular case which Edwards selects, he 
geems to avoid some of these difficulties. He says, ^^ by 
determining to touch that square which happ^is to be 
most in view, which my eye is especially upon at that 
moment," &c. &c. This, however, is not such an acci- 
dent as he defines, ^^ as unforeseen," for it has already 
oceurredy is aeen^ and is a part of the certain knowledge 
of the mind ; and if he should adopt such events, instead 
of the accidents just considered, and thus avoid some 
of the difficulties which arise with them^ he would im- 
mediately encounter another ; for, if the certain knowl- 
edge of the mind can be used, in place of the accident^ 
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to determine the case of mdifference, one can as well 
Bay, I will touch a certain square because 2+2=4, ^ 
because ray eye happens to rest upon it ; for, if the 
indifference actually existed while the eye was thus rest* 
ing upon ifc, that fact, of itseli^ could not prevent the in- 
difference any more than the fact that 2+2=4, could 
prevent it ; and the same of any other fact known at the 
time of the indifference. If I know that by accident I cut 
my finger yesterday, it will no more help me out of a 
present case of indifference, than any other known fact. 
I know that on the chess board there is a square in one 
particular comer, and I can just as well determine to 
touch that particular square without the knowledge of 
any previous accident as with it. To do this, one of the 
preparatory steps is to direct the eye to that square, 
and, when the indifference is only as to what square is 
touched, selecting one to which the eye is already di- 
rected, saves one preparatory step in lie process ; but, 
if this is the consideration which prevails, then it ceases 
to be a case of indifference ; for the mind, though still 
indifferent as to the square touched^ is not indifferent as 
to the action in totichmg. Among the circumstances 
already existing, and in that examination of them, which 
the mind habitually, and perhaps, in the first instance 
instinctively makes, it then perceives a reason for one act 
rather than, any other, and it is not such a case of indif- 
ference as the argument supposes ; it does not differ from 
cases comprehending a large proportion of those practi- 
cally arising, in which the mind by a preliminary par- 
ticular effort examines before it decides, or even inclines 
to any particular final action. But, be this as it- may, 
it must be admitted that an event of which the exisir 
ence is already certain is not such an accident as £d- 
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wards contemplates or defines ; and, if he means that 
t}ie movemcfnt of tiie eye is to be snbseqaent to the de- 
termination of the mind to give itself np to the acci- 
dent of its movement, then he has selected an event 
which is dependent on that mind's will, which it can 
foresee and mnst design ; arkd the difficvUy is Boioed hy 
the ndndUe own sdf-'deternimed cust of wiU. It is making 
the act of the mind in willing to tonch a particnlar 
square, depend upon the act of the mind in willing the 
* movement of the eye ; and such a solution of the di£B- 
cnlty becomes an argument for the self-direction or free- 
dom of the mind in willing. 

If it be said that the movement of the eye, though 
the effect of design and volition, is still so far accidental 
that the mind can direct it to the board without direct- 
ing it to any particular square, the same may also be said 
of the movement of the finger.* Why not, then, make 
the movement of the finger, in the act of touching it, 
the means of determining? I apprehend that the 
movement of the eye has been selected rather than that 
of the finger, only because we are less sensStH^ of the 
uncertainty of a muscular effort upon the hand, than 
upon the eye. The movement of either to a particnlar 
point, requires care; and to do it with facility, that 
skill or ready apprehension of the required muscular 
movements and their successive order, which results 
from practice, inducing habit. It must be learned. 
The child is not at once able to direct the movement 
of its hand to a particular spot ; and though we may 
learn to do it with great certainty and facility, we never 
do it without eome care and attention. We learn about 
what amount and w£at kind of muscular movement are 
required to move the hand to a particular point, but 
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still, we are generally obliged to watch the result and 
to modify the movement as it approaches the destined 
spot. This is evident from the fact that if we close one 
eye, so that we cannot so readily see the position of the 
jSnger and measure the relative distances of it and the 
spot to be touched, we must move it much more slowly 
as it approaches the spot, than we need to do with both 
eyes open, or we shall be very liable to miss it alto- 
gether. The movements of the eye are, no doubt, sub- 
ject to a similar uncertainty and require similar care 
properly to direct them, though such care is less ob- 
servable than in the case of the finger. 

If, on the other hand, it be said that the movement 
of the finger is too certain and, therefore, not sufficiently 
accidental to answer the purpose of the mind in getting 
itself out of a state of equilibrium, it may withhold this 
care ; or the eyes may be partially or wholly closed, 
and thus any required degree of uncertainty obtained 
in the movement of the finger. The movement of the 
finger thus, under certain obtainable circumstances, 
partakes as much of the nature of an accident as the 
movement of the eye ; and hence, Edwards might as 
well have made the movement of the finger and its 
resting on a particular spot the reason for touching that 
spot, as to have made use of the movement of the eye 
for diat purpose ; and this would be to make the mind 
determine the act of touching in the act of toaching ; 
or to determine its act directly instead of indirectly 
through, or bt another act ; and this, so far as the act 
has reference to touching a particuUMr square, excludes 
Edwards's idea that the act is determined by that ^' mo- 
tive," which " has some sort or d^ree of tendency or 
advantage to excite the yr'iH previous to the effect." 
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It Ib howerer obvioiiB that the fiager, in ita approach 
to, or in its first contact with the board, may come 
into a position, which, in the view of the mind, is just 
equal as to some two, or some four squares, and that the 
same is also tme of the eje ; and hence, in either case, 
the difficulty of indifference may again occur; and 
Edwards has evidently selected that, which, so far as it 
is an accident, is liable to the difficulty of indifference 
in its application, even after the difficulty of indiffer- 
ence in selecting it has been surmounted. But, sup- 
posing the difficulty of indifference in selecting the acci- 
dent to be gotten oyer, and that, in some way, the mind 
" has pitched upon " " that sort of accident " by which 
'^ a certain individual spot " ^' has actually offered iiself 
beyond others ; " in what way does the ^' accident," a 
passing cloud, for instance, determine the particular 
square to be touched, or the action by which it is to be 
touched ? In what way can it be cause at all, and, es- 
pecially, in what way can it be the cause of the deter- 
mination by the mind to touch a particular square, or 
of its act of will to touch, or of its choosing or prefer- 
ring a particular square to be touched ? There mani- 
festly may be nothing in the event or accident itself, 
tending to such effects or results any more than there 
is in the fact that 2 + 2=4; as well suppose the 
equare iisdf to determine, as the event itedf to deter- 
mine. There is evidently no less difficulty in selecting 
one particular accident from among myriads of acci- 
dents, all equal for its purpose, than in selecting one 
particular square from the sixty-four, all likewise equal. 
There is then no more difficulty in selecting the square, 
than. in selecting the accident, to say nothing of the 
difficulties of indifference, before suggested, in applying 
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the acddent after it is selected. It is obyious that the 
whole causal efficacy in the case must subsist, not in 
the event, or accident, but in some rule which the wmd 
itself makes in the premises ; as, for instance, that if the 
dovd passes easterly a certain square shall be touched ; 
and if westerly, then another certain square. Such a 
rule would conform to Edwards's hypothesis ^^that 
it will touch that square, which happens to be most 
in view," &c. But how does the mind determine 
this rule as to the square to be touched ? It has no less 
indifference and no more preference as to which of the 
8ixty-fo«r Bquaiw each division of the rule ehall be ap- 
plicable, nor to which two of the sixty-four the whole 
rule shall apply, than it has as to which one shall be 
touched. Again, supposing this difficulty surmounted ; 
if the mind makes a mere arbitrary rule, that, if the 
cloud passes easterly it will touch a certain square, and, 
if westerly, another certain square, being still indiffer- 
ent as to which of the squares is touched, it can cer^ 
tainly just as well make tlie rule that, if it passes west- 
erly, the same and not atvother certain square is to be 
touched, thus making it certain that, let it pass which 
way it will, one particular square is to be touched ; and 
this being the same as detennining, in any eve?U, to touch 
one certain square, it follows that the event and the 
rule of its application may be dispensed with alto- 
gether ; or, in other words, the mind can as well direct- 
ly determine the particular square to be touched, as 
it can the particular square to the touching of which 
the event and rule shall apply when it is indifferent as 
to which it will touch ; and, consequently, as to which 
the event and rule shall apply. Suppose, however, we 
in some way overcome all these difficulties of making 
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and applying a mie to a certain square in preference to 
other Bquares, when, by the hypothesis, there is not and 
cannot be any ground for such preference, and that the 
role is actually made and applied, the whole efficacy, 
the whole causatiye power or influence to determine 
the mind in willing to one particular square, is in the 
mind's making the rule and abiding by it ; or, which is 
the 'same thing, the mind's ffovemmg itsdf by an ar- 
bitrary rule of its own creation, which is to assert for it 
a freedom equal to that of Omnipotence. It is a free- 
dom apparently even beyond that which I have asserted 
for it, in governing itself by the knowledge, intuitive or 
acquired, which it has merely found and has not itself 
created ; and the mind, in the supposed indirect mode 
of determining in cases of indiflference, would exhibit 
not only more creative power and more contrivance, 
but give stronger expression of its freedom than it 
could do in directly determining its acts of will in such 
cases. Again, the rale, even after it has been created 
by the mind, has in itself no causative power. It is the 
mind's abiding by it and thus executing it, that gives 
it all its efficacy and causality ; and hence, the hy- 
pothesis of Edwards, that the mind gives itself up to 
accident, if true, only proves that the mind adopts a 
course by which it determines its own volitions under 
the circumstances which are supposed to present the 
greatest difficulties to its so doing ; and by a means as 
arbitrary and self-originated, as a direct determination 
of the act of willing to touch the particular square 
would be ; and nothing is lost to the argument in favor 
of freedom, or gained to that in favor of necessity by 
the indirection. 

The supposed cases of indifference, however, do seem 
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to militate against the theory of Edwards, for the j ad- 
mit an act of ^will, when there is nothing withont the 
mind, and nojyreviaus bias or inclination in it, to direct 
its action. All that Edwards calls motive is, there- 
fore, excluded by the hypothesis ; and his attempt to 
bring in some extraneous event, and thns get a can- 
gtructive motive, entirely failing, the whole decision has 
to be referred directly to the intelligence &At wills, act- 
ing withont that preference or choice in regard to the 
objects presented, which nsnally is a portion of the 
knowledge by which the mind determines its action. 
So far as relates to a particular square or act, neither 
the motive which in his system is essential to the will- 
ing, nor the preference which, in it, is the willing itself, 
appears to have any existence, or to be possible in his 
supposed cases of indifference. The argument of Ed- 
wards assumes that it is necessary that the mind should 
not only choose to touch, but that it should also choose 
among the objects of touch. In his system, to will is to 
choose, and there can be no act of will but as an act of 
choice. If this choice must be a choice among the ex- 
trinsic obfects of effort, in the sense in which he applies 
it to the square of the chess board, then a man never 
could thus will, when there was only one such object ; 
a man could not will to take one egg unless there were 
at least two eggs to choose from, for with less than two, 
there could be no choice among the objects of choice. 

It not only is not necessary to the final action to de- 
^liberate and decide, or to choose among objects which 
we immediately perceive to be equal, but it is not ne- 
cessary that we should so choose among those in which 
we know or suppose there is a difference. I may, with 
my eyes open, thrust my hand into an uncovered basket 
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of apples with as little Tegaid to seleetioii as if a ooyer^ 
or my eyelida oonoealed tiieia firam my eight, in sach 
caaea^ and in caaea in which there is obTiondy no choice, 
I take aa if theie were bnt one^ without choice, and be- 
stow no more care npon the act than is necessary to di- 
rect my hand to the maas^ and not to grasp more than 
one. 

In rrference to ihe bearing of the views^ elicited in 
Book Eiist, npon such cases of indifference, I would ob- 
serve that, in the case we have been considering, the 
wami to tonch one snd only one of the squares, is the 
whole ground of the mind's acting at all ; that deliberar 
tion is not, perhaps, entirely excluded ; but that, at the 
moment of commencing the examination, the mind per- 
ceives that there is no difference in the objects present- 
ed ; and hence, dispenses with any further exereise of 
its power of comparing and judging ; it being, as before 
stated, for the miud to decide, by the exercise of its 
judgment, how long it will examine a subject before de- 
ciding its final action in r^aid to it. That it must pos- 
sess the power to thus end an examination and to judge 
of how far' it will examine, is evident in almost every 
act of wiU, and even in cases of indifference, which, 
comparison as to the objects being useless, SQem more 
nearly to exclude the exercise of the judgment than 
any other. For instance, in the act of touching a 
square on the chess board, the movements of the hand 
by which this may be accomplished are absolutely in- 
finite, for there is no limit to the straight, curved an<^ 
zigzag lines by which the hand may be moved to the 
board ; and if the mind must examine each one and 
compare it with the others before it decides in which 
one it will move its hand to the board, it would never 
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get ready to mil to moTe at all ; and as it does irill^ 
it must have the power to will, not only without chooa* 
ing among all the objects of choioe, bu«, even without 
that examination and comparison which are essential to 
choosing among them all. The fact seems to be that 
die mind having perceired some mode of action, which 
wiU gratity its want, determines of itself by tiie pre- 
liminary exeiY^ise of its judgment, whether to adopt that 
mode, or look further for a better mode before adopt- 
ing it ; and that it ofboi acts in doubt as to whether it 
has made a sufficient examination. How much time may 
be devoted to such examination, as already stated, is a 
matter of whidb the mind, in view of the circumstances, 
must judge. A man who has noft long fasted, may 
seek the stalled ox and pass the dinner of herbs, whidi 
one famishing with hunger could not prudently do. 
When the mind comes to the conclusion — judges or 
knows — ^that the chances of advantage by further ex- 
amination are balanced by the chances of disadvantage 
from theincident delay, it will cease to examine and will 
decide and act with such knowledge as it has ; but more 
especially, as in cases of indifference, when it knows 
that no examination will reveal any advantage, will it 
out off the examination and immediately determine its 
action. It would seem to be natural, or in conformity 
to that constitution which God has given to the finite 
mind, that it should will immediately on perceiving 
any mode of gratifying a want that it feels ; thojigh it 
is quite conceivable that the knowledge of deliberation 
as a means of adapting its acts to circumstances, or as 
essential to safety, may be intuitive. An animal with 
only one want and with no other knowledge than that 
of one means of gratifying it, would immediately will ; 
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but in a being with conflicting wants and a knowledge 
of yariouB modes of gratifying them, and also of varions 
consequences of the gratification, to will becomes a more 
complicated matter. Even then, as before suggested, 
want may become so imperatiye, as in the case of im- 
minent danger, sudden and violent excitement, and of 
appetites habitually unrestrained and nm*tured into 
passion, that it shuts out all secondary considerations, 
all the results of its acquired knowledge and experience, 
all deliberation as to consequences; and acts as if it 
knew but the one want and the one mode of its gratifi- 
cation ; and in such case, is reduced to a condition simi- 
lar to that of an animal with mere intuitive knowledge 
and consequent instinctive action. But it may be. as- 
serted as a matter of fact, that in most cases the human 
mind avails itsdf of a variety of knowledge in the mode 
of gratifying its wants ; and especially of its past ex- 
perience as to the subsequent efiect of different modes, 
which requires examination and an exercise of its powers 
of conceiving, comparing and judging ; and this exami- 
nation is an element which the mind itself, in virtue of 
its intelligence, its knowledge, intuitive or acquired, in- 
troduces between its want and its final action.* But 
in a case in which, by the hypothesis, there can be no 
difference in the proposed modes of gratifying the want 
and no use in such examination, the mind in recognis- 
ing this fact, dispenses with the examination ; and tiius 
instead of adding a new process to aid its determina- 
tion in such cases, as Edwards supposes, it merely 
omits, wholly or partially, one to which it is accustomed 
to resort in other cases. The mind wanting to touch 
one of the squares and perceiving that there can be no 

* See Appendix, Note XLL 
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preference between them, omits the preliminary effort 
to judge and decide as to such preference, and decides 
arbitrarily as between them, or as to some known 
modes by which the finger can be placed on some one 
of these squares without having found any ground for 
preference, for the reason that such a decision is neces* 
swy to gratify its want. 

In other cases the mind may be aware that there 
may be reasons for one act rather than another, which 
it cannot take time to ascertain, because of the necessity 
of immediate action ; or will not, because in its judg- 
ment, the time required can be more advantageously 
employed ; and it cuts short the deliberation, deciding 
witii such knowledge as it has. In the case of indiffer- 
ence we cut short this deliberation the moment we per- 
ceive that it cannot possibly reveal any new or better 
ground of action, and determme the matter in a direct 
act of will. It may be said, that at the moment of 
coming to the decision not, or no longer to deliberate, 
some one square must be in the mind's view, or which, 
as Edwards supposes, ^^ the eye is espeicially upon at that 
moment." But suppose the attention or the eye is at 
that moment directed to the line common to two, or to 
the point common to four squares, it is still a case of 
indifference, to be determined by the direct and arbi- 
traiy act of the nund, when there ie nothing external 
to it to control or direct, or even influence its choice 
or its effort, making a strong case of the exercise of its 
free creative power, as an originating first cause of 
change in the future ; and as abeady stated, if the mind 
does this, as asserted by Edwards, by means of an ar- 
bitrary rule of its own making or adopting, it is a still 
stronger manifestation of its power and of its freedom. 
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It may not be wholly irrelevant hero to observe that 
these supposed cases of selecting in things indifferent 
are somewhat analogous to that we have before sug^ 
gested, in which the mind wants to will for the mere 
exercise of its faculty of will, without reference or 
preference as to what it wills ; and as, in that case, 
after deciding to gratify its want, there is neither object, 
present or future, nor mode of obtaining the object be- 
tween the want and the willing, which is itself the 
object, there is no room for deliberation betwe^a, and 
the want to will is gratified by a direct act of will, 
without the preliminarj proceeees of comparing aad 
judging to select among the objects and modes. So, in 
the case o{ indiferenee as to the object and the modes 
of attaining it, the mind having determined to attain 
one of the objects, by one of the modes, as soon as it 
perceives that, as supposed, there is really nothing to 
examine, no room for deliberation betweeti its warU to 
touch and its will to touch, nothing but this act of will 
needed between its want and the effect, which is to 
gratify its want ; it wills directly in the premises. 

It may throw some further light on this curious 
problem to remark that Edwards's hypothesis of an aiv 
bitrary rule in these cases of indifference seems to de- 
rive some plausibility from an apparent analogy to the 
deciding between two parties having equal rights. 
For instance, two persons have equal claims to some^ 
thing which is indivisible and must be possessed wholly 
and at all times by one and not by the other, any divis- 
ion of the substance of the thing, or of the time of its 
possession destroying its value. In such cases the cir^ 
cimistances suggest a decision by what Edwards calls 
aocident; something which neither of the interested 
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parties caa fereeee or control, as the drawing of lots, 
throwing of dice, &o. ; but here the elements of justice 
and of two conflicting wills to be reconciled, really 
make all the necessitj for resorting to an accident 
which is beyond their prescience and control, that each 
may have, under the rule adopted, an equal chance. 
If the matter were referred to pn^ other will, to an im* 
partial judge, the action of whose mind, in such case 
no human intelligence could prognosticate, his decision, 
or rather his action, a mere arbitrary act of his will — 
there being by the hypothesis no possible reason why 
he should decide one way rather than another, — would 
be such an aeddent as Edwards suggests, and do just 
as well as drawing lots, or throwing dice. If the judge 
should order the case decided by lot, he would still 
haye to make an arbitrary rule, as that he who draws 
number one shall have the thing; or that he who 
draws number two, shall have it. It is evident that 
he could just as well decide between the two equal 
claimants, as between the two equal rules. He must 
resort to this mode then, not because it is any easier, 
but for some other reason, as, for instance, to satisfy 
the parties or himself, thaPt the decision is impartial, or 
that each really had an equal chance ; or to avoid the 
unpleasant duty of depriving, by his own direct act, 
one or the other of his equal right. The analogy, then, 
furnishes no ground for the supposed necessity of re- 
sorting to an "accident" to determine -the will in 
cases of indifference, where there is no question of per* 
sonal right or interest. Still another reason for the 
supposed difficulty, or inability of the mind to deter* 
mine in cases of " indifference," as urged by Edwards, 
is its apparent analogy to cases of mere matter, kept at 
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rest by external forces acting equally upon it in all 
directions. An argument from such analogy really 
begs the question ; for the only reason why mere mat> 
ter is thus kept at rest is that it has no self-moying 
power or faculty within it, no means of moving itself, 
which is the very thing asserted and denied of intelli- 
gence or mind, in this controversy as to its freedom in 
willing. If we suppose mere matter to have a self-im* 
pelling force imparted to it, by motion or otherwise, 
then, if acted upon equally in all directions by other 
fore*, it moves by its self-impelling force, precisely as 
if these other equal and conflicting forces were annihi- 
lated ; they neutralize each other. And so, if the mind 
has a self-determining power in itself, then, if equally 
acted upon in all directions by external forces, its in- 
ternal force would be unimpaired, and the moment it 
Jcnows that the various objects or modes of its action 
presented to it are all exactly equal, it decides among 
them as readily and as easily as if there were only one 
such object or mode, and the sole question was as to 
adopting it, or not acting at all. We before reached 
this same result which seems to be attested by observa- 
tion, indicating the existence of such a power. A man 
wanting one egg, and having decided to gratify the 
want, may particularly examine every one of a number 
before him, and having satisfied himself that, so far as 
he can know, all are equal, he takes one without further 
hesitation. -Among the infinite modes of taking it, he 
decides among those apparently equal, in the same 
way. So, also, a man wanting to touch one of the 
squares on the chess board, has already, in virtue of the 
constitution of his being, his faculty of effort, his want 
and his knowledge, a certain inherent force which is not 
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affected by the presence of sixty-four squares in all 
respects equal ; and the moment he perceives their cer- 
tain equality, he touches one of them as readily as if 
there were only one to touch, having first de^Sided to 
touch one rather than not to touch. If there were only 
one, the same supposed difficulties might arise as to 
what particular spot upon that one to touch; or by 
which of the infinite lines of movement to approach it. 
In all these cases, as already intimated, it is not neces- 
sary that the mind should even ascertain that the ob- 
jects and modes are all equal; but only, that the 
chances of advantage by its finding any ground of 
preference or otherwise, are, in its judgment, not suffi- 
ciait to warrant the application of further time and 
labor to the investigation. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

BBLATION OF IKDIFFSTBEZTCB TO FBEEDOV IK WILLIKG. 

In his seventh section (Part U), Edwards considers 
the notion of " Liberty of Will consisting in indiffer- 
ence," using the term mdifferenoe as directly opposed 
to preference. He argues that " to make out this 
scheme of liberty the indifference must be perfect and 
absolute. * ♦ * Because, if the will be ab^ady in- 
clined before it exerts its own sovereign power on itself, 
then its inclination is not wholly owing to itself" 
(p. 85). By will Edwards asserts he means the eaul 
willing (p. 43). He also makes inclination, choice and 
preference each synonymous with act of will (p. 2). The 
statements on the same page with the above quotation 
also clearly show that Edwards here uses the terms 
inclination, choice and preference as synonyms, viz. : 
" Surely the will cannot act or choose contrary to a 
remaining prevailing inclination of the will. To sup- 
pose otherwise, would be the same thing as to suppose 
that the will is inclined contrary to its present prevail- 
ing incHnaMonj or contrary to what it is inclined to. 
That which the will chooses and prefers, that,^ all things 
considered, it preponderates and inclines to. It is 
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equally impossible for the will to choose contrary to iti 
own remaining and present preponderating inclination, 
as it is to prefer contrary to its own present j?r^<?rdiu?^, 
or ckoaae contrary to its own present choice ^ (p. 86). 
By substitution of these equivalents, the argument just 
quoted will stand thus : Becattse^ if the aotd vnUmff he 
already vnOmg^ before it exerts its ovm eovereign power 
on itedf then its willing is not wholly owing to itself 
It is obvious that such statements must be fruitless. 
But ftirther, by the wiU exerting its own sovereign 
power on itself, he must mean the soul willing^ exerting, 
&c. ; and the argument then amounts only to this : 
Beecmse if the soul willing he al/ready wHLing hefore it 
tciUsj tJien its willing is not whoVy owing to Uself; thai 
is, if the soul wills when, it is not willing, or does not 
win, then its wHUng is not wholly owing to itself. The 
inference which Edwards himself draws from these 
positions is : ^^ Therefore, if there be the least degree of 
preponderation of the will, it must be perfectly abol- 
ished, before the will be at liberty to determine 'itself 
the contrary way ; " which, though somewhat obscured 
by introducing ne^C^ terms, as preponderation for incli- 
nation, really, under his definitions, only asserts that, 
while the soul is in any degree willing one way, it can- 
not be willing the contrary way. Throughout this sec- 
tion there is much confusion and sophistry from using 
the term inclination as identical with will, and yet as 
something which goes before and influences the will. 
The same, to some extent, may also be remarked of the 
terms choice and preference. This confusion is further 
increased by the frequent use of the term will, as a 
synonym for mind or soul. AAer assuming ^^as an 
axiom of undoubted truth that every free act is done in 
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A state of freedom and not only after snch a state," he 
says, ^' Kow the question is, whether ever the soul of 
man puts forth an act of will, while it yet remains in a 
state of liberty, in that notion of a state of liberty, viz. : 
as implying a state of indifference, or whether the sonl 
ever exerts an act of choice or preference, while at that 
yery time the Will is in a perfect equilibrium, not in* 
clii^g one way more than another. The very putting 
of the question is sufficient to show the absurdity of the 
affirmative answer ; for how ridiculous would it be for 
anybody to insist, that the soul chooses one thing before 
another, when, at the very same instant, it is perfectly 
indifferent with respect to each I This is ^e same 
thing as to say the soul prefers one thing to another at 
the very same time that it has no preference. Choice 
and preference can no more be in a state of indifference, 
than motion can be in a state of rest, or than the pre- 
ponderation of the scale of a balance can be in a state of 
equilibrium. Motion may be the next moment after 
rest ; but cannot co-exist with it, in cmyj even the least 
part of it. So choice may be immediately after a state 
of indifference, but has no co-existence with it ; even 
the very beginm'ng of it is not in a state of indifference. 
And therefore, if this be liberty, no act of will in any 
degree, is ever p^ormed in a state of liberty, or in the 
time of liberty " (p. 88). This portion of the argument 
now stands thus : The soul of man never puts forth an 
act of will while it is in a state of indifference, or not 
choosing or preferring ; for this is to will when it does 
not wiU I and as, if the freedom of the act of will con* 
sists in indifference, the act of will must be in the time 
of such indifference, there can be no such free act of 
will. If any, using the terms in the sense that £d« 
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wards OBes them, haye asserted such freedom, i. e., that 
the freedom of the mind in willing consists in its wiU^ 
ing wh^i it is in a state of indifference, or not willing 
at all, their position is snfScientlj refated. Edwards 
also considers the position of those who, ^^ to evade the 
reasoning shonld say that, the thing wherein the will 
exercises its liberty, is not in the act of choice or pre- 
ponderation itself, but in determimng itself to a certain 
choice or preference ; that the act of the will wherein 
it is free and uses its own sovereignty, consists in its 
ea/using or d^termmmg the change, or tranaUum from 
a state of indifference to a certain preference, or deter^ 
mining to give a certain turn to the balance, which has 
hitherto been even " (p. 90). This is only 2l particular 
case of the general proposition just mentioned, involv* 
ing, under Edwards's definition, the same absurdity of 
the mind's wiUing the '^ change or transition," when, 
being in a state of indifference, it is not vnUmg at aU ; 
and so far this argument only proves that the mind 
cannot both will, and not will, at the same time, which 
no one vrill dispute. 

Edwards further asserts that a free act of will can- 
not ^' directly and immediately arise out of a state of in- 
difference." Now, imder his definitions, every act of 
will, choice or preference, which begins to be must 
spring directly from a state of indifference ; for, as he 
uses the terms, the mind must be either in a state of 
indifference or of preference, and never can be in botii ; 
so that, the instant it ceases to be in one of these states, 
it is of necessity in the other ; and if any particular 
preference was not preceded by a state of indiffer- 
ence as to what is thus preferred, the mind must always 
have had that preference and been 'engaged from aQ 
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eternity in that act of will, which, in Edwards's system, 
is designated by this particnlar preference. It is evi- 
dent that no snch act of will is possible to a being, 
whose existence has had a beginning ; and as, nnder the 
assumed conditions, every other act most have sprang 
directly from a state of indifference, when it is proved 
that 9k free act of will cannot directly and immediately 
spring out of a state of indifference, it will also have 
been proved, nnder these definitions and assamptions, 
that no free act of will is possible to a being whooe 
past existence has been finite. Edwards thns attempts 
this proof: " If any to evade these things should own 
that a state of liberty and a state of indifference are not 
the samjB, and that the former may be without the lat- 
ter, but should say that indifference is still essen^^jl to 
the freedom of an act of will, in some sort, namely, as 
it is necessary to go immediately before U; it being es- 
sential to the freedom of an act of will that it should 
directly and immediately arise out of a state of indiffer- 
ence ; still this will not help the cause of Arminian 
liberty, or make it consistent with itself. For if the act 
springs immediately out of a state of indifference, then 
it does not arise from (mtecedent choice or preference. 
But if the act arises directly out of a state of indiffer- 
ence, without any intervening choice to choose and de^ 
termine it, then the act, not being determined by choice, 
is not determined by the will ; the mind exercises no 
free choice in the affair, and free choice and free will 
have no hand in the determination of the act, which is 
entirely inconsistent with their notion of the freedom 
of volition " (pp. 91, 92). . It will be observed that this 
argument assumes that choice is a necessary element 
of free will, and is that element which di0tii]^gQi8he8 it 
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from tmfree will, which) if asserted generally and taken 
in connection with the assertion of Edwards that, *^ to 
will and to choose are the same thing " (p. 91), is anal- 
ogous to saying that water is a necessary element of 
hot water, and is that element which distinguishes it 
from cold watar. That the teee act of will must be im^ 
mediately preceded and determined by choice is here 
assmned ; and this, if dioice is also deemed an act of 
will, inrolyes the notion, attributed by Edwards to the 
Arminians, that a free act of will mnst be determined 
by a preceding aet -of will ; and hence, Edwards's in- 
ference that the position, that a fr*ee act of wUl is im* 
mediately preceded by indifference and not by choice 
(»r act of will, is inconsistent with their notion of liberty. 
It is obyiohs that this reasoimig is directed only against 
those who assert that a free act of will mnst co-exist 
with, or ^^ immediately arise out of a state of indiffer> 
ence ; " and that it avails even as against those, only on 
the assumption that indifference is that state of the 
mind in which it has no choice or preference; that 
choice is a necessary antecedent and the immediate amr 
tecedent otfree will ; and that to will is the same thing 
as to prefer or choose. 

I infer, from Edwards's statements, that the Ar- 
TOTnTAnfl hold that the choice of the mind, is a pre- 
requisite of a free act of will ; and yet that choice and 
act of wHl are the same ; and thus, in asserting the 
mind's freedom in willing, were forced to the position 
that the freedom was exercised in a state preceding that 
of dioice ; a state, which was not that of choice ; and 
consequently, in his and their use of terms, was a state 
of indifference. As I do not assert what this argument 
exposes, and deny some of the propositions which are 

13 
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essential to its condnsionSy it has little application to 
my positions. 

I see no objection to Edwards's nse of the term in- 
difference, as tlie antithesis of choice or preference, bnt 
I hold that eyery act of will is immediately preceded 
by a perception, by the knowledge that sndi act will, 
or may produce the effect wanted; and this perception 
or knowledge may be a preference or choice, as among 
yarions modes of action, or as between action and non^ 
action ; that, except in those cases of hasty action in 
which at once perceiying that a certain action will pro- 
duce a certain desirable result, we adopt it without 
stopping to compare it with other possible modes of 
action, or with non-action, this perception is a choice 
or preference, and hence, for the purposes of this ail- 
ment, Edwards's assumption that a free act of will is 
an act of will which is preceded by the mind's choice 
or preference, and is in conformity to such choice, may 
also be admitted. But, then, such a perception, choice 
or preference, is not an act of will, but knowledge ; and 
this knowledge or choice, is not a distinct pow^ or 
entity, which itself determines the act of will, but is 
merely that acquisition by which the mind determines 
its act, in adapting it to the desired end ; and the free- 
dom of the mind in such case consists as before argued, 
in its determining its own acts by means of its own 
knowledge. This addition to our knowledge is always 
an immediate perception, but may haye required pre- 
liminary acts of will to make it obyious to the mind's 
knowing sense. It may be the result of an effort, in or 
by which the mind compares yarious things or modes, 
till it judges or decides among them, that is, perceiyes 
or knows which is best ; but the effort and the decision 
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or judgment which is its reauUy are two distinct and 
very different things ; the effort is an act of will and, 
in this case, the result is a choice. 

The form in which an admission that choice is a 
neeessaiy antecedent of free will, could be most plausi- 
bly used against the freedom of the mind in willing, 
seems to me to be this: Even supposing the mind's 
choice to be something distinct from its act of will, still 
the choice in that case, is the result of a comparison, 
which was itself an act of will, and, if a free act, must 
also have been preceded by a choice, which, in turn, 
must be the result of a previous act of will, and so on 
ad infinitum, leaving no possibility of a first firee act. 
It will be observed that this argument is the same as 
that of Edwards, except that, instead of making choice 
itself an act of will, it makes it the result of an act of 
will and avails only on the assumption that every choice 
requires an antecedent act of will. This assumption I 
deem unfounded. When I, at the same time, see an ox 
and a mouse, I know at once without any effort or act 
of will, that the ox is larger than the mouse. It is a 
fact obvious to simple perception requiring no prelimi- 
nary effort to arrange either objects or ideas to make 
it apparent. In the same way I may at once perceive 
that one thing is better than others ; and when I thus 
perceive that one thing is better adapted to my want 
than others, and that it is better to have, than not to have 
it, it is a choice of that thing, which is thus recognized 
by the mind's sense of knowing, without any prelimi- 
nary effort ; and such choice, even under our admis- 
sion, may be the basis of free action. 

But it does not appear certain that choice, either as 
the result of an act of the will in comparing, or even as 
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a simple perception of the mind, is a neoeasarj ante- 
cedent to a free act of wilL The mind may perceiye 
some good result of an effort, and make that c^ort with- 
out comparing it with other efforts, as we may decide 
to take an apple immediately before na, without com- 
paring it with others in the same basket. In walking, 
for instance, a man, having by previous action decided, 
knows that he wants to move in a certain direction, and 
that the mode of doing it is at each point of his prog- 
ress to take another step in the same direction. The 
facility with which a man in walking thinks of other 
subjects, and the little interruption <^ his thoughts, 
seem to indicate that he does not, at each act of will, 
or effort to take a step, without which the step would 
not be taken, compare the act ci stepping in a certain 
dtrection with that of stepping in other' directions, or 
with the swinging of the arms, or any other conceivable 
act, or even with not acting at all ; but, as before sug- 
gested, acts immediately upon the perception, the 
knowledge, that such act tends to a desirable result. 
The essential element or fundamental condition of free 
action is not that it is chosen, but that it is self-direct- 
ed ; and it would be proper to bear iLis in mind even 
if it should on investigation appear that choice of the 
action is still an essential element of this sdf-diitetion, 
because choice has a more general application, signify- 
ing, selection among other things, es well as acts of will ; 
and hence, even if choice is always the inmiediate ante- 
cedent . of free action, a free action is not always the 
immediate consequence of choice ; and this even though 
the mind in choosing always has a view to future ac- 
tion, either proximate or remote. 

The latter portion of his seventh section (Part II.) 
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Edwards devotes to those who ^^ should suppose that 
these difficulties may be avoided by saying that the 
liberty of the mind consists in a power to suspend the 
act of the will, and so to keep it in a state of indiffer* 
ence until there has been opportunity for consideration ; 
and so shall say * * * that liberty consists in a power 
of the mind to forbear or suspend the act of volition 
and keep the mind in a state of indifference for the 
present, until there has been opportunity for proper de- 
liberation.'' (P. 92.) Edwards assumes that those who 
say this, mean to assert that this power to suspend its 
volition is the aniy liberty of the mind in willing ; and 
argues as if they had said, the liberty of the mind con- 
sists in its (K^tiolly suspending the act of the will. He 
forther assumes that '^ this suspending volition, if there 
be properly any such things is itself an act of volition," 
and, on these assumptions, his argument runs thus : the 
only free volition is the volition to suspend an act of 
will, and the freedom of this volition, in turn, consists 
in a volition to suspend it, and so on oJ im^itumy ad- 
mitting of no first free act of wiU. This reasoning^ 
availing only against those who assert that the only 
liberty of the mind in willing consists in its suspending 
its act of will, and then being also founded on assump- 
tions which do not enter into my system, and which I 
deem erroneous, does not really affect the argument 
I have presented in favor of freedom. Edwards in the 
above quotation seems to question ^^ if there be prop- 
erly any such thing " as " suspending volition," and, if 
there is, asserts that the suspending ^' is itself an act of 
volition." The question, can the mind suspend voli- 
tion, really involves that of its ability to determine as to 
whether to act, or not to act* Eor, if the mind cannot 
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even etiapend a rolitioiiy it muBt, of course and of neces- 
sitj, make or have the volition and have it immediately. 
On the other hand, if it has power to suspend volition, it 
mnst be for an indefinite time, otherwise there is a time 
when it has not power to suspend, and power to sus- 
pend for an indefinite time is power not to put forth 
nor have the volition at all. On the first hypothesis, 
when there was only one cause, and that cause then able 
to produce all the effects it has since produced, as, if 
omnipotent, it must have been— and if suspending 
volition involves such contradictions as Edwards sup- 
poses, even omnipotence could not suspend its voli- 
tion, but must immediately have actually created and 
done everything possible. And, if a part of this doing 
was the creating of other causes acting by will, they, 
too, at the same instant, must have exhausted all their 
causative power, maldng aU cause end the instant it 
came into existence, or the moment the first cause of 
all acted. As the influence of matter, if made cause by 
being in motion, may be retained, or continued in time, 
&om the circumstance that to move from one point of 
space to another requires time, so the influence of spirit, 
as cause in virtue of its intelligence, is continued in 
time from the circumstance that, by its intdligence, it 
may think, examine, compare, and judge, or decide as 
to the proper time of ending the preliminary examina- 
tion, and proceed to the final action.* The .assertion 
that '^ suspending volition is itself an act of volition," I 
deem unfounded ; but Edwards thus attempts to prove 
it : ^^ If the mind determines to suspend its act, it de- 
tennines it voluntarily ; it chooses, on some considerar 
tion, to suspend it. And this choice or determiBation 

* See Appendix, Kote XLIL 
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is an act of the will ; and indeed it is supposed to be so 
in the very hypothesis ; for it is supposed that the lib- 
erty of the wiU consists in its power to do this, and that 
its doing it is the very thing wherein ths wiU exerciser 
it8 Uberty. But how can the will exercise liberty in it, 
if it be not an act of the will ? The liberty of the will 
is not exercised in anything but what the will does," 
(Pp. 92, 93.) There is a covert sophistry in this, 
growing out of using the term will as synonymous 
with mind. The latter portion shouldread thus : ^^ for 
it is supposed that the liberty of the mind consists in 
its power to do this, and that its doing it is the very 
thing wherein the mind exercises its liberty. But h>ow 
am the mmd exercise liberty in willing, if it be not in 
an act of will ? The liberty of the mmd is not exercised 
in anything but what the mind does ; " which would 
proTC nothing against the mind^s freedom in willing. 
In regard to this last-quoted assertion, as thus altered, 
we may observe that Edwards's own remarks in defining 
will, lead to the conclusion that the mind's liberty may 
be as much exercised in that which it refuses, as in that 
which it chooses, and, of course, as much in that which 
it refuses to do, as in that which it chooses to do ; in 
what it does not will as well as in what it does will. 

It will be observed that Edwards's proof of the as- 
sertion that suspending volition is itself an act of voli- 
tion rests directly and wholly on the assimiption that 
the mind's choice is the same as its act of will ; and if I 
have succeeded in showing that this is an error, then, 
not only the above-mentioned assertion, but this whole 
argument of Edwards against the freedom of the mind 
in suspending volition, is shown to be fallacious. 1 
would, however, further remark upon it that, if to sus- 
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pend the mind's act of -will requires an act of wiU of 
any kind, free or nnfree, fhen once the mind is in ac- 
tion it never can suspend action, or cease to act ; for 
eveiy act most continue till there is another act to snd- 
pend it. But even i^ against all experience, this be ad- 
mitted, it still wonld not prove that the mind is not 
free in its every act of will ; for it is conceivable that 
the mind may be under a continnal necessity to act, and 
yet that itself as. continually directs its every act, and is 
consequently free in sach act. For aught that appears 
in the argument, if it could wDl at aU, it might stiU 
freely wiU to suspend willing, though its efforts be 
found to be unavailing. If, for want of a known mode, 
or any other reason, we could not thus wiU at all, then, 
as it is manifest that we might still, as the result of a 
comparison of willing with not willing, prefer or choose 
non-willing,- the choasinffj which is possible, cannot be 
the same thing as the willing, which on this hypothesis 
is impossible; and the main foundation of the aigu- 
ment is thus destroyed by another essential support of 
it. The assumption of Edwards, as above stated, would 
however admit of only the one act suspended, and a 
series of acts each merely suspending-the preceding one ; 
and each of those acts, as his argument virtually as- 
serts, must be without the preliminary act to consider, 
or get any new knowledge ; for this would not be an act 
to suspend the prior act. The mind's sphere of action 
would thus be curtailed to very narrow limits. That 
when we perceive that a contemplated effort may be 
better made' at some future time, we may, in con- 
formity to this perception, delay action till then, is a 
matter of fact, which I presume will be admitted, and 
hence, in this sense, a contemplated act of will may be 
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guBpended. In jsnch case, we may haye compared the 
advantage of present with future action, and come to a 
conclusion, a decision in favor of the latter, i. e.^ that at 
a certain time, or when another expected event occurs, 
we will xpake a certain efbrt ; but such decision is not 
itself the future effort, but only present knowledge re- 
garding that effort. But we may thus suspend for an 
indefinite time, or for all time, and thus wholly aban- 
don and contemplated volition, or any portion of an 
act or series of acts. To wiU to suspend an act of will 
is then the same as willing not to will, either for the 
time being, or at all. Indifference being that condi- 
tion of the mind in which it is not willing, to say that 
the mind wiUs to keep itself in this condition is to say 
that the mind wills not to will, which, if asserted g^i- 
erally, involves the absurdity of supposing that, for the 
mind to cease willing, or not to will, it must still wiU ; 
that after having once willed, non-willing is still only 
another willing. The assertion that the mind cannot 
suspend its willing by an act of will, if made in general 
terms and as applicable to all willing, must be as true 
as that thought is not suspended by thinking, or motion 
by moving. This all amounts to saying that we cannot 
do a thing by not doing it, or by doing the contrary to 
it. But, even if it be admitted that, in this general 
sense, the mind can only suspend its willing by willing 
to suspend, it would be a sufficient answer to this position 
to say that, the mind never wills thus genertdly ; never 
wills wiU^ but always, when willing, wills some partic- 
ular act ; and that, though it cannot stop action by act- 
ing, it can still, even while acting, suspend one partic- 
ular act by directing its power to another particular 
act, as, even though we could not stop moving, we 

13* 
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might still suspend motion in one direction by moving 
in another. The liberty of the mind in directmg all its 
actions might thns still be maintained under the hy- 
pothesis, that to suspend action generaUAi^ required an 
act to suspend, though the exercise of liberty as to 
acting, or not acting, might then be denied. But the 
particular jurisdiction of the mind, which is questioned 
by this denial of its power to suspend willing, is not 
deriyed from any negatme attribute of its power not to 
fvUlj but from its positive ability to will, which is its 
own effort, or the exercise of its own power ; and with- 
out such exercise there is no act of will. The mind has 
then only to refrain from any positive effort, which it 
will do whenever it sees reason for it, and the condition 
of non-action, or general suspension of its willing, is 
reached. To suppose the mind to will when itself does 
not will — ^and this non-willing is its condition when- 
ever it does not perceive any object, or reason for will- 
ing — ^involves the hypothesis that it is compelled by 
some extraneous power to will ; and this, again, as be- 
fore shown, involves the contradiction of supposing it 
to will, when it is not willing, when it is not exercising 
its power, or making any effort whatever. If the mind, 
by extrinsic power, can be moved to will, when itself 
perceives no reason for such willing, it is not, in such 
case, either an intelligent or willing agent any more 
than an axe or otlier instrument, which is moved by 
extrinsic effort directed by extrinsic intelligence. 

From these general considerations, turning to par- 
ticular or individual acts of will, in which alone they 
can jSnd practical application, we would remark that, 
by the phrase '^ suspending an act of will " cannot be 
meant suspending an act, or that portion of an act, or 
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of a series of acts already accomplished ; nor can it 
apply to an act of whidi tiie mind has yet had no idea, 
but must have reference only to snch acts as the mind 
has already contemplated and intended, determined, or 
chmen, to do. But here, nnder Edwards's definitions, it 
may be said that what has been chosen has already 
been wQled, and hence the willing it conld not be sus- 
pended. The faUacy of this position, resting on the 
assumed identity of choice and will, has already been 
exposed. But fiirther to illustrate : suppose a man is 
reading aloud, and has already pronounced the first syl- 
lable of the word ^^ gallows," when a man suddenly 
enters whose father was hanged. The reader may then 
perceive a reason for suspendmg the act of pronouncing 
the last syllable, and do so. His knowledge is altered, 
and he conforms to it by suspending or abandoning the 
act he intended. The same thing occurs whenever by 
any change of knowledge he perceives, not, as in the 
case just mentioned, that the contemplated act will be 
injurious, but merely that it will not be in any wise 
beneficial ; there is then no perceived or known reason 
for action, and without such knowledge, an intelligent 
being does not exert its power to produce change. 
Again, suppose that, when the reader had pronounced 
the first syllable, a man enters, whose presence suggests 
no direct reason for not finishing the word, but with 
whom he has urgent business ; he may, for this reason, 
suspend the contemplated act to finish the word, that 
by another act he may attend to something more press- 
ing. In this case one act is suspended to make room 
for another act. Th^ mind suspends its intended act, 
in the first instance above stated, because it perceives 
a reason against such action. In the second instance, 
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because it peroeires tiiat tbere is oo good reason for ihe 
act ; and in the third instance, becanse it perceives there 
is a reason for prefaring another act. Whether, in this 
last case, the suspension of the one act is the conse- 
quence of the other act, or only a necessary preliminary 
to it, may be a qn^tion ; if the former, then the mind 
suspends the first act iy, or as a consequence of its 
second; and if the latter, it first suspends one act, 
ceasing to act in it, that it may afterward do anoliier. 
The question is not hare mateiial, as the first contem- 
plated act of will is in either event suspended. If this 
suspension is a consequence of the mind's efibrt to do 
something else, the doing something else is a mode in 
which the mind, by its own action, suspends a contem- 
plated volition ; and if there is a pre^oninary act sus- 
pending this contemplated volition, then the mind thns 
suspends because, in the more urgent demand for an- 
other act, it perceives a reason for such preliminary act 
to suspend; and then, in the instances above stated, 
the third becomes the same as the first, in which the 
mind suspends an act because it perceives a reason for 
such suspension. All these reasons may be* simple per- 
ceptions of the mind, without any effort to reach them; 
and when the mind perceives a reason for not acting, it 
can, in the aggregate of its knowledge, perceive no rear 
son for acting ; and when it does not perceive a reason 
to act it does not act ; and not to perceive a reason re- 
quires no act, so that this suspension may take placa 
without an act to suspend. 

As already shown, to will to suspend an act of will 
is equivalent to willing not to |dll. We have also 
stated that a man never wills to will generally. If the 
will is a faculty for which the nund vxmls ezenHse, it 
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may soA to gratify thst want^ bnt^ in doing bd, must 
will, not generallj, bnt some particalar act. This posi- 
tiod^ is easily brought to tiie test of expmraent There 
is obvioxisly no way in which the mind can will gen* 
erally. Will is the mode in whidi the mind manifests 
its power ; and to will generally would be to exert 
powex* for no object and with no preponderance in one 
direction rather than another, which ^onld be to exert 
it equaUy in all directions ; and power exerted equally 
in all directions mnst neutralize itself, and there would 
then be no manifestation of power whatever in any 
direction. So far from the mind's being able to will 
thus generally, it cannot even will distinct genera of 
acts. If we want and even decide upon or choose 
bodily movement generally, we must know what por^ 
tion of the body to move and in what direction, before 
we can wiU the movement. To T^ill movement in no 
directKon, or equally in all directions, would be to will 
no movement. If wq want to reason, we must know 
somethmg to reason about, and, at each step of the rea- 
soning, must .get a perception, find — not make — the 
logical sequence. Nor do we ever toUl to vnil a partic- 
ular act, but direc&y will the act. To say a man wills 
an act of wiUj or thinks thoughts, or knows knowledge, 
expresses no more than to say he vnUs, he thinks^ he 
knows. To will to will is to make effort to make effort, 
i. e.j to do the thing to be done in order to the doing it. 
The nearest approach we can make to willing to will, is 
when we want exercise for the faculty of will, i. ^., to 
exert our power without reference to any benefit to be 
dmved from the effort ; as we may want exercise for 
the body without any reference to any ulterior result. 
If we want such exercise for the will, and especially if 
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we want that peculiar exercise of selecting objects or 
acts arbitrarily, witboat a preliminary act to compare, 
or judge of consequences, we will, in gratifying such 
want, display the characteristics of caprice. We, how- 
ever, still directly will particular acts, and do not 
merely will to will. The mind, then, in no case, either 
general or particular, wills to will ; and for stronger 
reasons it does not will to not will. To will not to 
will, in a general sense, would be doing a thing in 
order not to do it ; and, in r^ard to a particular act, 
the mind may decide not to do it, and not doing re* 
quires no effort. The mind's act of will is based di- 
rectly upon its perceptions of a reason for such act ; 
and its non-action results from its not perceiving any 
reason to act, or from its perceiving a reason to suspend 
any contemplated act. In all these cases, it is the 
intelligent being tHat governs ; in all, the mind, by 
means of its knowledge, determines how to act, or 
whether to act' or not. 

To suppose that to suspend an act of will, or to 
stop willing, requires afl act of wiU, or, in other words, 
that to stop making effort requires an effort, is to sup- 
pose some power acting on the mind to cause it to wilL 
But the only other things necessarily involved in its 
volition are its want and its knowledge: neither of 
these, as distinct entities, can, singly or combined, will, 
or direct the act of will ; this must be done by the mind, 
the active being, that wants and knows. But even sup- 
posing a power to inhere in this want and knowledge 
to produce an act of will, the moment the want ceases^ 
or the moment the knowledge changes and the mind 
perceives that the contemplated act will not tend to 
gratify its want, such power ceases ; and, in that case, 
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the contemplated act of will would be suspended, not 
by an act of will, but simply by non-action. If the 
knowledge is bo changed that the miod, instead of 
merely perceiving that a contemplated act will not 
effect its object, or is not preferable to non-action, or 
perceives that another act is preferable, then still, as re- 
gards the first contemplated act, there is only non- 
action, and not an act to suspend it before the other 
act becomes possible. 

I would here further observe, that a want demand- 
ing effort may be more than neutralized by the simple 
perception that repose is more wanted, and no effort be 
made, the mind still conforming its conduct to its 
knowledge. We always will, put forth our power, 
make effort for some object, and this object always is 
to make the future different from what it otherwise 
would be. If we already are not vnUing, we do not 
will not to will, for we seek no change in that respect. 
Even if, in such case, we could conceive that there 
might still be a want not to will, what we want already 
iB, and no effort is required to gratify the want. If we 
are wiUmffj we cease the willing, we cease to make 
effort, as soon as the end is accomplished, or as soon as 
we perceive any other sufScient reason for ceasing ; and 
without a special effort to cease making effort, without 
a special act of will to stop willing. So far from our 
willing not to will, it is, at least, very doubtful whether 
we ever will, or ever can will not to do, or not to try to 
do. We will to do something, and not to do nothing. 
If the^case of willing not to do differs from that of will- 
ing not to will, or is anything more than a particular 
case of it, still, either generally, or in each particular 
case of doing, it may be said that, if we already are not 
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doing, we do not mil non-doing, for we seek no change 
in that respect, and the argnm^OLt we have just stated 
in regard to willing not to will, applies to willing not 
to do, both generallj and in any particolar casa Wh^i 
the question is between doing (me thing or another 
thing, we seek knowledge, and onr oondnsion is a 
dioice, a decision as between them; and when it is 
between doing and not doing anything, we also choose, 
decide, as between doiag and not doing ; but in neither 
case is the decision, the conclusion, or choice itself the 
act of will, or the trying to do, but only the knowledge, 
fonnd by a preliminary act for that purpose. In the 
first case we have fonnd — come to know tohat to try to 
do ; and in the second, we have come to know whether 
to try to do, or to refrain from trying to do ; and if the 
decision is in favor <^ the latter, that knowledge ends 
the matter. In this the mind conforms to its knowledge, 
its decision, by refraining from further actiiHi. In all 
these cases, the decision of the mind may be the result 
of previous effort to obtain knowledge ; but if the ques- 
tion arises as between action and non-action generally, 
or even as between a particular act and such non-action ; 
t. e,j whether, when a case arises in which we perceive 
action may in some respects be advantageous, we will 
give any attention, any thought whatever to it; the 
decision of such question must be an immediate percep- 
tion of the mind ; for any preliminary effort to obtaiQ 
more knowledge, including any effort to recall and 
apply what we know, or to arrange it so as to aid our 
perception, is another action, manifesting that the mind 
has already decided, in view of the premises, to act. 
The whole phenomena in such case is perhaps expressed 
by saying, the mind immediately perceives, knows, 
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without effort, whether action or repose suits it best ; 
and its freedom, in this, as in other cases, lies in its abil<> 
ity to confonn itself to this knowledge, without extrinsic 
constraint or restraint. Hence, even if it could be 
shown that this question, as between action and non- 
action, arises ^th every want or occasion for action, it 
would not argue necessity, for the mind still decides 
the question with such view, such knowledge, as it 
already has ; and, in so doing, determines upon its own 
action, or non*action ; and the arising of such question 
only furnishes an occasion for the exercise of its liberty, 
in exerting, or not exerting its powers, as the question 
between various acts furnishes the occasion for the ex- 
ercise of its liberty in directing its efforts ; though the 
latter case admits of preliminary effort to discover the 
mode or direction, while the former does not ; non-ao- 
tion has no mode or direction. 

I have before suggested that the chcice by the mind 
may be its immediate perception that one thing is bet- 
ter than another. If, however, the decision of the ques- 
tion between action and repose, involves a comparison, 
requiring preliminary effort, then the non-action of the 
mind, or its refraining from action in such cases, must 
always arise from an immediate perception of some 
positive and not comparative advantages, or disadvan- 
tages of repose, or of action. In themselves, repose or 
action may be either pleasurable or painful. It iap- 
pears, then, that though the mind can both will and 
suspend its act of will, or not will, it requires no dis- 
tinct act of will, either to will, or not to will ; that, in 
willing, it directly wills the particular act, and does not 
first will to will it ; and that, in not willing, it as di- 
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rectlj refrains from the particular action, and does not 
will not to will it : it merely does not act at alL 

If our action is to be reenforced, strengthened, or 
made persistent, it is not by willing to will, bnt bj 
means of knowledge, which may be inculcated by 
others, or found by our own ^brts and dwelt upon till 
our perceptions of the benefit or pleasure expected 
from the act become so yivid, that a want, not in it- 
self ui^nt, glows in desire, or is inflamed to passion ; 
and the mind then wills without reference to any collat- 
eral or remote consequences, and without comparing 
the advantages, which so absorb it, with those which 
might be derived from other action, or from non-action. 
Those cases of action in which the mind is absorbed by 
one view, or one object, though the absorption is the 
result of its previous action, or attention, or thought 
devoted to the subject, become, in some respects, similar 
to those in which the mind acts on an immediate per- 
ception, without seeking more knowledge to direct its 
action. In them it has sought more knowledge, but 
only in one direction, and still acts upon a single idea. 
It is in such cases that the aid of others, in presenting 
their views and imparting their knowledge, may most 
obviously be useful ; and especially in those cases in 
which the absorbing object, or the immediate percep- 
tion, upon which the mind is about to act, is the grati- 
fication of some want which ought not to be gratified. 
When this is in conflict with our own knowledge of 
what is morally right, it becomes so important, that 
God never permits such action without a monition 
through the moral sense, warning us to refrain fit>m 
the mutilation, or degradation of our being, and sug- 
gesting search of that knowledge, which, by a faith in 
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the wisdom and goodness of the Supreme Intelligence, 
intuitive, or early acquired, we know will reconcile 
gratification and duty. 

There are some cases in which the mind really de- 
cides its action upon an immediate perception of the 
gratification to be derived from such action, and still, 
to avoid the painful sensation of self-reproach in do- 
ing what it knows to be wrong, seeks by preliminary 
act to find reason to reconcile the act with its sense of 
duty ; and, for this purpose, by its power to direct its 
efforts, seeks the arguments which favor, and excludes 
attention to those which oppose the act ; or it may do 
the same thing to find a reason to convince others, 
and thus avoid or mitigate their censure. Such dis- 
honest mind, in the first case, makes the vain effort to 
deceive itself. In the latter case, it seeks to deceive 
others ; and in this may possibly succeed. 

The reasoning of Edwards, which we have just been 
considering in this chapter, has little bearing upon my 
position, except that his denial of the liberty of the 
mind to suspend a volition, denies the mind's liberty 
in this one particular. This denial is associated with 
indifference only by the assertion of his opponents that 
the object of the suspension is to keep the mind « in a 
state of indifference until there has been opportunity for 
consideration." This, on the grounds I have stated, is 
merely to say, until there has been time to obtain more 
knowledge ; and, if that knowledge is sought by effort, 
it is only one case of the mind's suspending one act of 
will to make room for another. It was not, then, im- 
portant to my own position to have thus followed the 
whole of this argument " concerning the notion of the 
liberty of will comistmg in indifference ; " but the ex- 
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amination may serve to illnBtrate mj own views, and 
at the same time to show how thoroughly the reasoning 
of Edwards is based on his two irrecoiu^ilable definitions, 
the* one making choice the act of will, and the other 
making it the result of a comparative act, which is only 
knowledge sought and obtained by that act. As before 
observed, he also confounds the choice with the act of 
comparing of which it is the result ; and thus produces 
additional confusion and error. I may further remark 
that, in conformity to his assumption that to choose and 
to will are the same, he inverts his definition, and in- 
stead of making the ^^ will that by which the mind 
chooses," makes the choice that hy which iJie mind wUls. 

No real progress could logically be made by this 
use of identical terms, and it is only by using one of 
them in a different sense, or as both identical and not 
identical with the other, that any conclusion, beyond 
what isj isy can be reached, and then with all the lia- 
bility to error involved in the double and incompatible 
definitions. 

There is, however, in this word indifference^ as used 
by Edwards to denote that state in which we ai^ not 
willing and have no choice, an important significance, 
indicating the point of the mind's departure from the 
passive to the active condition. In profound sleep it is 
thus indifferent, and being then unconscious of any 
want, or any reason for willing, it does not will ; and 
any change which takes place in itself, or in other 
things, must then be produced by other agencies. Its 
waking, or being roused from this unconscious state, 
must be brought about by agencies external to itself. 
It must, however, be still susceptible, at least to some 
sensations, for it cannot change itself; and if it could 
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not know any changes produced by extraneong agen- 
cieSy it never could be awakened. The sensation could 
produce no effect upon the mind until the mind recog- 
nized it. If this passive state is not itself profound 
sleep ; if, when awake, the mind is even entirely inac- 
tive, its condition can then vary from that of profound 
sleep only in its greater susceptibility to the effects of 
extrinsic activities. Without action it cannot change 
either its own passive condition or anything else. It 
may, however, in its passive condition, be acted upon, 
ahd the first step in this change from the passive to the 
active condition is a peiteeption of some change ; and in 
its feelings or perceptions growing out of such change, 
it may find reason for acting itself. If this change is 
from a satisfied condition to that of a want, for instance, 
to that of hunger, or thirst, arising without our volition, 
we act in reference to its relief. "When we are fatigued 
and need sleep, we require greater inducements to act, 
and in proportion to our exhaustion ; for this exhaus- 
tion is a reason or want not to act, and must be over- 
balanced by a counter reason or want ; but so long as 
we are conscious, so long as we knoWy we can, for per- 
ceived reason, resist the change to sleep, or seek to pro- 
duce some other change, though, from causes beyond 
our control, we may not have the power ; from exhaus- 
tion, the instruments of the mind may have become too 
weak, as a decayed lever will not, by the application 
of the same power, raise the weight for which it once 
would have sufficed. But, with every change about 
us, we either intuitively or habitually know that some 
action on our part may be required to avail of benefi- 
cial, or to protect ourselves from evil consequences ; 
and we usuaUy give enough effort by thought, to every 
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sach Ghange, to enable us to form a judgment, some- 
times a too hasty one, as to the necessity or expediency 
of farther effort, by thought or otherwise. 

The effort of the mind, by thought or observation, 
to nnd what is transpiring and what further efforta 
the changes around it may require, is called attention ; 
and this generally marks the first change from the 
passive to the active mental condition. It does not, 
however, alwavs require an effort of any kind to know 
a., du^ JhieT^* ..ki.g pUoe. 'l. «,*« »o 
effort to know the sensation, which itself is a change 
indicating some other change. - We know we are hun- 
gry, and we hear the discharge of a gun, without effort ; 
and with the sensation, the knowledge, not only as to 
whether the change indicated by it demands effort, or 
not ; but, if it does, the knowledge of the particular 
effort demanded may be an immediate perception, with- 
out any preliminary effort ; and, if this ever happens, 
the mind's activity then commences with the effort, the 
reason for which is thus perceived without a prelimi- 
nary effort of attention in examming the changed or 
changing events. The circumstances most favorable 
to this immediate perception of the requirement or non- 
requirement of effort, are when the change is one of 
frequent occurrence, so that the application of our 
knowledge has become habitual, and especially when 
the change is one in which we perceive and have usual- 
ly before perceived no reason for effort. In such cases 
it may be difficult to determine whether the decision is 
an immediate perception, or the result of an effort ; bjit 
the probability seems to be that, with observed change, 
the mind generally puts forth an effoi-t of attention 
to find if any action, or change of action, is thereby 
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required, and if not, that it again relapses into a state 
of repose, or restunes its previous course of action. It 
thus suspends one action, till, by another, it ascertains 
whether the changed circumstances require the first to 
be longer delayed, or wholly abandoned. In cases like 
those just alluded to, the time and effort required for 
this are hardly appreciable, and if we are, at the mo- 
ment, conscious of an effort, it is presently obliterated 
from the memory. The striking of a clock, which, 
a moment afterward, we are unconscious of having 
heard, is a familiar illustration. The striking has be- 
fore frequently occurred, and, with dtsceptional cases, 
as when marking that the time for some action has 
arrived, we have in it found no reason for effort. But 
the mind must have recognized the sensation at the 
moment, for it would have heard the faintest whisper ; 
nothing external to the mind causes it to hear the one 
and not' the other, and itself could not make this dis- 
tinction without first knowing what it was distmguish- 
ing between. The sensation produced by the striking 
has furnished no ground for action, has given us neither 
pleasure nor pain ; we have not even drawn any infer- 
ence from it as to the time, present or past ; and the 
whole phenomenon is thus reduced almost to nothing- 
ness, leaving very little that could be remembered, and 
this so isolated, so free from association with other 
knowledge, that it is immediately left out and lost. 
The striking of a clock, leaving a sensation which 
merely marks the passage of time, is in some respects 
peculiar. Our mere progress through time has little 
more effect upon us than our movement with the earth 
through space, which, even when recognized, does not 
usually induce any effort, though, as in the exceptional 
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caeeB in regaid to the strikiiig of the dock, the infer- 
ences from it, as that short days and cold weath^ are 
approaching, may he a reas(«i for some effort, or change 
of effort The constant mnrmnr of the forest, or the 
roar of ocean, thongh indicating no snch change 9$ 
calls for action, and seemingly nnheeded by those ac- 
customed to it, is yet recognized by the mind ; for if 
it suddenly ceases we know it, and we could not know 
of the cesration of the sound, without first knowing the 
sound that ceased. In such cases, the sensation not 
only does not indicate any change requirinff adiouy but 
the continaous i&onotony of sound is an assurance to 
the mind that, so fear, no such change is taking place. 
This partially relieves the mind from its wonted watch- 
fulness in regard to the external, and favors its becom- 
ing absorbed in reverie, or concentrated upon abstract 
speculation. 



CHAPTER Vm. 
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In the eighth and ninth sections of Fart 11., Ed* 
wards, treating of " the supposed liberty of the will as 
opposite to aU necessity," and ^^ the connection of the 
acts of the will with the dictates of the understanding," 
says : " I would inquire whether there is, or can be 
any such thing as a Tolition which is contingent in such 
a sense, as not only to come to pass without any neces- 
sity of constraint, or coaction, but also without a neces- 
sUy of oonseg^uence^ or an infallible connection with 
anytldng foregoing " (p. 96) ; and soon after, referring 
to this, says : ^^ And here it must be remembered that 
it has been already shown, that nothing can ever come 

manner rather than another ; and the evidence of this 
has been particularly applied to the acts of the will. 
Now, if this be so, it will demonstrably follow that the 
acts of the will are never contingent, or without neces- 
sity, in the sense spoken of; inasmuch as those things 
which have a cause, or reason of their existence, must 
be connected with tlieir cause. This appears by the 
following consideration : for an event to have a cause 

14 
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and ground of its existence, and jet not be connected 
-with its cause, is an inconsistence " (p. 96). He then 
proceeds to prove this last proposition. Admitting it, 
still, as already intimated in my remarks on ^' No Event 
without a Oause " (Part 11., Sec. 3), if mind itself is 
the cause of the event, it only proves in reference to 
such events, ^^ the acts of the will," that they are con- 
nected with the mind, but does not at all tend to show 
whether that mind, the active power, which produces 
them and is their cause, acts freely, or otherwise. It 
is a mere abstract proposition involved in the notions, 
or definitions of cause and effect, and just as true of one 
kind of cause as of another ; and hence, indicating no 
distinguishing quality or property of that cause; of 
course this cannot indicate whether that cause is free 
or not free. That mind may be such a cause, and espe- 
cially under the great latitude with which Edwards 
says he uses the term cause, I trust I have dready suffi- 
ciently shown. 

At the commencement of section ninth, he thus re- 
iterates the conclusion at which he arrives in section 
eighth, and applies it to his argument : ^^ It is manifest 
that the acts of the will are none of them contingent in 
such a sense as to be without all necessity, or so as not 
to be necessary with a necessity of consequence and 
connection ; because every act of the will is some way 
connected with the understanding, and is as the great- 
est apparent good is, in the manner which has already 
been explained ; namely, that the soul always wills, or 
chooses that which, in the present view of the mind, 
considered in the whole of that view and all that be- 
longs to it, appears most agreeable. Because, as was 
observed before, nothing is more evident than that, 
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when men act voluntarily^ and do what they pleaae, 
then they do what appears most agreeable to them ; 
and to say otherwise would be as much as to affirm 
that men do not choose what appears to snit them best, 
or what seems most pleasing to them ; or that they do 
not choose what they prefer, which brings the matter 
to a contradiction " (p. 100). 

80 far as regards the volition, this contradiction 
appears only when will and choice are deemed iden- 
tical. I do not mean to assert or to deny that ^^ acts 
of the will are none of them contingent," in some of 
the various senses in which that term seems to be used. 
If the above argument only implies that acts of the 
will, taking will to be a distinct entity, capable itself 
of action, are necessary because they ^^ in some way are 
connected with the understanding, and are as the great- 
est apparent good is," I shall only object that, there is 
no such will and no such acts of will to be subject to 
such necessity; or, if the argument implies that the 
will, considered as a mere faculty of the mind and itself 
incapable of action, is not free because it is controlled 
by the mind, then it does not even tend to prove any 
necessity of rmnd in willing ; but is one step toward 
the proof of its freedom. Sut if, by the acts of the will, 
Edwards means, as he repeatedly claims to do, ^^ the 
acts of the mind or soul in willing," then the argument 
is self-cpntradictory and absurd ; for, as before observed, 
the understanding, in his system generally, and espe- 
cially in its present application, embraces all the powers 
and faculties of the mind, except that of the will ; and 
hence, to say that the mmdj in the act of willing, does 
not will freely, or acts from necessity, because the act 
of will is, in some way, connected with the understand- 
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ing, is to saj that the mind, in the act of willing, does 
not act fireelj becaufie the act of willing is, in Bome 
way, connected with the mind, which is absmtL And 
to saj that, in the act of willing, the mind does not act 
freely, because eyerj act of its will is in oonfonnify to 
its views of the greatest apparent good, or because it 
" always wills, or chooses that which in the present 
view of the mind " ^' appears most agreeable ; '' and 
that this is so, because when men act voluntarily and 
do what they please, then they do what appears most 
agreeable to them, is contradictory. It is, in ^ect, 
saying that the mind does not act freely in willing, be- 
cause, in willing, it cannot do otherwise than direct its 
own action, which is to act freely ; and hence, is subject 
to this necessity^ or is consl/ramed to be free in its action. 
It is like Baying, freedom is not free^ hecaiue U canaiot 
he otherwise than free ; and hence, is subject to the 
necessity, or is constrained to be free ; and this is as- 
serting that, what is, is not; and that it is not for the 
very reason that it is; than which, I apprehend, it 
would be difficult to involve more absurdity and con- 
tradiction in the same space. All those argumenta 
which attempt to prore necesdty from the dependence 
of the act of will upon other faculties of the mind, 
among them that quoted from Edwards (p. 96), mere 
or less involve this absurdity. K the object were to 
prove that the vnU itself as an entity, distinct from 
the willing ogeTttj is not free, because the wiU. is de- 
pendent upon and controlled by the willing agent, the 
argument would be valid ; but Edwards avows that, by 
will he means the ^^ soul in willing ; " and that sndi 
willing is dependent upon and controlled by the soul, 
or by the understanding, whether viewed as a distinct 
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portioii of the mind, or as a mere mode of its efFort, 
goes to prove the freedom of the soul in willing. In 
section thirteenth, he applies a similar course of reason- 
ing, or an extension of it, to show that, even if the will 
itself is the cause of the acts of the will, still the will is 
not free, because being an effect it must still be con- 
trolled bj its cause, though that cause be itself; that is 
to say, if the will, as cause, controls itself, it is not free, 
which confounds all distinction between what is free 
and what is not free. For, as I intimated in defining 
freedom, if that which controls itself is not free,«and it 
must be admitted that, that which is controlled by 
something else is also not free, then, as eyerything in 
action must either control itself, or be controlled by 
something besides itself, there is no such thing possible 
as free action; and the term free being wholly un- 
meaning in such application, we could then as well 
reason about violet, or triangular time, or dafg will, as 
about free will. The fallacy of this, and of the argu- 
ment before quoted from Edwards (p. 100), is in the 
assumption that, whatever is dvrected and corUrdUed m 
its movement or dction is not free / and, as everything 
that moves or acts, must be directed and controlled in 
its movement or action, either by itself, or by some- 
thing else, it follows, from this assumption, that noth- 
ing can be free. If it directs and controls itself, it is 
stiU directed and controlled; and hence, under this 
assumption, not free; and if directed and controlled 
by something else, it is not free in the accepted notion 
of freedom. If it be granted that that which directs 
and controls its own movement or action is free, the 
argument as against tlie freedom of the mind in the act 
of willing wholly fails. . The argument in section thir- 
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teenth is, then, obvioualj and wbollj falladoBfl ; and, 
also, as before intimated, that quoted from page 100. 
At most, thej onlj tend to proye that the will, consid- 
ered as a distinct entity, is not free ; and not that the 
active agent, the mind willing, is not free ; bnt, on the 
contrary, both of those arguments go to show, or admit 
that mind, in willing, controls its own act of will, 
which, as before shown, is but another expression for 
the freedom of the mind in willing. The position here, 
as elsewhere, really taken by Edwards, or inyolved in 
his arguments is, that every event is an effect of some 
cause on which it is dependent and. by which it is con- 
trolled, and, therefore, a necessary effect / that volition 
is an effect of which the action of the mind, in willing^ 
is the cause ; but, instead of inferring that the effedj 
the volition, is necessary, he infers that the cau9e^ the 
action of the mind in willing, is necessary, which \a 
wholly illogical. He generally speaks of the freedom 
of the willy and not of ihe freedom of the mind m wiU-^ 
inffy though he asserts that by the former he means 
the latter, and occasionally expresses it, or its equiva* 
lent, as, ^' The question is wherein consists the mind^a 
liberty in saxj particidar act of volition ? " (p. 95). The 
utter futility of all attempts to reach any new truth \>j 
reasoning on the statement we have quoted from page 
100, may be shown by substituting in it the word 
'^ choice," wherever its admitted equivalents are used, 
which would make the latter half of it read thus: 
''Because, as was observed before, nothing is more 
evident than that when men act as they choose, and do 
what they choose^ then they do what they ch^ooee ; and 
to say otiierwise would be as much as to affirm that 
men do not choose what appears to suit them best| or 
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what they choose, or that they do not choose what they 
choose ; " or thus, the argument of Edwards, as there 
stated is, ^^ that the acts of the will are none of them 
contingent," &c., " because every act of the will is some 
way connected with the understanding," &c., and '^ the 
soul alwa^ wUls or chooses that which, in the present 
view of the mind, * * * appears most agreeable." 
But, as he says, ^^ an appearing most agreeable and the 
mind's preferring or choosing, seem hardly to be prop- 
erly and perfectly distinct," and elsewhere identifies 
will and choice with what is most agreeable or most 
pleasing, the above argument merely amounts to saying 
that acts of will are none of them contingent, because 
the mind wills what it wills. 

The question which Edwards asks as to a volition 
having '^ an infallible connection with anything fore- 
going " (p. 9B), has already been considered. The argu- 
ments I have adduced go to prove that, even admitting 
the hypothesis that the mind has other faculties which 
influence the will and yet are independent of it, which 
Edwards seems to adept, his reasoning does not estab- 
lish necessity ; for in this case the mind still controls 
its own action. K, however, the action of those other 
faculties requires an act of will, then the act of will 
which they influence, is really influenced by the mind's 
previous act of will ; and llie same, if snch faculties 
are, as I have supposed, only varied modes of effort or 
will ; or efforts or acts of will for varied objects. In 
either case this would be influencing or determining 
the final act of will by a preliminary act of will, and 
if this were the end of it, the final act of Will would be 
determined by a previous act of will, and the active 
agent, whether it be the mind, or the wiH itself, thus 
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detennining its own action, is £ree; bat in all such 
caees, we mnBt trace the series of efforts back to an 
exciting want and 9, perception of some mode of trying 
to gratify it, which are independent of tiie wilL If by 
such other faculties Edwards means the capacity for 
simple perception, then it is the mind diredig xLl^ 
not by means of such capacity itself, but by means of 
the hnowUdge which it acquires through this capacity, 
which brings the whole matter to our position, that the 
mind directs its efforts to the gratification of its want 
by means of its knowledge. The argument of Edwards 
seems to assert that any freedom in willing is impos- 
sible ; but it might, with more reason, be asserted that 
aU cause is free and cannot even be conceived of as 
otherwise than free. If I direct and control the move- 
ment of a bi^l, and, while so directed and controlled, it 
impinges against and affects another body, I, and not 
the ball, am the cause of that effect. K I throw the 
ball, and, after I have withdrawn all effort from it, it 
continues in motion by a principle inherent in matter 
itself, and not by the will, or effort of any other being, 
then, that which makes it cause is its own motion, 
which is not restrained, constrained, or in any wise 
interfered with, tBl it comes to produce cm effect^ by 
coming in collision with some other body, or in conflict 
with some other force ; and then comes the trial, as to 
what, as a consequence of its own free movement, it 
has power to accomplish. If matter is ever cause, the 
motion, the activityy which constitutes its only con- 
ceivable causative power, must be uncontrolled ; so the 
effort, through which the mind has causative power, 
must also be free from external control, even though 
the effect be frustrated by some other power ; and, the 
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moment matter is controlled in its movement, or mind 
in its effort, by some other power, it ceases to be canse, 
and becomes only an instroment, nsed by the power 
which controls it, which is then the real canse. In 
either case, too, it is only when it comes to the effect, 
that the causative agent can be frustrated or controlled 
in its action for want of snflScient force or power ; but 
this cannot affect itRprevicyus condition as cause— cannot 
change its prevum8 freedom of motion or of effort. 
There is, however, this essential difference between the 
two cases ; that, although the movement of the matter 
in motion, till it comes to produce its effect, is free in 
the sense that it is not impeded or controlled by other 
external force at the instant, its freedom stops here, and 
it has no power, no liberty, to control it9df. It cannot 
alter any direction given to it ; and, if such direction 
has no extraneous cause, it must have been from eter- 
nity, and every successive motion have been controlled 
by past movements ; there never could have been any 
initial force or movement which was self-controlled and 
directed, for matter never could begin to move itself. 
The term liberty, in the sense in which we apply it to 
intelligent cause, seems inapplicable to matter ; for all 
its freedom consists in not being impeded in doing that 
which some other force has compelled it to do. It has 
no self-control. A body now moving is, therefore, 
rather an instrument, by which some prior cause ex- 
tends its effects in time, than a cause itself; or, more 
properly, a link in a chain of instrumentalities, which 
cannot be traced to any beginning, or real cause in 
matter, for it never could have directed or moved it.self. 
On the other hand, mind, perceiving the future varies 
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CHAPTER IX. 

ooioiEcnoir of tek will with thb ukdebstakdino. 

In the preceding chapter I have abready noticed 
some of Edwards's remarks upon the connection of the 
will with the understanding, and will now observe that, 
if will is choice, it cannot always, as Edwards asserts, 
^^ follow the last dictate of the understanding," which 
itself may be a choice ; and, of course, by his definition, 
in such case the last dictate would itself be the willing. 
On this point I would farther remark, that this last dic- 
tate is often neither a choice, nor an act of will, nor fol- 
lowed by an act of mil. If we investigate abstract 
truth, the last dictate of the understanding is that the 
result is so, or so ; or, perhaps, that it is yet undeter- 
mined ; and, in either case, no volition follows. Sap- 
pose, for instance, we want to ascertain the quantity in 
8x7, and, having applied the proper modes, rest in the 
conclusion that it is 21. We have, in this result, a last 
dictate of the understanding, but no volition, or act of 
will follows : the matter is finished, there is no further 
wani and no farther ^art ; for the want was merely to 
obtam, and is folly gratified by obtaining, this ^^ last 
dictate of the understanding." In regard to our actions, 
however, the object of examination is always to deter* 
mine either between difierent modes of acting, or be^. 
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tween acting and not acting ; and, in either case, the 
resnlt, or last dictate of the understanding, is ahoays a 
choice or preference as to that particular action, or as 
to action or non-action ; and hence, as the choice or 
preference cannot follow itself, it is evident that, if this 
choice is the act of wiU or volition, it never follows the 
last dictate of the understanding. But even admitting 
that Edwards means that the will — ^volition — which 
alvoaye follows the last dictate, is something distinct 
from that last dictate or choice of the understanding, 
still, as the imderstanding, in his system, embraces cer- 
tain faculties which pertain to mind, it merely follows 
that the mind exerts some of its other faculties in order 
to an exercise of its will, or to decide what the exercise 
of the will shall be. But this involves the absurditj 
of supposing that, before an act of will there must 
dkoaye be an act of will ; for this preliminary exercke 
of the other faculties must be by an act of will ; and 
even if this were possible, it would argue nothing 
against either the freedom of the mind in willing, or its 
own, or even the will's self-determiniog power, but 
quite the contrary. In reply to Dr. Whitby, Edwards 
thus applies the doctor's admission that the will follows 
the last dictate of the understanding : /^ Eor if the de- 
termination of the will, evermore, in this manner, fol- 
lows the light, conviction, and view of the understand- 
ing, concerning the greatest good and evU, and this be 
that alone which moves the will, and it be a contradic- 
tion to suppose otherwise ; then it is necewarUy so, the 
will necessarily follows this light, or view of the under- 
standing ; and not only in some of its acts, but in every 
act of choosing and refusing. So that the will does not 
determine itself in any one of its own acts, but all its 
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acts, ererj act of choice and refusal depends on and is 
necessarily connected with some antecedent cause, 
which cause is not the will itself, nor any act of its own, 
nor anything pertaining to that faculty ; but something 
belonging to another faculty, whose acts go before the 
will in all its acts, and govern and determine them 
every one " (p. 104). Here it is evident that Edwards 
makes the will a distinct entity, the freedom of which, 
and not the freedom of the mind in using or exercising 
it, is the matter in question ; and that he also treats 
the understanding as if it were also an entity distinct 
JTom mind ; and, as a distinct power, controlling the 
distinct entity of will ; arguing that the will is not free, 
because it is controlled by the understanding ; which is 
more erroneous than to assert that it is not free because 
of its dependence on the action of the mind through its 
other faculties ; and this attempt to prove, not the mind 
in willing, but the will, as distinct from mind, neces- 
sitated, and thus necessitated because of its subjection 
to the mind's control, pervades the section. Upon such 
reasoning I have already sufficiently commented, and 
shown that it really confirms, or assumes, the freedom 
of the mind in willing. 

In regard to what is said by Edwards (Part II., Sec. 
9) of the necessity of an act of will to attention hy the 
mind, I would remark that it is not an act of will by 
which, when the eyes are open, we see the sun and 
other external objects and their relations. The external 
objects cannot compel, or cause an act of will, producing 
that attention by which these objects are themselves 
first recognized ; for they could produce no effect on 
the mind to make it will, or do anything whatever 
until it recognized them. So also it may not be by an 
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act of will that the mind, when aionaed and made 
flenaible by want, peroeiyeB its knowledge, now present 
to it, and the religions of that knowledge, intuitiye or 
acquired, to its want, also present with its knowledge, 
and all in the mind's view. I do not, however, deem 
it important to the views I have put forth, whether the 
mind, when aroused fixxm a state of inactivily by a 
want, begins by an effort to get the requisite knowl- 
edge to gratify the want, or by a i^mple perception of 
that knowledge; it may begin in either mode, and 
sometimes in one and sometimes in the other. In the 
case of instinctive action, it is probably always a mere 
perception of its intuitive knowledge, and of the rela- 
tions of that knowledge to its want, naturaDy asso- 
ciated ; and, in the case of habit, similar perceptions of 
its knowledge, artificially associated with its want by 
repetition. In other cases, the mind may have to make 
aa effort to find in ite m;mory, or even newly, and for 
the first time to obtain, the knowledge essential to the 
gratification of its want. Its intelligence enables it to 
conform its action, in this respect, to the existing cir- 
cumstances ; and, by effort, to put that portion of its 
body or that faculty of its mind in action, which, in 
view of existing circumstances, it perceives to be best 
for accomplishing its object. This whole matter of the 
will's following the last dictate of the understanding 
amounts then merely to this, that often, when the mind 
rmnfy to produce any change, it makes prelmdnarf 
effort to obtain knowledge as to the mode of producing 
such change, or obtains it by simple perception, and 
then determines its action by means of such knowledge, 
which, as we have already shown, is acting freely. 
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HOTIYB. 



One argament of Edwards, and, perhaps, that which 
he most relies upon, may be thns stated : There is no 
event without a cause ; the determination of an act of 
will is an event, and must have a cause ; this cause must 
be motive, for without motive the mind would have no 
inclinatioil or preference toward anything; and, as 
the cause must of necessity produce one certain effect 
and no other, the act of the will is, of necessity, deter- 
mined by the motive to be one particular volition, and 
can be no other. He not only makes motive determine 
the will, but he makes it the cause of the act of will 
itselfl We give his own words from the commence- 
ment of section tenth : " That every act of the will has 
some cause, and consequently (by what has been already 
proved) has a necessary connection with its cause, and 
so is necessary by a necessity of connection and conse- 
quence, is evident by this, that every act of the will 
whatsoever is excited by some motive ; which is mani- 
fest, because, if the will, or mind, in willing and choos- 
ing after the manner that it does, is excited so to do by 
no motive, or inducement, then it has no end, which it 
proposes to itself, or pursues in so doing ; it aims at 
nothing and seeks nothing. And if it seeks nothing, 
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then it does not go after anything, or exert any inclina- 
tion or preference toward anything ; which brings the 
matter to a contradiction ; because for the mind to will 
something, and for it to go after something by an act 
of preference and inclination, are the same thing. 

" But if every act of the will is excited by a motive, 
then that motive is the cause of the act of the will. 
If the acts of the will are excited by motives, then mo- 
tives are the causes of their being excited ; or, which is 
the same thing, the cause of their being put forth into 
act and existence. And if so, the existence of the acts 
of the will is properly the eflTect of their motives. Mo- 
tives do nothing as motives, or inducements, but by 
their influence ; and so much bb is done by their influ- 
ence is the effect of them. For that is the notion of 
an effect, something that is brought to pass by the in&u- 
ence of another thing. 

" And if volitions are properly the effects of their 
motives, then they are necessarily connected with their 
motives. Every effect and event being, as proved be- 
fore, necessarily connected with that which is the prop^ 
ground and reason of its existence. Thus it is manifest 
that volition is necessary, and is not from any self- 
determining power in the will." 

In passing, I would remark upon this statement, that 
when in it Edwards says, ^^ for the mind to will some- 
thing, and for it to go after someiJiing hy an act qf 
preference amd inclination^ are the same thing," he, in 
fact, materially varies his definition of will, under which 
he could only say, " for the mind to will something, 
and to prefer something, are the same thing ; " and 
the addition makes the act of choosing or preferring, 
include the going after the thing chosen or jpreferred^ 
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and is one of many instances of the difficnltj to which 
he is rednced, from not recognizing, by a distinct term, 
that action of the mind, which sometimes follows its 
choice, and which I have called eff^ort; and which he 
here virtnaUj admits as coming between the choice and 
the effect, and characterizes as ^^ the going after the thing 
chosen," and by the remarkable expression, ^^ exert- 
ing a preference." In this case, the proof " that every 
act of the will has some canse," or that every act of the 
will, whatsoever, is excited by some motive, rests en- 
tirely on this new assumption, but for the interpolating 
of which, the reasoning wonld be utterly futile. I do 
not, however, mean to question these propositions when ' 
the term motive is properly applied, but will here re- 
mark that his statement does not warrant all the in- 
ference he draws. If, as he says, ^^ every act of the 
will is excited by motive," which " is the cause of its 
being put forth into act and existence," and then ftirther 
admitting that motive is some power, or cause not of 
the mind, it would still only follow that some act of 
will is put forth, and not that what that &ct of wiU 
shall be is thus determined ; ^^ not that it is in such a 
direction rather than another." Again, if the act of 
will is " put forth," there must be some active agent to 
put it forth. Edwards virtually assumes that the mo- 
tive is itself the active agent directly producing acts of 
wiU ; and havmg thus put it in the place of the mind, 
arrives at conclusions, which really apply to mind, and 
prove that it is the cause of its own volitions and, of 
course, is free. If the motives, whatever they are, do 
not directly produce or control the acts of will, or do 
not directly act with irresistible force upon the will as a 
distract entity, but are only inducements to the mind 
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to ^^ pnt forth " some volition, then it may still be for 
the mind to determine whether to yield to those induce- 
ments, or to which of numerous iDducements it will 
yield, or in What way it will "go after something," or 
whether it will go after it at all, which would still be 
to determine its own action ; and by its intelligence con- 
form that action to the existing circumstances, which 
motive, as a distinct entity, or any other blind cause 
could not do. In noticing some portions of this argu- 
ment,'! may attempt to show that even upon Edwards's 
own definition, that " volition is choice," it is fallacious. 
As to what dBtermines the will, he says, " It is ihoA 
"^motive^ which as it stcmds in the view of the wind is 
the etrangeetj that determines the willJ^ (p. 7.) He 
also says, " By mativej I mean the whole of that which 
moves, excites, or invites the mind to volition, whether 
that be one thing singly, or many thii^ conjunctly." 
(p. 7.) He previously says, ^ The will is said to be de- 
^rmined, when, in c^ns^ence of some action, or in. 
fluence, its choice is directed to and fixed upon a par- 
ticular object. As, when we speak of tiie determination 
of motion, we mean causing the motion of the body to 
be such a way, or in such a direction rather than an- 
other." (p. 6.) The word '^ action " here seems to be 
superfluous ; for, if the action does not influence the will 
it has nothing to do with it ; and if it does, it is an in- 
fluence. The above statements then assert that the 
motive which moves, excites, or invites the mind to 
volition, determines the will, and identify motive and 
influence. The phrase, ^Hhe whole of that which 
moves, excites, or invites" must include everything 
past, present, or future, which has any possible influ- 
ence on the mind in willing. There is an apparent limi- 
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tation in the statement that, it must ^^ stand in the view 
of the mind ; " bnt as Edwards says, ^^ Nothing can in- 
duce, or invite the mind to will, or act anything, any 
farther than it is perceived," this apparent limitation 
only excludes what does not influence, and still leaves 
the phrase to include all that does influence the mind 
in willing. 

This deflnition of motive then amounts simply to 
this : that whatever influences the mind in willing is a 
motwe ; and what does not influence it is not a motive. 
There is, also, the condition that it must be the ^^ strong- 
est motive," and this, of course, must mean that mo- 
tive, which has the most influence on the mind in will- 
ing. The whole of the three statements, then, as 
quoted, and especially if taken in connection with his 
idea that mfiuenoe is that which produces an effect, 
amounts to this, that the mind, in willing, is influenced 
by that which most influences it to will, or that the 
mind, in being. moved to wiU — ^we naust use this form 
of expression if it does not move itself— is moved by 
that which moves it, or is moved in the direction in 
which it is moved by that which moves it in that direc- 
tion ; or that the mind in willing, " the will," is deter- 
mined by that which determines it. The whole state- 
ment amounts to nothing, ending where it began. It is 
as impossible, logically, to deduce any new truth from 
such statements and deflnitions as from the expression 
'^ whatever is, is." In this instance we learn from them, 
in the first place, that the wiU is determined by that 
which influences it ; next, that what so influences it is a 
certain motive ; and when we inquire what a motive is, 
we are told that it is anything and everything which 
influences the will. It seems to be an unsuccessful at* 
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tempt to apply the mathematical mode, and make the 
definition give existence to the thing defined, instead 
of describing something which already exists. But, in 
this «ase, we have to deal with realities and not with 
mere hypothesis. The argument, as Edwards states it, 
really fixes nothing, determines nothing; it confirms 
nothing, it opposes nothing. If, as some of his oppo- 
nents assert, the will determines the will, then that 
strongest motive, which moves the mind to will, is the 
will itself; and, nnder his definition, the only way in 
which it can be shown that the will itself is not such 
a motive, or that it does not conform to his definition 
of it, is to sllow that the will itself does not determine 
the will ; and, having done this, there is no need of trav- 
elling backward to apply the rule that the will is de- 
termined by the strongest motive, to prove that the will 
does not determine itself; for that is then already 
proved, and nothing is gained in the argument by the 
introduction of the motive. 

So, also, if it be asserted that the mind, by means of 
its knowledge, or by any other means, determines its 
acts of will, this is to assert that the mind, by such 
means, becomes such a motive as Edwards defines ; and 
this assertion, if sustained, would make his own poai-- 
tions proof of the freedom of the mind in willing ; for 
if the mind det^mined its own acts of will, it is not im- 
portant to the question of its freedom by what means it 
does it ; and the assertion would only be proved or dis- 
proved as in the former case, by first proceeding with- 
out any reference to the general idea or definition of 
motive.* And, if it were asserted that anything else 

* See Appendix, Note TCTiTTT. 
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determined the will, the introduction of motive, as thnB 
defined, wonld really avail nothing to prove or dis- 
prove it ; for, in every case, nnder Edwards's definitions, 
the only way to prove that this amfthmg is, or is not 
the strongest motive, is first to ascertain whether it 
does, or does not determine the will. Whether, then, 
this notion of motive sustains freedom or necessity, 
depends on the cha/tacteroi the motive; which does 
not appear in the definition. The difficulty is a radical 
one, and arises from defining ^^ strongest motive " not 
by what it is, or must he, but by sometlfing that it may, 
or rmist do, doing which it is the strongest motive, but 
otherwise it is not the strongest motive. Let one take 
what position he may as to what determines the will, 
he need not deny that it is the ^^ strongest motive " that 
determines it, i. ^. as Edwards defines ^^ strongest mo- 
tive ; " for, to assert that anything whatever determines 
the will, is to assert that this anything exactly corre- 
' sponds to Edwards's definition of" strongest motive," for 
there must then be asserted of it the only distinguish- 
ing characteristic, which he attributed to the " strongest 
motive," viz. : that of determining the vM. If freedom 
determines the will, then freedom is the strongest mo- 
tive ; if necessity determines tho will, then necessity is 
the strongest motive ; and we have only got a new name 
ready for whatever is proved, or proves itself to be en- 
titled to it. As a philosophical discovery of what deter- 
mines the will, it is much as if a man should say, " I 
have invented a machine by which men can fiy. My 
invention consists in such a combination and applica- 
tion of mechanical motors, as will enable men to fly I " 
!Nor would it much enhance its merit, if he should add, 
" The mechanism of this, my invention, mnist he visiMe, 
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ord^Jkn^t^yntothomaiiwhoiBtofly; and, of ihe different 
kinds of motors, that which is the strongest, or which 
appears to him the strongest^ or which bj its effects 
proTes itself the strongest, must be used." An inven- 
tor could hardly hope to obtain a patent upon the 
merits of such a specification. On reading it, a man 
would be Tery apt to think that this gave him very little 
aid in designing and constructing a flying machine, bat 
really left it all for him to find out for himself. The 
same of the motive, one of the difiEiculties in the speeift- 
cation of which^ as already intimated, is, that it does not 
really define what the motive is. Edwards says, ^ It 
must be something that is extant in the view or appre- 
hension of the understandingj or perceiving faculty " 
(p. 7). It is obvious that, to conform to this definition, 
and, at the same time, admit the deduction of necea- 
sity, the motive must be somethifi^, which not only is 
not controlled by the mind, but which in some way has 
power to control it. But why, then, is it essential that 
it should be " in the view of the mind," and why, if not 
in view of the mind, is it wholly without influence ? 
If the flying machine just alluded to, is to be used by 
some agent or power extrinsic to the man who flies, and 
he is to be taken up by it, and carried through the air 
without any agency of his own, there can be no possible 
necessity that he should see or feel the machine when 
he is being moved "by it. The effect would be accom- 
plished jusl; as well if his eyes were closed, or he asleep 
and wholly unconscious of its action. And, if this mo- 
tive is something, which is itself to move the mind to 
will and not something which the mind is to use to 
move, or direct its will, there can be no necessity that 
it should '^ be in the view of the mind ; " and such ne- 
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eeBBitf indicates that the mind moat nae the motive to 
determine its will, and not be naed or determined by 
it ; that 'tiiejpaiDer is in the mind, or active agent, and 
not in the motive, which is only something which that 
agent pei'ceives or knows. 

Again, this motive must also be one particular mo- 
tive. The motives may be nomerons, but only one, 
simple or complex, L «., made up of ^' one thing singly, 
or many things conjunctly,^' determines the will. Now, 
this prevailing motive is not that which from anything 
in itself is the strongest, but that tohioh in the view <^ 
the mind is the strongest. As the motive cannot itself 
determine that it is the '^ strongest motive," and, more 
especially, that in the view of the mind^ it is the strong- 
est, this must mean that the motive, which the mind 
perceives or judges to be the strongest, determines the 
wilL But, if the mind, by the exercise of its faculty of 
judging, or by its capacity to perceive, acquires that 
knowledge by which itself determines the strongest 
motive, and Ihe strosgest motive determines the will, 
then the mind, in fact, determines the will ; for to de- 
termine the strongest motive is to determine which 
motive shall prevail; and, without such exercise of 
judgment, or such application of our knowledge, the 
motive would have no power and would not prevail. 
But the mind determining itself in willing, by means 
of its intelligence, or by the exercise of any of its facul- 
ties, is only another expression for the freedom of the 
mind in willing. It is very certain that the motive can- 
not itself determine that itself is the strongest motive, 
unless it be an intelligent being with faculties for per- 
ceiving, compariug, and judging, and if, in that case, it 
is the same being whose will is to be controlled, then 
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that being, as its own motire, directly controls its own 
will, and lience wills freely. It cannot be another in*^ 
telligent being that determines which is the strongest 
motive, for then, it is not^" in the mind's view " of the 
one to be influenced, and on him has no influence. If 
this other being has determined which is the strongest 
motive, it must still be so presented to the mind of the 
one to be influenced by it, that he shall also perceive and 
decide or judge that it is the strongest, or it can have 
no influence in determining his will. To compare and 
determine which is the strongest of several motives fre- 
quently requires a preliminary effort, or act of will, and 
the " strongest motive " is not effective till this is done, 
and we may then have a series interminable unless ter* 
minated by a simple mental perception requiring no 
preliminary effort. If it be said that one having aacer* 
tained which is the strongest motive, may thereby 
direcUy control the will of another, who has not asc^v 
tained it, we reply that the controlled will, though in 
another, is really then the will of the controlling being, 
and the controlled has no will in the matter to be con- 
trolled. If the one being indirectly influences the other, 
by so changing the circumstances that the latter will 
perceive a certain motive to be the strongest, then thia 
other is stiU influenced by his own perceptions, his own 
knowledge, which, as before shown, does not conflict 
with his freedom in willing. Or, if the one, in any way, 
changes the mind's view of the other, with or without 
changing the circumstances or object viewed, then the 
mind influenced is still governed by its own views, its 
own perceptions, own knowledge, otiierwise the change 
in its views would not influence it in willing ; so thaly 
if such a motive as Edwards suggests be really founds 
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it will not militate against the position that, if the mind 
wills, it mnst will freely. 

When Edwards says, ^^ An act of the wiU is the 
same as an act of ohoomig or ohmoe^^ (p. 1), and that 
" the will is always determined by the strongest mo- 
tive '' (p. 8), which again is that ^^ which, as it stands 
in the mind's view, snits it best and pleases it most " 
^. 9), he, in effect, says, that the choice is determined 
by a choice, if not by the same choice, which is itself 
determined ; for that ^^ which suits the mmd hest and 
jieases it mastj^ mnst, as he asserts, be that which the 
mind prefers or chooses, rather than that which does 
not snit it so well, or please it so much ; and, as he 
says, the will is aH/ways so determined, we have either 
the act of wiQ or choice always determining itself; or 
every act of will or choice, determined by a preceding 
act of will ot choice, ad i/nfmtumt^ for, if each choice 
in the chain does not determine itself, it mnst, nnder 
these statements, be determined by some preceding 
choice or preference for that "which, in the mind's 
view, snited it best," &c., constituting the determining 
motive. 

That the mind has in itself, or in its own view, a 
naotive for action, is no reason that it does not act 
freely; bnt rather the contrary, as without motive, 
adopting Edwards's view of it, the mind conld not be 
said to decide as to its own actions, having no reason 
whatever to make snch decision one way rather than 
another, or to decide .at all ; and hence would not will 
at all, freely or otherwise. Motives, then, being neces- 
sary to the mind's willing freely, cannot, merely in vir- 
tue of their existence, be a reason why it does Twt will 
freely. The existence of that thing, which is a neces- 

15 
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fiary condition to the existence of something else, can- 
noty of itself, be a reason why that something else does 
not exist, but, on the contraiy, prepares the way for its 
existence. To have shown that the mind wills without 
any motive, would have better subserved the argument 
for necessity. 

These views and objectionB are suggested by Ed- 
wards's definition of motives and his remarks upon 
them ; and seem to show that they admit of no such 
application to the mind in willing as can famish a 
foundation for necessity ; and that, in attempting so to 
apply them, he involves views contradictory to his own 
positions, and which, virtually, or by implication, affirm 
freedom. If this is asserting too much for the ar^- 
ment which we have just presented, we think it will 
not be denied that whether the motives prove neces- 
sity or freedom, must, as before stated, depend on th^ 
character. Hence it becomes important to know what 
they are, that their character may be ascertained ; and, 
if Edwards had in view some actual motives, which 
would make this important link in his aigument, it is 
much to be regretted that he did not so define them, 
that others could readily find and test them. If he had 
any idea of such, his definition, as before shown, will 
give us little aid in finding them ; and the illustrations 
he subsequently uses do very little to relieve us firom 
the difficulty of searching them out in that almost 
boimdless expanse, ^^ the whole of that, which moves, 
exciteS) or invites the mind to volition," limited only 
by the one condition that it is ^' in the view of the 
mind." This may embrace everything of which the 
mind has cognizance, within or without itself, making 
it difficult to examine the whole ground ; but, by a 
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claasificatioii of tiie objects, some appronmation to it 
may be possible. Before attempting this, however, we 
will remark that Edwards, warranted perhaps by the 
latitude of his definition, uses the term motive in 
two very different senses; sometimes as meaning the 
mind's view of any objects or things, and at others, any 
dbjecU or iMngs which the mind views. His definition, 
"By motive I mean * ♦ * one thing singly, or 
many things conjunctly," favors the latter, as also the 
expression, " a motive is 9omeihmg which is extant in 
the view or apprehension of the understanding, or per- 
ceiving faculty." And when he says, " the will is de- 
termined by that motive, which, as it stands in the view 
of the mind, is the strongest," we should hardly sup- 
pose him to mean .that the vieo) of the mind is itself 
the motive that sta/nds in the view of the mind. This 
could only mean, that the mind views what it views, 
or that it views another of its views. But he subse- 
quently says, " if strict propriety of speech be insisted 
on," the act of volition itself is always determined by 
that in, or about the hind's view of the object^ which 
causes it to appear most agreeable " (p. 11), i. e., not by 
the db;eet^ but by the mind's view of it ; and again, " the 
idea of the thing preferred lias a prevailing inflnence " 
(p. 76), and still more strongly to this point, " the will 
is ahjoays determined hf the strongest motioe, or by that 
vEBsw of the mind^ which has the greatest degree of 
jyremcus tendency to excite volition " (p. 16). Here, 
as he cannot mean that the view of the mind is some- 
thing else than the strongest motive, which may alsa 
determine the will, motive has got to be nothing else 
but a view of the mind. It may be said that this ex- 
pression is elliptical, as there must be something which 
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the mind yiewB. Still there remaine the important dis- 
tinction between the mind's bemg influenced in willing 
by its view of the object, or by the object viewed. Con- 
founding the two in the one word '' motioe^^ leads to 
much confusion in Edwards's argument, but as he really 
thus uses it, we must, to give all the scope he assumes 
for his position, concede to him the double meaning, 
and consider motive as embracing not only the mMPs 
mew of objects, but also the dbjecta viewed. 

But to return : asserting that the volition is deter* 
mined by the view of the mindj let that which is 
viewed be what it may, is merely saying that the mind, 
in willing, is determined by its own views ; and, as it 
must be the mind itself which makes the application of 
these views, it is saying that the mind determines its 
own act of wiU by meane of its own views, which is but 
another expression for its freedom in willing ; so that, 
if the essence of the motive is in tJie view of the mindy 
the influence which Edwards ascribes to the motive 
confirms the freedom of the mind in willing ; and it 
would not be necessa^ to inquire as to the objects 
viewed. 

If, however, it be said, that although the mind in 
willing determines itself by its own view, yet the object 
viewed is essential to that view, and, therefore, essen-* 
tial to the determination ; it may, in conformity with 
the views I have asserted, be repUed that, to have any 
influence, the object which the mind views must either 
be its own want, or an object which may be selected to 
gratify that want, or some knowledge to enable it to 
decide as to that selection and its subsequent action. 
If it is a want, it furnishes a foundation for action to 
gratify it ; if it is ftn object of choice, it adds to the sab- 
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jects from among which the mind may select to gratify 
the want. If it is knowledge of any kind, it adds to 
the power of the mind to adapt the objects of choice to 
its wants, enabling it to decide more intelligently or 
wisely as to its own acts. The first furnishes the occar 
sion or opportunity for the act of will ; the two last are 
merely cases of the knowledge of the mind being in- 
creased, either as to the objects wanted, or the means 
of obtaining them, by which freedom in willing is facil- 
itated, and its sphere of action enlarged. 

In r^ard to the other position, that the motive is the 
obfect viewed^ Edwards admits that the object itself, un- 
less in the view of the mind, can have no influence. He 
says : " Nothing can induce, or invite the mind to will, or 
act anything, any farther than it is perceived, or ia some 
way or other in the mind's view ; for what is wholly un- 
perceived and perfectly out of the mind's view, cannot 
affect the mind at all " (p. 7). These views of the 
mind, of any objects or circumstances whatever, are, as 
just statedj^but portions of its knowledge of things, 
upon which to exercise its powers to produce change, or 
of truths enabling it to exercise these powers intelli- 
gently ; and, as such, are essential to such exercise. 
"Without them it would not make effort, or will at all ; 
and the existence of the things viewed or objects of 
effort, or of the mind's view, or knowledge in regard to 
them, which thus facilitates and aids the mind in will- 
ing, cannot be a reason why it does not will freely. The 
power existing in the mind to avail itself, in its contem- 
plated action, of certain conceivable objects or circum- 
stances, may be limited or made nugatory in conse- 
quence of those objects and circumstances being absent, 
or, from any cause, unattainable ; but this does not pr&» 
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vent its willing freely in regard to those which it deems 
attainable. Suppose, for instance, a man is hungry and 
seeks to gratify his want for food. He knows that for 
copper he can obtain food ; for silver, better food, and, 
for gold, the best, or that food which he likes best ; 
but he perceives that the present circumstanc^ are such 
that he cannot obtain the gold ; only silver and cop- 
per are possible. He acts just as freely in the prelim- 
inary effort to ascertain which of these two it is best to 
strive for, and in his subsequent efforts to obtain and ap- 
ply the one selected by the preliminary act, as he would 
have done had all the three been attainable. His 6*60- 
dom consists, not in his having power to make the cir- 
cumstances already existing different from what they 
are at the time, which is a contradiction, and hence not 
within the province even of Infinite Power to accom- 
pUsh, but in directing his efforts, by virtue of his own 
intelligence, to effect desired changes among^ the circum- 
stances as they are at the moment of his action. If the 
circumstances had been different, he might have acted 
differently, and yet have willed freely, because — and 
even supposing Uie same circumstances to necessarily 
produce the same effect — a free act of will may be as 
different from what it would be under different circnm- 
stances, as if it were necessitated by the drcumstanceB ; 
and no inference against its freedom can be drawn from 
this variety of action under different circumstances. If 
the power to effect the change were directly exerted by 
the circumstances, it would argue in favor of necessity ; 
but as these circumstances can only change the knowl- 
edge of the miud — the mind's view — which the mind 
must itself apply in its action, it argues self-government 
or freedom. In this latter case, the influence of the 
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motives amonntB only to the mind's applying its 
knowledge and efforts to make these cirenmstances 
Bubservient to its own designs, and thns avaflable in 
gratifying its wants. To say that the mind does not 
will freely because varions objects of effort exist, and 
the mind has the faculty of perceiving, or of finding 
reasons for preferring one or more of them to others, 
and has a motive to act in conformity to that prefer- 
ence ; is to say, that the mind does not act freely, be- 
cause it has the opportunity and ability to choose its 
action, and to conform its action to such choice. It is 
obvious that this variety of objects or of circumstances 
13 essential to the preliminary effort of the mind in 
choosing. It wants to produce a certain effect in the 
future. If the mode of doing it is not abready known, 
or inmiediately perceived, it examines, i. e.j makes a 
preliminary effort to find a mode ; and if more than one 
mode is found, it compares and ascertains which is pre- 
ferable; it chooses among them; and may then, by 
yet another preliminary act, ascertain whether action 
or non-action is preferable; it chooses as between ac- 
tion and non-action. In aU these preliminary efforts it 
had obtained only knowledge ; and if having chosen 
thus to act, it does not so act, or make such effort, it 
must be because it is constrained or restrained from 
controlling and directing its own action. But no exter- 
nal power can control or restrain the effort, though it 
may frustrate the design and defeat the object of it. 
Much that I have before said of the relation of circum- 
stances to the mind in willing, is especially applicable 
to preliminary efforts of the mind in choosing ; and all 
goes to show that volition, both as a final act and as a 
preliminary, by examination, to choice, is cm, original 
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aet of the mind, which, but for its action, would not 
be ; and which might be, though there were no ac- 
tivity or power besides itself in existence at the time 
of such choice, or such volition ; and hence, nothing to 
constrain and nothing to restrain or limit it but the 
consciousness of its own finite nature. And, even this 
cannot be said to be a limit to its power of choosing or 
of willing ; but only a limit to its power of conceiving 
of things to be chosen or acts to be willed or done, and 
of its knowledge of modes or means to do them. 
Whenever it can conceive of anything to be done and 
that there may be a possible mode of doing it, ^t can 
make the effort, although, from its finite nature, it is 
liable to be mistaken in the relation of means to the 
end ; and to be frustrated in the execution of its design. 
It is not in the willing to do, but in the doing what we 
will, that we are liable to be frustated or disappointed 
by the circumstances which are extrinsic to the mind, 
and those circumstances which are independent of the 
mind only fix what the mind is to choose among, and 
do not influence its freedom in the act by which it 
chooses among them, nor in its action in regard to at- 
taining that which is chosen. 

In seeking for such a motive as Edwards uses in his 
argument, I would suggest the following classification 
of the *^ somethings which may exist in the view of the 
mind," in which phrase he gives the only clue to his 
idea of motive. As classing some of these as motives 
may appear contradictory and futile, I may, in justice 
to Edwards, observe that many of them are such as he 
does not seem to contemplate ; though his definitions 
and statements are broad enough to cover everything 
conceivable, and I wish to give to the argument all he 
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can possibly claim for it. I suggest, then, the following 
objects as possibly coming within his dejmUi<m of mo- 
tives. 

1. The rniad itself. 

2. Its attributes, or factdties. 

8. Its emotions. ) ^ ... ,. .. ^ ,. 

6. Its innate knowledge.* 

6. Its memories of things and 

thoughts in the past. 

7. Its perceptions of the present. 

8. Its conceptions of the future. 

9. Its imaginings. 

10. Its associations. 

11. Other mind; representing aU intelligences, other than the 

mind to be determined. 

12. The faculties of these other minds. 
18. Its emotions. 

14. Its sensations. 

15. Its knowledge, past, present and future. 

16. Material phenomena ; including any circumstances, which are 

extrinsic to mind. 

"We will consider these in their respective order. 

1. If the mind itself is the motive that determines 
Us own act of will, then, as before shown, the mind in 
snch an act of will is free. 

2. K the attributes or faculties of the mind are the 
motives, then, as these attributes or faculties can do 
nothing except as they are exercised or exerted by the 
mind, it must be the mindy in the exercise of its facul- 
ties, {hat determmea the wiUf which, again, would 
prove the mind's freedom in willing. 

3. An emotion, which is not in itself a want, and 

* See Appendix, Koto XLIY . 
15» 
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which does not produce want, is not a motive. As we 
haye already Bnggested that no want arises, so no act 
of will can spring from that joy, which so satisfies the 
mind that it desires no change, or from that holy and 
unselfish grief which it would not hanish nor modify ; 
and, of that anguish which arises from the conscious- 
ness of error, the cause is in the past, and cannot be 
reached by any act of will ; while admiration, wonder, 
and awe compose or still, rather than excite, the active 
faculty. All these but make a part of the past expe- 
rience, adding to that present knowledge which aids the 
mind in determining its course in the future. But with 
these and other emotions, as love, hope, fear, anger, the 
mind may have corresponding wants, if only the want 
to derive pleasure, variety, or excitement from them. 
These wants, and the sensation or perception of these 
wants, may induce the mind to act for its own gratifica- 
tion or relief. But the wants cannot themselves deter- 
mine that action, for that must depend on the percep- 
tion by the mind of the means of gratifying the want ; 
and the perception must include, or be the preconcep- 
tion of, the relation of the future eflPect of its own act to 
its want, which brings it to the case of the mind deter- 
mining its action by its own view, which we have be- 
fore considered. If it has no such perception of a 
means of gratifying the want by an act of wiD, and 
that the want may thereby be gratified, there is no act 
of will put forth ; which shows that the mind, in grati- 
fying any want which may arise from the emotions, 
still directs its action by means of its preconception or 
knowledge of the ftiture effect of its effort, which it only 
can apply, and hence in such effort acts freely. 

4. Sensation, as before stated, may, with knowledge, 
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produce want, suggesting some change for its gratifica- 
tion ; or, it may be bnt a perception of an external fact 
in the present, involving no want of change in the fu- 
ture. The effect of want as a motive, and of the inci- 
dental addition of another fact to our. knowledge, have 
both been already sufficientlj considered in their re- 
spective relations to the determination of the mind in 
willing, and shown not to militate against its freedom. 

5. Innate knowledge is that knowledge which is 
directly communicated by the Creator to the creature, 
but, becoming a portion of its own knowledge, in no 
respect differs in itB effects or influence on the will from 
other or acquired knowledge. That, as suggested in 
our chapter on instinct, it may be in such a form as not 
to require any contrivance to adapt it to use, in the act 
of willing, and thus facilitates the action of the mind in 
willing, does not conflict with the mind's freedom in 
the act which is thus facilitated. 

6. The mind's memory of the past, including its own 
thoughts, and embracing, of course, the knowledge of 
things, events, and abstract truths which it has acquired 
in that past. The things and events from being in the 
past, and the abstract truths from their nature, are un- 
changeable, and hence not subjects for the action of the 
will, and only make a portion of the knowledge of the 
mind, by which it is enabled to decide its friture course. 

7. The result of the mind's perceptions of the present 
iB a knowledge of existing things. These may admit 
of a succession differing from themselves— of change 
— and this- change be the object of the mind's act of 
will ; but the mind will not will, or make effort to 
change them, unless it has some want to be gratified 
by such change. The things themselves cannot indi- 
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cate what diangeB will gratify tibue want, for ihej cumoi 
eyea know what the waat is. To do this requires inteL^ 
ligence. To adapt things, or the changes in things, 
which are effected by volition, to the simplest want^ 
requires not only knowledge, bnt contrivance, whieh 
thmgs have not. For instance, hunger is the want of 
food in the stomach : we camiot immediately will the 
food there, bnt have to apply onr knowledge and power 
of thought or examination,^ in adapting and devising 
means and ways of doing it ; even, after it is in the 
month, it is not the food that knows that it mnst be 
masticated and swallowed, and the order of these two 
processes. It is the mind's perception, that by the 
various acts, from the procuring the food to the swal- 
lowing of it, and by these acts, in a certain order, the 
sensation of hunger may be relieved, that cables it 
intelligently to determine its successive efforts to that 
end; and this preconception of the effect of its 
efforts it is enabled to form by its faculty of conceiving 
of the future — its finite prophetic powerr — ^which is 
aided and rendered less fallible by every increase of its 
knowledge. In such case, neither the mind's peroep- 
tions nor that which is perceived can determine ; bnt 
the perception or knowledge enables the mind to de- 
termine. 

8. The mind's conception of the future is itself a 
view by the mind, and, as such, embraced in our re- 
marks on the mind in wflling being detennined by its 
own views. We are admitting the largest possible lat- 
itude to what may be conceived to be motive, but the 
mind's own view or conception of the future,, of some* 
thing which as yet has no object^ reality, but is ezda- 
sively a view of the mind within itself, seems hardly 



such a motive as Edwards speaks of as ^^ standing in the 
mind's view ; " for the mind's perc^tion of that fatnre 
is the mind's yiew itself, and not samethmg which 
stands in that view. If this be tlie motive, we need 
not repeat our reasoning to show that such views of the 
mind, snch motives, are the essential element which 
enables the mind to determine its own acts of will as an 
independent, creative, first cause. 

The motive cannot be that future which the mind 
views, for it, as yet, has no actual existence, and can 
have no influence on the mind except by or through the 
mind's anticipation of it, which is the mind's view just 
considered, and makes a portion of its knowledge. 

9. The mind's imaginings being such combinations 
as have no objective existence, past or present, but sup« 
posed capable of existence, may also be regarded as in the 
future, and be classed with those conceptions which are 
incipient creations of the mind. Being palpable and 
tangible to itself, they gratify some want of the mind, 
as the love of knowledge, the sentiment of beauty, &c. 
If, for convenience, we take some circumstances of the 
past, and in imagination vary them, or add some new 
feature, the new combination really has no past exist- 
ence, and, as present, exists only as a view of the mind 
without any objective existence ; and, whether we locate 
it in the past, present, or future, or give it no particular 
place in time, makes no more difference than the loca- 
ting of a geometrical diagram in time. In both cases 
they are but constructions, affording pleasure by their 
harmony, symmetry, and beauty, or aiding the mind to 
solve some problem and thus to increase its knowledge.' 

10. The associations of the mind are only other por^ 
lions of its knowledge, suggested by that portion which 
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is immediatdj in its yiew ; and, thongh yery important 
in giving the mind a ready use of its knowledge in the 
formation of its plans, which are prerequisites of rational 
action, and yet more especially, in that recalling of 
former plans, which is the basis of habitnal action, still 
association is but, in this connection, a means by which 
the mind nses its knowledge in directing its will, and 
requires here no further comment. 

11. Any other mind or intelligence, as a mere object, 
viewed or apprehended by the mind, can have no influ* 
ence differing in kind from that of the mind's view of 
any other extrinsic object, and this we have already 
considered. If this other mind has in it anytlung which 
will gratify a want in the mind that views it, this mind 
may put forth an effort to obtain that thing. We have 
before considered in a similar connection the case of the 
will of one mind being controlled directly or indirectly 
by another mind by means of the exercise of any of its 
powers, or otherwise, and need not repeat the reason* 
ing or the result ; and this, with the consideration that 
those powers cannot exert themselves or have any influ- 
ence except as exerted by the mind to which they ap- 
pertain, disposes, also, of 

12. The attributes and faculties of one mind, as a 
motive, determining the will of another mind. 

18, 14, 15. The emotions, sensations, and knowledge 
of another mind can have no influence, except as they 
are made manifest to the mind to be influenced in that 
case, becoming but portions of its own knowledge, and, 
as such, already shown not to interfere with its freedom 
in willing. We may, however, further remark that the 
knowledge which one mind acquires from another co- 
ordinate or like mind, must be of the same character as 
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that wMch it acquires or has firom other BOttrcea ; and 
that the knowledge which the finite mind derives from 
the Infinite when directly imparted is intnitiTe ; and 
when indirectly^ bj the written expression of His 
thoughts in natnre, thej are bnt the knowledge of 
material phenomena or that which is extrinsic to the 
miiid, which belongs under our next and last division. 

16. Material phenomena, including any circum- 
stances which are extrinsic to the mind. Material 
objects cannot, of themselves, be such a motive, for they 
may have existed from all eternity, and yet never have 
produced or determined a volition, and even may have 
been in the mind's view for any length of time and yet 
never have moved it to will, or determined its will ; 
but if they are a necessary cause in themselves, then 
the moment they exist they must produce their effect, 
or if the additional circumstlince that they must be ^^ in 
the mind's view," makes them the cause of volition in 
that mind, then, as soon as they are in that mind's view, 
the volition should follow. That this is not the fact, 
proves that there is something besides the material 
object and the fact that it is in the mind^s view, which 
produces the effect, or determines the will. The same 
is true of extrinsic circumstances. Nor can any changes 
in these extrinsic objects and circumstances, whether 
produced by the motion of matter, or by intelligent 
action, of itself, move the mind to wiU. Increase or 
vary the circumstances ever so much, they could no 
more produce any volition in themselves or in others 
— a volition having reference to an effect which as yet 
is not — than the extension of the multiplication table 
could make it know itself or feel hungry. However 
blindly active among themselves, they cannot embrace 
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that design, that intentioii, to produce a preconoeived 
refiult, which ia an eaaential characteristic of volition, 
and which distinguishes the action of intelligent fi!X>m 
blind causes. For this tbej avail nothing nntil the 
mind nses them as its knowledge to determine its action ; 
and the mind is itself really the efficient cause of that 
determination, freely adapting its action to the circnm* 
stances in its view. There is, evidently, no way in 
which these circumstances can d^ecUy produce a voli- 
tion in the human mind, and if they could, it would be 
the volition of the circumstances, and not of the human 
being. These extrinsic circumstances can influence the 
mind in willing only as they are perceived or appre- 
hended by the mind, and, as such, become but a part of 
the mind's knowledge, and, of course, subject to our 
previous conclusions, that knowledge, however acquired, 
is used by the mind to enable it to determine its acts ; 
and h^ice, is essential to its freedom in willing ; every 
increase in knowledge enlarging its sphere for the exer- 
cise of such freedom. 

There are vague notion^ in the popTdar mind, in 
r^ard to the influence of circumstances upon us, oflben 
bordering on fatalism, if not really involving it, and 
which find expression in such phitises as '^ man is the 
sport," or ^' he is the creature of circumstances." One 
reason for this is, that we are liable to be frustrated by 
circumstances in the execution of what we will. This, 
it will be observed, is such an effect, after the act of 
willing, as can have no influence backward upon iL 
I will to walk in a certain direction, but am obstructed 
by a rushing torrent, which God has caused to flow 
there, or by a wall erected through human agency. 
The circumstance prev^xts my doing what I intended, 
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and what, fiom want of Bafficient knowledge, I decided 
to do. The new knowledge thns acquired, leads me to 
alter my course, and I may never again fall into the 
fiame track that I would otherwise have pursued. I go 
<»i'to produce some change, but what that change will 
be depends upon the use which my mind makes of this 
new, combined with its previous knowledge, in directing 
its subsequent action. Though I cannot, as now ascer- 
tained, go in the direction intended, there are still an 
infinite number of ways in which I can go ; and among 
these my mind, in virtue of its intelligence, judges 
which is best. It may do this by a preliminary free 
act, and then, being free, conform its final action to its 
judgment ; and hence, this influence of circumstances 
does not argue that the mind does not act freely in 
wiUmgy but only that it cannot always eosecttte its de- 
crees ; not that it does not freely try, or make effort, 
but that its power is not always adequate to the effect 
designed, or its knowledge sufficient to direct its efforts 
most wisely, and the want qf/reedomy if such this wan4 
(^ pouoer may be termed, is just where £dwards asserts 
the only freedom of man exists. 

A& the mind's beiDg liable to be frustrated in the 
execution of what it wills by the existence of circum- 
stances of which it did not know, is one reason of the 
popular idea in r^ard to the influence of circumstances, 
so, on the other hand, another reason for it may be 
found in the Uimtatdon of the circumstances — in the 
absence or non-existence of some that are essential to 
the execution — ^to the doing what is attempted — or of 
some which are prerequisites of the effort, which it 
would or might make, if they were present and avail- 
able, and for the want of which the mind either does 
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not will, or wills cUflferently from what it would if they 
were present and available as a portion of its knowl- 
edge. In their absence, the mind knows no mode of 
obtaining the object for which snch circnmstances are 
prerequisite. This does not affect its freedom in willing 
as to what, onder the circumstances, is attainable, bnt 
only lessens the sphere in which it can exercise that 
freedom. This sphere, as before stated, is always conn 
mensnrate with its knowledge; and it matters not 
whether the knowledge requisite to any effort — ihe 
knowledge of some mode — ^is deficient, because such 
knowledge cannot exist, or simply because it does n44 
exist in the mind. The limitation of the sphere of eff<»t 
is the same in either case. I may know not only that 
/cannot now make 2+2=5, but that it is an impossi- 
bility, and hence, will not seek any mode of doing it. 
I may also know that I have no knowledge of any geo- 
metrical process by which to trisect an arc, aud, as I do 
not know that this is an impossibility, I may seek to 
increase my hnowledgey and by means of such increase 
devise some mode in conformily to which I may direct 
my efforts to trisect the arc. So that, whether the 
thing to be done be absolutely impossible, from there 
being no possible mode of doing it, or only relatively 
to me impossible, because I know of no way, the for- 
mula heretofore adopted, that the fnMPs sphere qffres 
actwUy^ or for the exercise of its creative powers ly vnU 
or effort^ is commensurate with its hnowledge^ covers the 
whole ground. If the mind of every human being at 
all times embraced all knowledge, then, all the circum- 
stances presented to every mind would, of necessity, be 
the same, but by the limitation of human knowledge 
different circumstanoes are presented to different minds. 
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Of two persons wantisg a metal, one may have, within 
his power, lead, zinc, and gold ; another only lead and 
zinc ; bnt the latter chooses and conforms his effort to 
his choice as freely in regard to the two, as the former 
in regard to the three. If a man with all the natural 
endowments of Newton, and with his acquired habits 
of industrious and persevering study, had always lived 
in the Sandwich Islands, he would not have had, in the 
surrounding circumstances, the opportunities essential 
to such discoveries as Newton made. The requisite 
books and instruments — ^the means of knowledge — 
wonld not have been there accessible, or to him pos- 
sible ; bnt he wonld have been equally ^re» by effort to 
avail himself of such means as were there in his power. 

The mind varies its own action to conform to the 
relations which it perceives between the circumstances 
and the preconception of the effect by which it seeks to 
gratify its want, and it does this in virtue of that intel- 
ligence, which, perceiving this relation, makes self- 
control and freedom, or self-action free from extrinsic 
control, possible to it. 

We find then, in all this conceivable range, no mo- 
tive that so determines the will as to warrant the infer- 
ence of necessity; none to which the mind itself is 
subordinated, or which will admit of dispensing with 
the mind itself as the cause, which determines its own 
acts of will. 

Let us now see if Edwards has himself indicated any 
such actual motive. In the general statement, already 
qnoted, he affums that without motive the mind in 
willing " has no end which it proposes to itedf^ or pur- 
snes in so doing ; it aims at nothing, and seeks nothing, 
and, if it seeks nothing, then U does not go after any- 
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iMm^P These expieesions indicate that the essence of 
the motive is in the end which the mind seeks, some- 
thing which as yet is not, but which will be the effect 
of its volition, and that which is in the view of the 
mind as the motive to the volition, is the idea of the 
effect of the volition. Bat the idea or preconception of 
the effect of a volition conld have no influence toward 
a volition, if the mind did not want to produce the effed 
it preconceived. The want is the incitement to effort ; 
and the mind's judgment or knowledge as to the adapta- 
tion of the effect, which it anticipates in the future, to 
the want and of the effort to the effect, enables it to 
determine as to the particular effort or volition it will 
put forth. 

So, also, in the partundar case by which he illus- 
trates the influence of the strongest motive, he says : 
^' Thus, when a drunkard has his liquor before him, and 
he has to choose whether to drink it or no ; the proper 
and immediate objects, about which his present volition 
is conversant, and between which his choice now de- 
cides, are his own acts in drinking the liquor, or letting 
it alone ; and this will certainly be done according to 
what, in the present view of his mind taken in the 
whole of it, is most agreeable to him. If he chooses or 
wills to drink it, and not to let it alone, then this 
action, as it stands in the view of his mind, with all 
that belongs to its appearance there, is more agreeable 
and pleasing, than letting it alone " (p. 10). 

The expression ^' between which his choice now de- 
cides," most mean, het/hoeen, which he hy an act of choice 
now decides (otherwise he makes choice decide the 
choice), and, taking this as his meaning, the objects 
contemplated by the drunkard are his own acte in 
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^ drinking or letting alone," either of which is yet in 
the fdtnre. 

It ia tme that Edwards immediately says, ^^ But the 
objects to which this act of volition may relate more 
remotely, and between which his choice may determine 
more indirectly, are the present pleasure the man eocpecU 
by drinking, and the future misery which he judges 
will be the consequence of it ; " but, at the time of this 
judgment, both the drinking and its consequences are 
in the future — still expected — and the anticipated con- 
ception of them is all that " is in the mind's view.'* 
The mind by its judgment is to weigh its preconception 
of the effect of ** drinking the liquor," against its pre- 
conception of the consequences of " letting it alone," 
which, Edwards has just said, are the acts between 
which the drunkard's choice now decides ; and though 
Edwards does not expressly say so, yet, to give the illus- 
tration any force or meaning, we must suppose that, of 
the two acts about which he says " the present volition 
is conversant," that one which, ^^ as it stands in the 
view of his mind with all that belongs to its appearance 
there," is most agreeable, or suits it best, is the strong- 
est motive; and this is but a preconception of the 
effects of a certain act, which the mind decides to be in 
accordance with that want which it seeks to gratify. 
As already remarked, Edwards does not say this, nor 
does lie appear to have had any clear thought of it ; but 
it seems difficult to make the facts he states, or the case 
he cites, illustrate any other position than that his mo- 
tive is, in fact, the mind's view of the future effect of 
its own action, and this is the mind's knowledge by 
which it perceives a reason for acting and for the partic- 
ular direction of its action, and not a motive power 
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putting the mind in action. Such view is but the rea- 
son why the mind, as canse, acta in one particular man- 
ner, instead of another, rather, than a cause itself of the 
action, or of the particular manner of the action. His 
^' motive," howevei, as illustrated in this instance, corre- 
sponds to the influence which I have assigned to the 
mind's preconception of the effects of its effort, and '^ the 
mind's view " is but a portion of its knowledge, which 
it uses to determine its action, as it uses any other 
knowledge it may have, and which knowledge, as 
already indicated, by a preliminary effort to examine, 
07 to consider, by deliberation, and sometimes perhaps 
by an immediate mental perception, becomes the judg- 
ment of the mind. As he uses '^ motive " in some other 
places, it indicates the influence which I have assigned 
to vxmt} and, in this instance, just quoted, the decision 
of the mind is really to be between two conflicting 
wants— the want to enjoy the pleasure of '' drinking 
the hqnor," and the want, "by letting it alone," to 
avoid the unpleasant consequences of drinking it — 
both of which, under Edwards's view, must be motives ; 
and that, the gratification of which im, the mmd^% vieto 
miUa U heetj is the strongest motive. 

Even admitting, then, that the mme cavses neces- 
mrUy prod/ace Hie same effecU^ which is still an essential 
link in this argument for necessity, this doctrine of mo- 
tives, from its inception in the definition and statements 
of it to its conclusion, reveals nothing which really con- 
flicts with the results attained in Book First of this 
Treatise; and, on examination, it turns out that the 
motive which, by a mere hypothesis, is made the coMse 
of the determination of the wUl, can be in reality noth- 
ing but the mind itself, or the mind's own views ; and, 
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in either case, as the application of the yiewB mnfit be 
made by the mind that views, it is the mind which de- 
termines its own volitions or efforts. And this expres- 
sion for its freedom is made more emphatic by the de- 
velopment which comes oat in the illustration and in 
the final somming up of the argument by Edwards, that 
the mind in willing is not only determined by its own 
views, bnt by its view of the fntore effects of its own 
action, as yet having no ' existence except in its own 
preconception, which is its own creation ; oi" rather, by 
the relations which it perceives between its own cre- 
ated preconception and its own want ; and the consid- 
eration tliat these relations do not inhere either in the 
want or in the preconception, but are in the mind's 
view wholly by the exercise of its intelligent faculties — 
its own thought— directed to the examination by means 
of its own previous knowledge, intuitive or acquired ; 
that such examination is .essential to a wise action ; and 
that it is by such knowledge that Supreme Intelligence 
itself must direct its action ; serve at once to illustrate 
and strengthen our position. It would, indeed, seem 
that there could be no stronger expression of the free- 
dom of an intelligent agent in willing, than that it 
determines its own acts of will, by means of the knowl- 
edge obtained by the exercise of its own faculties, of 
the relation between its own creations — ^the preconcep- 
tions of the fixture effects of its efforts — and its own 
wants. The whole process and all the elements of the 
act of will in such case are in and of the being that 
wills. 

But, supposing all these difficulties and objections 
to these positions of Edwards to be, in some way, sur- 
mounted, we have still to inquire as to the meaning of 
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that "previouB tendency," whicli is an all-important 
element in motive, as applied in his argnment for neceft- 
aity. He says : " Everything that is properly called a 
motive ♦ ♦ ♦ has some sort and degree of tendency, 
or ad/oa/ntdffe to move, or excite the will previous to the 
effect, ortoiheaetqf wiU excited. This previous tend- 
ency of the motive is what I eaU the etrength of the 
motive " (p. 7). And again : " Whatever is perceived 
or apprehended by an intelli^nt and voluntary agent, 
which has the nature and influence of a motive to voli- 
tion or choice, is considered or viewed as good^^ i. e,, 
the mind perceives or judges it to be good. And, im- 
mediately after the above, he says : " I use the term 
ffoodj namely, as of the same import with agreeable ; '* 
and hence, the strongest motive is that which appears 
most agreecMe, as he thus more fdlly states : ^' But if it 
tends to draw the inclination and move the will, it must 
be under the notion of that which suits the mind. And, 
therefore, that must have the greatest tendency to at- 
tract and engage it, which, as it stands in the mind's 
view, suits it best and pleases it most " (p. 9). The 
prevailing motive then, is that which, as it stands in 
the mind's view, suits it best and pleases it most. But, 
" a being pleased with " is the phrase which he uses 
(p. 2) as identical with " an act of will," and which he 
subsequently identifies with choice or preference, by 
saying, " it will not appear by this and such like in- 
stances, that there is any difference between volition 
and preferen/oe, or that a man's choosing, liking best, or 
being hest pleased with a thing are not the same with 
his wHUng that thvng^^ and by many other expressions 
of like imports So that this strongest motive, or " that 
which appears most inviting, and has, by what appears 
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(Kmceming it to the nnderstandhig or apprehension, the 
greatest d^ree of previons tendency to excite and 
induce the choice," must be that motive for which the 
mind has a choice or preference over all others, and 
it is this choice or preference of the mind, which gives 
it aU its influence or tendency to move the will ; but as 
its tendency to move the will is previous to the act of 
ioiUy or choice^ or preference, we have the choice, or 
preference, which gives this previous tendency, not only 
before itself, but under the definition, that ^^ the vnU " 
is ^^ that hy which the mimd chooeee anythmg " (p. 1). 
We have, in this preview tendencjf of the motive, a 
choice before that by which the mind chooses ha^acted, 
which is absurd* 

These results follow from the fact that the terms by 
which Edwards defines '^ the previous tendency of mo- 
tive," are the same as those by which he designates 
choice or preference ; and if, instead of seeking the re- 
lation of the things in the substituted terms or defini- 
tions, we look directly to the things themselves, it 
seems evident that nothing, whatever, has any influence 
to move the mind till it has some preference or choice 
for it. This makes the previous tendency to choice, a 
choice itseK, which, by Edwards's hypothesis, would re- 
quire a previous tendency or choice to excite it, and so 
on ad wfinibwnh. 

This difficulty is not obviated by supposing the pre- 
vious tendency of the motive to inhere in something 
which is extrinsic to the mind, for it is not a motive at 
all until it is in the mind's view, and strongest motive 
is still that which in the mind's view suits it best ; and, 
whether it be in the mincPe view itself, or in: the object 
viewed, it can exert no influence until the mind has 

16 
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some dioide or preferenee fbr it, wlucli etiU makes the 
choice preyioQB to the act of will or choice, and before 
that by which the mind chooaea has acted. We here 
again observe how this, the main argnment of EdwardS| 
is made fallaoioiis bj being fonnded on the two incom- 
patible definitions of choice. 

In the nnsettled state of metaphysical langaage, it 
is, perhaps, allowable for a writer to define his own 
terms, and even in some instances, like the mathema- 
ticians, to bring the subjects into existence by the defi- 
nitions. But, in such cases, he must not involve income 
patible conditions^ If a Inathematician should say, ^^ a 
triplc^n is a plane rectilineal figure included within 
three sides and with three right angles ; " or a ma- 
chinist should pUm a flying machine, or a popetnal 
motion, one element of which should be a revolving 
wheel with a weight on one side just equal to one on 
the other, but that on the other a littie heavier than it ; 
though one might reascm ingeniously and even correcfly 
up(»i such hypotheses, yet no practical result, no new 
reality, could be evolved from it ; and so, if motive, by 
the definition of it, is that which is before itself, or that 
which comes into being before the existence of that 
which gives it being, however subtie the reasoning upon 
it, no practical result, no solution of any question of 
realities, can be evolved from it. All reasoning from 
such hypotheses must take this form : ^^ If a triplogon 
is contained by three sides, and has three right angles, 
then some quadrilaterals must have four sides and six 
right angles ; " and, though this should be shown to be 
a logical consequence, the truth of it would still depend 
upon the possible existence of such a figure as a ^^ triplo- 
gon " has been defined to be. 
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We before had occasion to show that, in Edwards's 
STStem, there is no room for anything between a state 
of indiflEerence— a not willing or choosing — ^and the act 
of choice or will ; and, if that conclusion was correct, 
there is in his system no room for this motive, or pre- 
yions tendency of motive, between total indifference, or 
not choosing, or not willing, and the act of choosing or 
willing; but, as appears by the preceding reasoning, 
the motive, or the previous tendency of motive, mnst 
itself be an act of choice, in his system also an act of 
will, springing directly out of a state of indifference. 

Beyond all these, there exists the same difSculty in 
regard to the determining power of motive, which 
Edwards finds in regard to the will's self-determining 
power. In his system, everything must have an ante- 
cedent cause ; and these motives, and even the previous 
tendency of motives, must have a cause as much as the 
volitions of which they are assumed to be the cause. 
If we pass over intelligence in willing, as a first cause 
of its own volitions, making it only an intermediate link 
in the chain of causes, and effects, we never come to a 
beginning or first cause. 

This difficulty must attach to every system, which 
does not recognize some BAf-momng power, or cause, 
and which, as it cannot be in matter, must be in spirit. 
Edwards, in fact, assumes that mcfbvoe is a first, self- 
acting cause ; this denies that every act is necessarily 
controlled by some cause in the past, which is an indis- 
pensable link in his ailment for necessity. If this 
motive is the intelligence that acts, if the mind itself is 
the motive, or cause of its volitions, then his argument 
really asserts the freedom of the mind in willing. 



CHAPTER XI. 

CAUSE AKD BFFBOT. 

It will be observed that the argtunent of Edwards, 
in favor of necessity, rests mainly npon the assumption 
that ihe same cavses^ of NBOEssrrY, produce the same 
effect / I say of necessity ^ for if the relation of effect to 
cause be not one of necessity, no necessity of the effect 
can be inferred from the relation. If the motive is the 
cause of the act of choice or volition, and the particu- 
lar act of choice or volition, is not a necessary effect of 
its cause, but some other volition' might have ensued, 
then, there is nothing in the relation of cause and effect 
upon which to predicate necessity in the act of choice 
or volition ; so that the whole force of this argument 
rests upon the hypothesis, that the relation of effect to 
cause is one of necessity. 

That the same causes necessarily produce the same 
effects must mean that, if the same causes occur, or are 
repeated in action any number of times, the same cor- 
responding effect will occur, or be repeated each time. 
If the same cause never occurred, or acted twice, there 
could be no occasion for the rule — ^nothing to which it 
would apply. It is the same, then, as a case of vmform- 
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Uy of cause and effect. ]^ow, this law of the uniform* 
ity of cause and effect is known to ns only as an em* 
pineal law growing out of onr observation of the sue* 
cession of changes in matter, and these changes, as we 
have already shown, most be controlled wholly, or 
mostly, by a creative intelligence — by the will of an in- 
telligent being. The law of uniformity in these changes 
of matter,* then, must depend upon the will of this in* 
telligent being. The acts of the finite intelligence 
in producing these changes are but infinitesimal, and 
hence, even if there were no other reason, may be left 
out of view, and the control of the changes in tlie mate- 
rial universe be ascribed directly to the will of the Su- 
preme Intelligence. We do not even know that the 
movement of our own hand, as a sequent of our voli- 
tion, is not a uniform mode of God's action, and not by 
our own direct agency. The law, then, that in the 
material world the same causes produce the same 
effects, is deduced from our observations of th^ imiform- 
ity of God's action. It cannot be a law of metaphys- 
ical necessity, for it is just as conceivable that lEEe 
should will that the same set of circumstances should be 
followed by different consequences every time they oc- 
curred, as that He should will the same consequences 
mth every such recurrence. There is no causal power 
in the fact that the cause has before acted, or that the 
same circumstances have before occurred. Excluding 
such cases as involve contradiction, and which, of 
course, even Infinite Power cannot control or affect, 
there is no reason to presume that the law goes any far- 
ther than ^ indicated by our observations of the facts. 
We do not know that the changes in winds or weather, 
are subject to any such uniformity; they may, in every . 

* See Append Note XLY . 
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indiYidiial case, be effected by the will of God actizig 
widiont reference to any uxuformity. Even if in snch 
eases we find that an effect is nniformly preceded bj a 
limited series of antecedents, it does not follow that this 
series is a part of one wiiich is infinite. It maj be iso* 
lated, and be in fact but Ood's imiferm mode of doing 
that particulaT Hwng^ and may have no nniform con- 
nection with any prior antecedents. To snppose all the 
events to be either necessary terms of an infinite series 
following each other in a necessary order, or even in 
a preordained order, wonld leave no room for the eon- 
tinned exercise of God's designing power, and, as we 
shall have occasion to note morejpizrfun^Za/'^hereailer, 
wonld deprive Him of the highest attribute of Creative 
Intelligence. 

In regard to matter, then, this uniformity of cause 
and effect, so far as it goes, i& not a necessary but an 
arbitrary law, which the Supreme Intelligence has 
adopted for His own government in the management 
of matter, and which our observation of His modes of 
action in the material world has revealed to us. There 
is no reason to suppose that He makes such laws for 
His own action in cHl ea8€9 — as in changes of the 
weather, for instance — or, that He may not vary from 
the law of uniformity, which appears to us to be estab* 
lished, and thus produce what we call miracles. 

That He is all-wise and omniscient obviates the ne- 
cessity of trying experiments to which finite intelli- 
gences are subject, for he must be able to preconceive 
the results, and, by a comparison of these preconcep- 
tions, to determine the best modes of action in any cir- 
cumstances without continually trying different modes ; 
and knowing the best mode, will, of course, adopt it in 
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a recurrence of the same drdunstances, nnlesfi from 
Bome cause, the gain of variety makes the new mode 
of action, with such yarietj, better than the old one 
without it* 

When in natural phenomena we seek to general- 
ize existing facts, or the succession of events, we do 
not really seek the consequences of any necessity in 
the same causes to produce the same effects, but the 
consequences of God's uniform action. If we find in 
the premises no evidence of such uniformity in His 
action, our knowledge will be limited to particular facts 
in the past 

In regard to the finite mind, observation does not 
indicate any such law of uniformity, c»r nec^lssity of 
cause and effect, for, it is impossible to predict, with 
certainty, what the action of mind under any cir- 
cumstances will be ; nor, from the act, can we deter- 
mine the cause or reason of the act, which, in one man, 
may be the gratification of his want to do good to 
others, while another man, under the same ajffpareni 
dretunstauces, does the same act because he perceives 
that he will eventually thereby be enabled to inflict 
great injury on others. The fact that we cannot, with 
oertamtjfj predict what the future action of any mind 
will be under any antecedents, and conversely, from 
the action cannot, with certainty, tell the antecedents, 
shows that there is no observable or known uniformity 
in the relation of this action of the mind to whatever 
the antecedents of its action may be. It may be said, 
that this is because we cannot take ^to view all the 
circumstances ; but, if so, this not only proves that we 
have no experience proving the rule, but that we can- 
not have any such experience, and such assertion would 
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thus weakeu the position it is intended to support. So 
far as we have opportunities for observing the action of 
mind under similar circumstances, the fact seems to be 
that, not only do different minds act very differently, 
but that the same mind sometimes changes eyen its 
habits and modes of action very suddenly and unex- 
pectedly ; and hence observation reveals no rule of 
uniformity of cause and effect which is of necessity ap- 
plicable to mind. Edwards says : 

^^I might further observe, the state of the mind 
that views a proposed object of choice, is another thing 
that contributes to the agreeableness, or disagreeable- 
ness of that object; the particular temper which the 
mind has by nature, or that has been introduced and 
established by education, example, custom, or some 
other means ; or the frame or state that the mind is in 
on a particular occasion. That object which appears 
agreeable to one, does not so to another. And the same 
object does not always appear alike agreeable to the 
same person at different times. It is most agreeable to 
some men to follow their reason, and to others to follow 
their appetites ; to some men it is more agreeable to 
deny a vicious inclination, than to gratify it ; othears it 
suits best to gratify the vilest appetites. It is more 
disagreeable to some men than others to counteract a 
former resolution. In these respects, and many others 
which might be mentioned, different things wiU be 
most agreeable to different persons ; and not pnly so, 
but to the same persons at different times " (p. 14). 

But, if these " objects of choice " in " the mind that 
views," and which he treats as motive^ produce such 
different effects on different minds, and, also, on the 
same mind at different times, where is the evidence of 
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this imifonnity, or of this neoemty of the effect of these 
motives as cause of the volitions? which is the very 
fonndation of his arsmnent upon motives, as already 
shown in the quotati^ from hL (p. 116). 

It may be said that, in such cases, though all extrin* 
sic circumstances are the same, some change in the 
mind varies it as a cause. I will consider this point of 
identity, in its effect on the argument, hereafter, and, 
for the present, wiU only remark that in such cases it 
must be the changed mind^ which is really the efficient 
cause of the variation in the effect, and that, if the rule 
does not apply to two minds acting under the same 
circumstances because they are not the same clause, nor 
yet to the same mind, acting a second time with all 
other circumstances the same, except such as of neces- 
sity arise from its being a second and not a first time, 
no possible case can arise for the application of the 
rule to nodnd. 

If, as at least appears probable, spirit is the only 
real cause, and postulating that the finite mind is not 
co-eternal with the Infinite, there was a time when only 
one cause existed; and if the same causes necessarily 
produce the same efectSy this one cause never could have 
produced but one effect, or, at farthest, but duplications 
of the same effect. If it be said that the fact of this 
cause having once acted and produced one effect, makes 
such a variation of the circumstances under which it 
acts, that its subsequent action may differ from the 
first merely from the fact that it is* the second, and not 
the first causative action ; then, we say that this en- 
tirely destroys the rule and makes it a nullity ; for the 
same cause cannot act a second time, without having 
.acted a first ; and if, from the fact of its having acted 

16» 
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<noe, the effect of Ae BeoDud act may be different, there 
can be no such necessary nniformity of effect as the 
law supposes. 

There must be something to determine if there shall 
be a difference between the effect of the first and 
second addon, and, if so, what difference. That differ^ 
ence in circumstances, which has arisen from the cause 
having once acted, cannot itself determine the different 
action the second time. ^ 

We have already shown that the mere existence of 
the thing created cannot influence the mind that created 
it, exc^t as a circumstance to be considered by it in 
determining its next creative act, and as, by the hy- 
pothesis, there is nothing else in exist^ice when this 
second action is to be determined, it must be deter- 
mined by the cause — ^by the Infinite Hind — in view of 
the result of its first action, and of what it wants to do 
in the future ; and hence, as before shown, the Infinite 
Intelligenee is not only an originating creative cause, 
but, in virtue of its intelligence, can produce different 
effects by successive acts of volition, and determine 
what the difference in each of these successive acts 
shall be. 

If we suppose all material creation to be the one 
effect of the first action of the First Cause, then, under 
this rule of uniformity of cause and effect, that cause 
must have then become dormant ; and as, whether that 
creation be the imagery — ^the conceptions— of the mind 
of Gtoi made directly palpable, or His ordering of mat- 
ter conformably to His conceptions, it cannot change 
itself, or be governed or changed by law impressed 
upon it, it must, so far as Creator and creation are con- 
cerned, remain fixed without change ; for any subse- 
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quent chimge would be another and different eflfoct pro* 
duced by the same cause, ^vehich is contnur^ to the as- 
smned law, that the same canses necessarily produce 
the same effects, and hence, ^this law be tnie, the first 
effort of the First Oanse wonld destroy itself as cause, 
leaying no room or possibility for its fiitnre activity in 
new and different creations, or in changing what it had 
first created. 

But there is change— ^change in onr sensations, if in 
nothing else ; 'changes we do not produce by any action 
of our own, and hence, we must infer the continued ex- 
istence of some other power as cause, producing these 
changes. 

K the same cause must necessarily piDduce the 
same effects, the effects must be co-existent with the 
cause ; for if the cause can exist without immediately 
producing the effect, it may exist any length of time, 
and even foreyer, without the effect, and the effect 
would not be a necessary effect of such a cause ; and, 
in this view, the First Cause, if the subject of such a 
necessity of effect, must have immediately exhausted 
its creatiye or causatiye power in a necessary effect. 

If, to obtain a continuing causative power, and yet 
retain the law of necessity in cause and effect, we sup- 
pose the effect of the first cause to have been the crea- 
tion of other cause, then, this other cause, too, must 
have immediately produced all its necessary effecte; 
and so of any number of duplicate causes, and there 
wonld be an end of the power to produce changes, all, 
being simultaneous, would have no existence in time, 
and no subsequent changes could be produced. So 
that the application of this rule to intelligence as cause, 
denies any continuing power to produce changes in the 
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miiyerse ; which, being contrary to the fact, pTovea the 
mlo untme, and ehows the "necessity and the fact of 
the existence of a canse which is not subject to this law 
of necessity, or of nniformity of effects, but which has 
a faculty of producing different effects, or, at least, so 
far adapting itself to circumstances, that, from the fact 
that it has once exerted its causative power, and pro- 
duced an effect, it may, by a subsequent exertion, pro- 
duce a different effect. This freedom must be an at- 
tribute of the Infinite Intelligence, and ^^uniformity of 
cause and effect " in r^ard to It, means nothing more 
than the uniform modes of wilUng, or the modes which 
It voluntarily adopts for Its own government ; which is 
but an expression of Its freedom ; for this is controlling 
Its own action ; and that It does this in conformity to a 
law of Its own creation, or which It voluntarily adopts, 
cannot lessen this freedom. 

With regard to the finite mind, experience indicates 
that, after having, under any given circumstances, acted 
in one way, it may, on a recurrence of them, elect, and 
frequently does elect, to try another way; the fact 
thJEit it has already tried one way with certain effects, 
having, by increasing its knowledge, led to a belief 
that some other way may be productive of more desira- 
ble effects, -or, at least, again add to its knowledge by 
practical experience in the new mode. It is enabled to 
design or conceive these new modes of action, to ex- 
amine and judge of their expediency, and to execute 
them in virtue of its being intelligent, originating 
cause, with a facalty of adapting its action to its view 
of the circumstances in which it is placed, and by 
which it is surrounded, which itself only can do. 

It may be said, that this change in the view, or 
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knowledge and want of the mind, makes it, in fact, a 
different cause. This is merely a question of identity, 
which it is useless now to discuss, further than to say 
tiiat, if it be the same cause, producing different effects, 
it disproves the rule ; and if it be a different cause, it 
cannot logically be inferred from different causes pro* 
ducin^ different effects, that the same causes must pro- 
duce the same effects. I may, however, further ob- 
serve, that this difference in the mind's knowledge in 
the second case, grows directly out of its experience in 
the first; and if , as a consequence of intelligent. cause 
or causes having once acted, their recurring action may 
be different, the rule as to them becomes a nullity ; for 
there is then no necessity that the subsequent action of 
the same causes shall produce the same effect as they did 
when they first acted. If it be said, in assertiag this 
necessary uniformity, the phrase *' same causes " in- 
cludes not only the efiicient, or active power, but all 
the co-existing objects and circumstances having any 
relation whatever to the action of this power, still the 
rule can then never have any application to intelligent 
beings acting as cause, for in mind the same circum- 
stances cannot thus occur twice, because, to it, the fact 
of having occurred a first time, itself makes a differ- 
ence in the second. It varies the knowledge, which is 
one of its essential elements as cause* The nearest ap- 
proach to it is when the mind has forgotten that they 
have before occurred. In such cases we determine as 
if they never had before occurred, and the common ex- 
perience is that we sometimes realize afterward that, 
from not recalling their previous occurrence, we, in the 
second case, acted differently without being aware of 
it, and when, but for this forgetting, we probably 
would have repeated the first action. 
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This csnse and effiBct, as used hj Edwards^ ioYolyeB 
the infinite series, which he so often introdaoes into 
his arguments. If the same causes necessarily produce 
the same effiects, and everything which begins to be 
must have a cause, then this new event, this banning 
to be, must arise from some change in the qperatmff 
camee^ otherwise no new effect could be produced; 
but this change in the operating causes is an ev^it 
which must also have a cause, and which, in its begin- 
ning, must have arisen from some change in the operat- 
ing cause of it^ which change, again, must have had a 
cause ; and so we have a series, which can have no be* 
ginning unless there was either an event without a 
cause, or a different effect from the same unchanged 
cause. If, to avoid this dilenuna, we suppose the series 
traced back to a necessary self-existent cause, which 
had no beginning, it may be replied, that such cause, 
existing from eternity, if acting from necessity, must, 
of necessity, have produced its proper effect an eternity 
ago, and could produce no other and new effect, except 
by some subsequent changes in itself, which it would 
have no power to produce ; for this would be a different 
effect of the same cause, and hence, we are compelled to 
infer a cause Vhich has either the power of changing it- 
self as cause, or of varying its effects while it remains 
the same cause. It may be said that, before this cause 
produces a different effect, it changes itself, either by 
direct action, or by producing an effect, which reacts 
and becomes cause of change in its own cause; but 
even tben, as the changed cause would be a different 
cause, one, as before observed, could not argue from 
diff^'ent causes producing different effects that the 
same causes mtuit produce the same effects ; and, even 
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if we cotQd, if iiie ereative and created cause aet only 
from necessity, all their effects must be coexistent with 
their existence, and all their causatire power be in* 
Btantaneously exhausted ; so that, to continue effects in 
time, there most be some cause which does not, of 
neceesiij/y produce only one particular effect, but can 
delay action, and when it does aet can produce different 
effects. 

We have no reason, then, either from experience 
or from the nature of things, to suppose that any such 
law of uniformity is applicable to spirit causes, but, on 
the contrary, as already stated, actual existences, or 
changes in them, at least, in our own sensations, proye 
that th^e is now, or must have been some cause, which 
did not of necessity prodace the same effect ; and the 
existence of such a cause, either in the past or present, 
would disprove the rule of neoeamry uniformity. 

I have endeavored to show that we have such causes 
in intelligent beings, — infinite and finite — ^with origi- 
nating, creative power ; causes, which, from the very 
fact of having already produced one effect, are better 
prepared to go on to produce other and different effects, 
and that, but for this versatility, only one effect ever 
could have been produced. 

An effect cannot be till its cause exists ; but it does 
not follow that cause must be before its effect. That 
which may become cause may, and, as in the case of 
intelligent being, generally does exist, before by activi- 
ty it becomes cause. If matter exists in a state of rest, 
it too must have activity, motion, imparted to it before 
it becomes cause. At the same instant, however, that 
a sufficient cause begins to act, its effect must also begin 
to be, and if that which may be cause, or in which 
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power may be said to eobsist, b^his to act at the in- 
stant in which it comes into existence, its effect mnst be 
simnltaneons with its existence ; for, as before observed, 
if the eSkei can be delayed one instant, it may another, 
and another, and so may never be, which is to say 
that the sufficient cause is not a sufficient cause. As 
used in my argument, however, it is only essential to 
predicate this co-existence of effect with a necessary 
cause. 

K we suppose matter, in the first instance, to have 
been quiescent, then all changes in it must be traceable 
to an intelligent will ; and, if we suppose matter to 
have be^i in motion from eternity, and, as a conse- 
quence, to have been producing, in a certain order of 
succession, bmcIl necessary effects as arise from the im- 
possibility of two bodies occupying the same space ; or, 
which is the same thing, of one space being two spaces ; 
then, all changes from this certain order must, also, be 
referred to an intelligent wilL 

In tracing the connection we are but tracing the 
last effect back to an intelligent cause — in most in- 
stances to the will of God as a first cause. We cannot 
often, if ever, tell how many terms there may be in the 
series. For aught we know, gravitation may be the 
immediate wiU of G-od, acting in conformity to a uni- 
form law, which He has voluntarily adopted, and which 
we have ascertained, while the changes in the weather 
may be immediately determined by His will, acting 
either without uniformity, or in conformity to some 
law which we have not ascertained. 

The present conditions may be different £rom any 
which ever before existed, and hence different from any 
which ever before attended or preceded either a clear 
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or a clondj sky, and yet either a clear or a cloudy sky 
will attend or follow them. 

Some of these things may have been made not 
uniform to vary the problems of life, and develop the 
finite intelligence in their solution, as the concealment 
of his plans, by one player at chess, makes a necessity 
for more tho^ht, care and yigilaiice in the otier, Z 
provide for an unascertained amount of variability in 
his move. It is true, that the same intention might be 
fulfilled by concealing the law ; but greater variety in 
the problems is obtained by using both means, stimu- 
lating the human intellect to discover the law and thus 
get power to foreknow events arising under it; and, 
also, forever tasking it to provide for certain contingen- 
cies, which it never can thus learn certainly to an- 
ticipate. 

There is no more di£Bculty in supposing the finite 
intelligence to be a first, or originating cause of change 
in its finite sphere of action, than in supposing the Su- 
preme Intelligence to be first cause in tixe sphere of the 
Infinite. Intelligence, in all degrees, may possess the 
faculty of adapting itself to that change of circumstan- 
ces, which itself has produced by causing an effect, and 
go on to produce another and different effect ; and this 
entirely destroys the rule of necessary uniformity of 
cause and effect as applicable to intelligent cause ; for, 
if such cause, in consequence of having produced one 
effect, may, from that very circumstance, produce a 
different effect, no case can possibly arise in which the 
same intelligent cause must produce the same effect. 

Without such power of adaptation to the changes 
which itself has wrought, the First Intelligent Cause 
must forever have thought the same thought, or per- 
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fonned the same action over and over ; and, if tlie 
effect of that action was the creation of a 'finite intelli- 
gence with one or more thoughts, then, every other 
effect must also have been the creation of a finite intel* 
ligence, like the first, with onlj the same thought. 
But, if it be a characteristic of intelligence that, through 
its constitutional want for activity, or more directly, its 
want for knowledge and its intuitive knowledge of the 
means of acquiring it, one idea is but the precursor of 
another and different idea, and that these ideas, singly 
or accumulated, are the means by which the mind 
adapts its action to the want, both liioughts and muscu- 
lar movements, internal and external action, may be 
varied without any other effective cause than the intel- 
ligence itself, which wants, thinks and acts, and which 
is thus, in itself, a creative first cause. 

I have already alluded to the fact, that tliis uni- 
formity of the action of Supreme Intelligence, as ob- 
served in many cases, may arise in part from the perfect 
wisdom by whidi it determines its acts without the 
necessity of experiment. The same remark applies in 
some degree to the action of the finite will, which, with 
finite wisdom, knowing, or ascertaining by experience, 
or otherwise, the best modes in certain cases, will adopt 
them, whenever such cases arise ; and this ^ves some 
appearance of reason for the application of the law of 
unifomity and necessity in oanse and effect to mind. 

It appears then, that a certain uniformity of the 
effect of intelligent action, on which the argument for 
necessity is based, is, or at least may be caused by the 
free action of intelligence, infinite or finite ; and, tiiere- 
fore, ftom the existence of such uniformity, it cannot be 
inferred that no such free action exists. The ezistenoe 
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of an effect cannot be a reason against the existence of 
that wliich may be its cause. This nniformity conld 
not have produced itself, nor could it have been pro* 
duced by blind, undesigning forces, except in cases when 
some effect must be, and only one effect is possible ; 
1. d., when non-effect and also any other than one par- 
ticular effect involve a contradicticmt^ We must refer 
this uniformity, in all other cases, to the action of intel<- 
ligence, and to infer from it necessity in the action of 
intelligence is to make the effect necessitate its own 
cause. 

If the action of the mind is the cause of the volition, 
then, as before observed, that the volition, as an effect 
of such action, is necessary, does not prove that the 
ause — ^the action of the mmd — is necessary, but only 
proves an infallible power in mind, as such cause, to 
determine its volitions. 

But there may be another reason for this uniformity 
in the mode of God's action, for, as the finite mind acts 
more or less through His modes, or is influenced in its 
action by what it presumes His action under certain ciiv 
cumstances will be, this uniformity of action in Him is 
essential to the action of finite intelligence — to the exist- 
ence of finite free agents — ^for, without this uniformity 
in God's action, a finite agent could have no knowledge 
as to what would be the effect of his effort, and would 
have no inducement to make any effort. If, for in- 
stance, an effort to move a heavy body one way was 
just as likely to move it in a way not intended and 
counter to the want of the agent, the effort would never 
be made. 

We cannot conceive that the Supreme Intelligenoe 

* See Appendix, Note XLYL 
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acts, except from a want of change of some kind — ^a 
desire for variety — and this desire, of itself, wonld seem 
to be best gratified or accomplished by making every 
act a new variety, rather than in confonnity to some 
previous act. That God has not done so, but, in many 
cases, adopted the rule of uniformity of action, seems to 
indicate a design,* which was incompatible with the 
variety just suggested, and which is not only consistent 
with, but necessary to, the existence of finite agents 
freely exercising the finite creative power of will ; and 
in this uniformity, then, instead of the argument which 
Edwards deduces from it in favor of necessity, we have 
an argument fix)m final causes in favor of the freedom 
of the finite mind in its acting or willing. 

Before closing this chapter, I will notice an argu- 
ment derived from the supposed law of uniformity in 
cause and effect, in connection with the infiuence of cir- 
cumstances, which has been thus stated. 

If the same circumstances occur a thousand times, 
and the state of the mind is the same, its action will be 
the same, and hence, necessary under the circum- 
stances. 

This is but a particular application of the general 
rule, that the same causes necessarily produce the same 
effects ; which, we have already shown, is not a law of 
metaphysical necessity, and that there is no reason to 
presume that it applies to mind. The fact that all the 
circumstances have before occurred, including the con- 
dition of the mind, is involved in the statement ; and 
this fact making itself an alteration in the repetition 
of them, the mind may, from that circumstance, elect 
to vary its action. K so, as before shown, this destroys 
the rule, and the inference which is based upon it. 
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But admit, for the sake of the argument, that this 
law does apply to mind, and further, that in every one 
of the thousand cases, one of the conditions of the mind 
IB that of necessity ; then, the same canses necessarily 
producing the same effects, the action of the mind is the 
same. Again, suppose that, in every one of the thou- 
sand cases, the condition of the mind is that oi freedom / 
then, under the same law of the uniformity of causes 
and effects, the action of the mind would still be the 
same in each of these thousand cases ; and, as we may 
thus change this condition of the mind from necessity 
to freedom, without changing the result, the result can- 
not^ possibly indicate which of the two elements was 
involved ; or, in other words, admitting the fact and the 
application of the law, it applies just as well to mind 
controlling and directing its own volitions, as to mind 
in which the volitions are controlled and directed by 
some external power. If, in every one of the thousand 
cases, the action of the mind is the same, it can, so far 
as this case is concerned, just as well be so because it 
acts freely as because it acts from necessity ; and hence, 
even admitting the law on which the argument is 
wholly based, and that it does apply to mind, it has no 
force whatever, and cannot even indicate whether, in 
each of the thousand cases, the condition of the mind's 
action is that of necessity or freedom. 

Admitting that, in every one of the thousand cases, 
the mind, even by preliminary effort, or by immediate 
perception, comes to the same conclusion as to what to 
do — ^that, the truth being palpable, it cannot but per- 
ceive it — still this perception is not the act of will, but 
knowledge preparatory to it ; and if, with this condu-) 
sion or knowledge as to what to do, it were found try- 
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hag to do Homciihing dse, Hub would indieate ibai the 
mind wss not free, but oonstnined by Bome estrinob 
power ; wbilei on the other band, its tryiiig to do that 
'vHUch k ID confi^milj with its knowledge indicates 8df> 
direction of its power and conae^ontly freedom id the 
effibft or act of wilL It would be a strange and coatok- 
dietoiy idea of freedom, which wonld reqnire, for its 
jrealixation, that a man m^t tiy to do what be de- 
cided not to do, and mig^t not tiy to do diat wbich 
be decided to do^ and thus act contraiy to bis own 
▼iewB. 

The hBacy of the aigoment from the ^^ thousand 
cases " lies in sapposing that, after the mind has, bj a 
decision or judgment, directed ils Yolition or effort, 
freedom stiU requires that some dker yolitiim or effort 
should be possible ; wbidi, were it so, would really show 
that the ndnd migbt not be free ; that is, that it might 
not direct its own action. The assertion ^ if the same 
eircnmstanees occur a thousand times," &c, must in* 
dude aU the drcumstanoes ; if we stop short of the 
knowledge or final decision of the mind as to its own 
action, the rule will be found to baye no application, or 
to be untrue^ and, admitting the assertion, it then 
really shows only that the willing by the mind is al- 
ways in conformity to its own decision or knowledge as 
to what to do. If there is, of neeeuify, a oonnecti<m 
between this decision and effort, this only proves that 
the mind is of necessity free in such effort; and to 
assert the contraiy, is again like saying that freedom is 
not free because it is otneoearity free. 

This view brings the argument bome to our definir 
-tion of freedom, as that condition in which a being 
directs its own action or movement ; while that argn^ 
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ment, wbich, fh>m Hub necessily of coimection between 
the decision and the volition of a being, would infer 
neceBfiity, mnst ajssame that freedom requires that a 
being may act counter to itself— to its own directing 

power. 



CHAPTER Xn. 
god's vobbkhowlbdgb. 

Akotheb ai^nm^it of Edward is, that the acts of 
the will are necessary because God certainly foreknows 
them; and that, what is for^nown by Omniscience 
most as certainly happen as though it were decreed by 
Omnipotence, and, therefore, such acts cannot be free. 
Against this it has been contended that, even though 
Ood foreknows every event, such prescience does not 
cause that event, or control the act of will which is 
foreknown. It may be asserted, with some show of 
reason, that freedom of the human will is one of the 
elements of "God's foreknowledge ; that He knows that 
such or such an event will happen, because it depends 
on the foreseen free action of some being, without 
which it would not happen. On this I would remark, 
that it does not fulfil the intention of those who urge 
it. It does not avoid the practical difficulties of 
fatalism. 

A man with this belief might say : ^^ I need not 
trouble myself with regard to the future. Everything 
in that future, even my own agency upon it, is idready 
as certainly determined as the past. "No effort of mine 
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can cliange it; or, if effort or yolition of mine is to 
change it, that effort, that yolition, will inevitably take 
place, and no care or thought of mine will prevent it.'' 
The position still admits that necessity which it is in- 
tended to exclade. With such belief he wonld make no 
effort. When a man wills he always intends, as already 
shown, to produce some effect in tiie future, to produce 
some change, or to make that future — ^internal or exter- 
nal — ^in some respects different from what it would be 
without such effort. But, if the fact is that no effort of 
his can in any way change that future, and he knows 
it, he will not will at all, freely or otherwise. As just 
suggested, it may be said that his free act of will is 
itself one of the events infallibly foreknown, and hence 
must happen. This, it will be perceived, in the last 
analysis, involves the contradiction of supposing a free 
will to be a necessitated will, so that the position as- 
sumed, even if it would obviate the diflSculty, is unten- 
able, and cannot be urged by the advocates of freedom 
against this argument for necessity. An event fore- 
known by infallible prescience must be as certain in the 
future, as if known by infallible memory in the past, 
and to say that God foreknows an event, which depends 
upon the action of an agent, which, acting without His 
control, may, of itself, freely and independently produce 
any one of several different results, or none at all, in- 
volves a contradiction. I am disposed to yield to the 
argument of Edwards all the benefit of any doubt on 
these points, and, waiving any replication which might 
be founded on the power of God to influence the future 
free action of a finite agent by imparting or withhold- 
ing knowledge, to admit . that what is certainly fore- 
known by Omniscience must certainly happen, and 

17 
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that, if God foreknows the volitioiiB of men, then they 
cannot will freely, and for a refutation of his argcunent 
for necesBitj, founded on prescience, rely only upon 
other considerations.* 

One essential link in his argmnent is that, God does 
foreknow all the future, and, especialiy, all human voli- 
tions 'j and this Edwards attempts to prove by showing 
that such knowledge is absolutely necessary to God's 
proper government of the world. On the point that 
God does foreknow, I would remark that, as in regard 
to the argument from cause and effect, it appeared that 
God, having the power to produce infinite variety, had 
yet chosen to lessen that variety by establishing a cer^ 
tun uniformity between antecedents and consequents, 
and that the apparent object of this was to make the 
existence of finite free agents possible ; so, also, though 
God, having tiie power to detemdne, could foreknow all 
events. He may forego the exercise of such poww, and 
neither control nor foreknow the particular events, which 
are thus left to be determined by the action of the 
human mind. That God may certainly foreknow any 
event, which He has the power to bring to pass, will 
not, however, militate against the argument in favor of 
freedom ; for, if God, by the direct exercise of His 
power, produces a volition, it is not the volition of any 
other being than Himself; and if He indirectly influ- 
ences the volition by changing the knowledge of a 
being, then this change of knowledge avails only on 
the hypothesis that this heing freely conforms its action 
to its knowledge. If a being does not will freely, there 
is 110 reason to suppose that any inducements to a cer- 
tfon act will avail to produce that act any more than 

* See Appendix, Note XLVIL 
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the contraiy. But, ^tB we have already Bnggested, even 
Buppofiing God to have this power over ereiy fatnre 
event, and that either directly or indirectly He can con- 
trol every volition, and deny freedom to every Other 
being. He may forego the exercise of Buch power, and 
thng make the existence of finite free agents possible. 

This is not only conceivable, but we are conscions 
of having and of exercising such power ourselves — ^that 
we can refrain from doing and from knowing what we 
might do and know, in order that another may act 
freely. For instance, a child is in a room with two doors 
to it. I know that, by using my superior strength, I 
can put the child out of the room by a certain one of 
them, and hence, may foreknow that the child will go 
out by that door ; but I decide not to use my strength 
for that purpose, and leave the child to its own free 
action — ^to go out by either door, or to remain in the 
room. I may alter the circumstances, as, for instance, 
by placing some attractive object just without one of 
the doors in the view of the child, and thus make it 
probable that the child will leave by that door ; and 
this probability is founded on the presumption that the 
child, with the knowledge of this attractive object, will 
want to move to that object and freely toiU to do so. 
I may, however, wiU not to exert any influence — not to 
change the circumstances, or increase the knowledge of 
the child — but leave it by its own knowledge freely to 
determine what to do. In this case I do not even seek 
to change its final action by imparting knowledge. 

Edwards argues that God nrnst foreknow the voli- 
tions of finite moral agents, for, otherwise, His knowl- 
edge of the future would become so imperfect that He 
could not govern the universe. He says : 
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^^ 80 that, aceoTding to this notion of God's not fore- 
seeing the Tolitions and free actions of men, Ood conld 
foresee nothing appertaining to the state of the world 
of mankind in future ages ; not so mnch as the being of 
one person that should live in it ; and could foreknow 
no events, but only such as He would bring to pass Him- 
self by the extraordinary interposition of His immediate 
power ; or things which should come to pass in the nat- 
ural material world, by the laws of motion and course 
of nature, wherein that is independent on the actions, or 
works of mankind ; that is, as He might, like a very 
able mathematician and astronomer, with great exact- 
ness, calculate the revolutions of the heavenly bodies 
and the greater wheels of the machine of the external 
creation. 

" And if we closely consider the matter, there will 
appear reason to convince us, that He could not, with 
any absolute certainty, foresee even these. As to the 
ji/rab^ namely, things done by the immediate and extra- 
ordinary interposition of God's power, these cannot be 
foreseen, unless it can be foreseen when, there shall be 
occasion for such extraordinary iuterposition. And 
that cannot be foreseen unless the state of the moral 
world can be foreseen. For whenever God thus inter- 
poses, it is with regard to the state of the moral world, 
requiring such divine interposition. Thus, God could 
not certainly foresee the xmiversal deluge, the calling 
of Abraham, the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, 
the plagues on Egypt and Israel's redemption put of it, 
the expelling the seven nations of Canaan, and the 
bringing Israel into that land ; for these all are repre- 
sented as connected with things belonging to the state 
of the moral world. Nor can God foreknow the most 
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proper and convenient time of the day of judgment and 
general conflagration ; for that chiefly depends on the 
course and state of things in the moral world " (pp. 

144r-5). 

^^ It will also follow from this notion that, as God is 
liable to be continnallj repenting what He has done ; so 
He mnst be exposed to be constantly chcmgmg His mind 
and intentions as to His future conduct ; altering His 
measures, relinquishing His old designs, and fomung 
new Bchemefl and projection. For His purposes, even 
as to the main parts of His scheme, namely, such as 
belong to the state of His moral kingdom, must be 
always liable to be broken, through want of foresight ; 
and He must be continually putting His system to 
rights, as it gets out of order through the contingence 
of the actions of moral agents. He must be a Being, 
who, instead of being absolutely immutable, must neces- 
sarily be the subject of infinitely the most numerous 
acts of repentance and changes of intention of any 
being whatsoeyer ; for this plain reason, that His vastly 
extensive charge comprehends an infinitely greater 
number of those things, which are to Him contingent 
and uncertain. In such a situation. He must have little 
else to do, but to mend broken links as well as He can, 
and be rectifying His disjointed frame and disordered 
movements, in the best manner the caiee wiU allow. 
The Supreme Lord of all things must needs be under 
great and miserable disadvantages, in governing the 
world, which He has made, and has the care of, through 
His being utterly unable to find out things of chief 
importance, which hereafter shall befall His system; 
which, if He did but know, He might make seasonable 
provision for. In niany cases, there may be very great 
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necessity that He should make provision, in the man' 
ner of His ordering and disposing things, for some great 
events which are to happen, of vast and extensive influ- 
ence, and endless consequence to the universe ; which 
He may see afterward when it is too late, and may wish 
in vain that He had known beforehand, that He might 
have ordered His affairs accordingly. And it is in the 
power of man, on these principles, by his devices, pur- 
poses, and actions, thus to disappoint Ood, break His 
measures, make Him continually to change His mind, 
subject Him to vexation and bring Him into confusion '' 
(pp. 149-50). 

We might, perhaps, argue that these statements 
rather tend to show that God does not foreknow the 
volitions and actions of men, or, at least, that if He 
does. He generally chooses not to interfere with them, 
but, for long pieriods of time, leaves them to their own 
free actions ; for it does appear from the record, that 
" it is in the power of man * * * by his devices, 
purposes, and actions, thus to disappoint Gk>d, break 
His measures, and make Him . continually to change 
His mind," and that He does not ^^ make seasonable 
provision " to prevent the necessity of His " rectifying 
His disjointed frame and disordered movements," as 
evinced in the necessity of a general destruction by the 
flood to get rid of a corruption which had arisen from 
agencies* which He did not control, and which, a resort 
to such a measure by Omnipotence would seem to 
ai^e, could not possibly be directly controlled by ex- 
trinsic power. We propose, however, to discuss the 
question on philosophical and not on theological ground, 
and to treat inferences from Biblical quotations as we 
would deductions or illustrations from any other state- 
ment of fact or beliefl 
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. The foregoing reasomng of Edwards asserts, that it 
is necessary that GK>d should foreknow the volitions of 
men, becanse of the influence of those volitions on the 
affairs of the world. But, it is evident that the sup- 
posed difficulty relates less to the voUUona than to the • 
effectSj or actiud domgs in which the volitions are ex- 
ecuted ; and, if the foreknowledge of a volition is thus 
necessary, the foreknowledge of the sequent effects 
must, '^ k fortiori," be, also, necessary ; and if the fore- 
knowledge of the volition proves it to be not free, the 
foreknowledge of the doing must prove it not free, and 
this would take from man the liberty which Edwards 
grants him, in doing what he wills. If to this it be re- 
plied that, if the volition is controlled, there is no ne- 
cessity for controlling the consequent effect, or doing, 
for the volition itself controls it ; it would still appear 
that there is no liberty in the sequent doing, for the 
reply asserts, that it is controlled by the will, which is, 
also, controlled, and, of course, whatever controls the 
will, also controls the doing ; so that, if there is no 
liberty in willing, there can really be none in the conse- 
quent doing, and M human liberty is denied. 

But, even supposing there may be freedom in doing 
what we will, when there is no freedom in willing, the 
foregoing difficulty, in respect to God's government, as 
Edwards states it, is equally obviated, either by suppos- 
ing that God controls the volition and constrains it to 
be in conformity to His preordained plan; or that, 
leaving man to will freely. He finstrates the execution 
— the doing — making the result different from what 
the agent willing intended, whenever that intention 
conflicts with that foreordained plan. Of these two 
positions, it seems most reasonable to adopt the latter, 
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M it is a fact, well attested by our dailj experience, 
that in the doing we are often tiiins firastrated and over- 
ruled, while our conscionsness reveals no such inter* 
ference with our toiUmg to do. For aught that appears, 
the sequences of the volitions may be determined in 
that ^ratable process, by whii onr volitions are 
made efiBicient, and of which, Edwards truly says, we 
know nothing. Giving to the argument, then, all the 
scope which Edwards assigns to it, it disproves the free* 
dom in doing j which he asserts, rather than the freedom 
in willing, which he denies. But, perhaps, the urgencies 
of the ailment do not require that even the freedom 
in doing should be abandoned; and, even supposing 
man's volitions to be always executed, I still think that 
Edwards overrates their influence on the ability of 
God to control and direct the universe and its affairs. 
The child's remaining in the room, or going out of it by 
one door, or the other, does not materially affect that 
knowledge by which I judge of what I shall do in rela- 
tion to the future. Knowing all the results possible in 
the case, viz., that the child will remain in the room, 
or go out by one door, or by the other, I may use what 
wi»iom I have, in so ordering my own actions, as to 
insure the most good, or the least possible evil from 
their combination with any one of the three possible 
contingent events. Now, the acts of any finite number 
of finite free agents, must bear a less ratio to the power 
and wisdom of the Supreme Intelligence, than the act 
of the child does to even the most wise and powerful of 
finite intelligences, and as God may know all the acts 
or effects possible by such finite intelligences, singly or 
combined, He may, in His infinite wisdom, provide for 
every possible event which to Him, either by the neces- 
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edtieB of the case, or by His own free will, is thus made 
contingent. Of an a];^angement so vast, it is difficult 
for ns to form a conception to reason upon, and I will, 
therefore, endeavor to illustrate the views just expressed 
by supposing a case, which, though perfectly conceiv- 
able, is beyond the reach of any human calculation, and 
beyond any human power. 

Suppose, then, a chessboard — an automaton chess- 
board — ^in which each piece differing in functions, or 
color, has a different weight, and that each square is 
separately supported by a spring, so that the different 
weights will depress- each to a different point. If we 
suppose any one given position of the pieces, it is con- 
ceivable that the different degrees of depression may 
act upon machinery de^ifled for the pnrpose (say ma- 
chinery moved by a weight like a clock), so that the 
best move which the position admits of will be made ; 
and though, even for one movement, it would require 
very complicated machinery, there is nothing inconceiv- 
able or impossible in it ; and, as this is conceivable of 
am/ one combination of the pieces, it is conceivable that 
it may be applied to every possible combination. Sup- 
pose then, such a chessboard, the moves, on one side, 
made by the automatic machinery, and on the other by 
an intelligent finite free agent. We will suppose there 
is nothing else in existence but the board so constructed 
— (of course, with whatever is requisite to sustain at- 
traction, gravitative and cohesive), — and this free agent 
playing the other side of the game. The agent moves 
freely ; what particular move he would make, the mech- 
anist who devised the machine did not and could not 
anticipate, but knowing every possible move which the 
position admitted of, he has devised the machine in refer- 

17* 
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enoe to every each possible move ; and thongh no paftio- 
nlar move is foreknown, yet, if tlje mechanist, with ftill 
knowledge of every possible combination, has so con- 
trived the machine, that in its tnm the best possible move 
will be made, the result, supposing the mechanist to have 
his choice in regard to the first move, will certainly be 
checkmate to the agent, who moves freely, but without 
this comprehensive knowledge of the whole possibilities 
of the game. And to effect this result does not require 
any departure fi^m tmiform modea of. dcHanj but, on 
the contrary, is produced by the intelligent application 
of one of the matt tmifarm of what we term laws of 
matter, — that of attraction. The attraction of gravitar 
tion, acting through the weight attached to the ma- 
chinery, imparts the force to move the pieces, and 
through the difference in the weights and the conse- 
quent unequal depresdon of the squares by the pieices 
on them, giving direction to that force; while the 
attraction of cohesion gives the requisite resistance to 
the springs which support the squares. The combina- 
tions on the chessboard, though vast in number, are 
finite, and may all be comprehended by a finite intelli- 
gence. Though no h/umcm being coxdd in a lifetime 
accomplish any large part of the calculations and work- 
manship essential to such a machine as we have de- 
scribed, still, power and intelligence short of the infinite 
could accomplish it ; and, if a mechanist of finite pow- 
ers could, by modes as wniform as the laws of attrac- 
tion, thus cause to be made all the moves essential to 
the skilful playing of this complicated game, and that, 
too, without being able to anticipate a single move on 
the other side, there can be nothing unreasonable in 
supposing that God, with a perfect knowledge of all the 
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possible combinations and changes, wbidi His own sjb- 
tern will admit of, including all the possible effects of 
the action of finite free ag^ts, maj, without knowing 
bj anticipation the particalar acts of those finite agents, 
so contrive 'HiBtmiform modes of action, that, without 
vaiying from such uniformitj, every possible contin- 
gence will be provided for, ^^ without altering His meas- 
ures, relinquishing His old designs and forming new 
schemes and projections." If it be true, or even con- 
ceivable, that man, with his finite powers and limited 
knowledge of the future acts of God and of his fellow 
beings, which does not include all possible acts, can 
jet, in his finite sphere, with finite wisdom, adapt his 
acts with some degree of effectiveness to that future, it 
is certainly conceivable, that God, with His infinite 
powers and fall knowledge of all that is possible from 
other causes in the future, may, with infinite wisdom, 
adapt His acts to aU the passibUitiea of that future, so 
that He will not be liable to be ^^ frustrated of His 
end." 

We have explained how this may be done consist- 
ently with uniformity in His modes of action, but He 
has still in reserve the power of deviating from that 
uniformity, in miracles, and it appears that the acts of 
men, in tiie exercise of their free agency, became so 
generally perverse and corrupt, that Supreme Wisdom 
demanded their almost total extinction, and a special 
act or miraculous interference for that end. Besides 
miracles, which are deviations from the established uni- 
form modes of God's action, we do not know but that 
many things are the result of His special actions in 
regard to which He has estabUshed no law of uniformity. 
We do not know that these things are not dependent. 
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in each cas^ on His immediate will, without referenee 
to any confonnity with acta performed in the past, or 
cont^plated in the ftttnre. We do not know but that 
the storm, which destroyed the Spanish Armada — ^tha 
winds, which delayed the landing of William of 
Orange— or the nnnsually early commencement of 
cold weather, which frnstrated the plans of Napoleon 
and destroyed lus army in Bussia, were all as mnch 
special acts as the miracnlons opening of the waters of 
the Bed 8ea, which favored the escape of the Israelitea 
from Egyptian bondage. With these ample means 
there would seem to be no danger that God, with in- 
finite power and wisdom, could be ^^ frustrated of His 
end," or, that He would not be able, even without fore- 
knowledge of the particolar acts of finite free agents, to 
bring to pass all that He might deem essential to the 
proper government of the universe, and to such care 
or control as He chooses to take of all that He has cre- 
ated.* We will add that the necessity of knowing 
events in advance, in order to ^' make seasonable pro- 
vision for them," arises from the weakness of the agent 
on whom the making of such provision devolves, and 
the time required will be somewhat and inversdy pro* 
portioned to the power and wisdom of the agent. 
When that power and wi^om become infinite, the 
time required becomes nought, and God would tiiere- 
fore require less time to consider the most intricate and 
complicated affairs conceivable, than we would to de- 
termine the simplest possible case that could be pre- 
sented to us. 

The foreknowledge of God has the same relation to 
His action, that the preconceptions of man have to 

* See Appendix, Note XLYin. 
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Qod perceives what, without His own effort, the couroe 
of things in the future may be, and hj what effort he 
can change that course. A finite being may exert all 
his ability to know the future, and may also exert all 
his power to influence the course of events, and thus 
increase the probability that the future will conform to 
his anticipations: or he may, as in the case of the 
child just mentioned, forego the exercise of his own 
power that another may act freely. There is certainly 
no impossibility that God may do the same. A being 
of limited powers may know all the effects bearing 
upon his future action, which such single or combined 
efforts can produce, even if the modes in wliich they 
can be produced are infinite, and hence beyond his 
prescience. For instance, the ways in which a friend 
may reach a place at which I am to meet him at a 
given time, may be infinite in number, and yet, the 
fact that he does reach the place at the appointed time, 
be all that is material to my plan of future action. In 
certain states of a game of chess, a man can foresee 
every possible move, which his antagonist may next 
make, that can affect the result of the game, and make 
his own plans accordin^y. A man of ordinary skill 
and discernment may, sometimes, do this even for each 
of a few moves in advance, and, if he had sufficient 
capacity, he could do it for the whole game. To one 
who did this, the game would lose its interest, and he 
would play it only as a benevolent man plays the sim- 
ple game of Fox and Geese with a child for its amuse- 
ment. 

Suppose, for instance, that at the commencement of 
the game, one player. A, having the requisite capacity, 
perceives that his antagonist, B, has his choice of the 
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twenty different, moves. A may plan his play so that 
he will be ready to move in any one of the twenty 
cases which can arise, and B, at the commencement, ^ 
looking forward, and providing in advance for the 
whole game, must, for his second move, take into view 
the four hundred possible contingencies growing out of 
the two moves to be previously made ; and the nmnber 
of powSble combinations in a game of ordinary length 
would be almost innumerable. But even to provide in 
advance for all these, though far beyond the reach of 
human faculties, would still be within the scope of even 
a finite comprehension ; and when we contemplate the 
Supreme Intelligence, as anticipating and providing, or 
making immediate provision as they occur, for all the 
possible contingencies w;hich can arise from the free 
volitions of myriads of free agents, and all their com- 
binations ; although we know that, being still finite in 
number, they cannot exhaust the power, or fill the com- 
prehension, which is infinite; yet, we may perceive 
that they may furnish ample occasion for the effort — 
that they may call out the energies of a being, capable 
of producing all the sublimely vast and minutely per- 
fect combinations, which creative power has exhibited 
to us ; and, perhaps, can hardly avoid the thought that 
they must, even in such a being, excite that interest, 
which arises from the necessity of thought, skill, and 
contrivance, to accomplish its object and avoid being 
frustrated by the action of other poweiB. 

If, on the other hand, God foreknows, and, as an 
attribute of Divinity has ever foreknown all the future, 
then that portion of His creative power which relates 
to deHgnvag liiat fdture, and which is the highest at- 
tribute of Creative Power, has no sphere for its exeiv 
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cifie, and never ooiQd have had any; it is virtnallj 
annihilated, and Ood becomes a mere execfu;tme causal- 
ity working out plans preformed, and requiring in their 
accomplishment no higher order of intelligence, no more 
exalted creative, talent than is required to copy a paint- 
ing. On snch hypothesis, indeed, still less than this, 
for, as on it God's own volitions mnst be foreknown 
and be noianifest to Himself, He does not even have by 
a present exercise of intelligent power to adapt his 
effort to the effect, as the copyist mnst do, and this per- 
fect prescience would degrade the Supreme Power to 
the same rank as that of one who turns the crank of a 
mill, knowing that thereby the corn is ground, but also 
knowing each required volition without any present 
effort for that object. A prescience which has always 
included the whole ftiture must be innate, and never 
have been the occasion for any exercise of intelligent 
power, which the knowledge required to turn the crank 
may have been. The acting of a being from the knowl- 
edge of a mode which has ever existed ready formed in 
its own mind is purely instinctive, and action merely 
from the innate knowledge of its own voKtions and of 
the order of their succession, requiring no exercise of 
intelligence in applying the known mode to the occa- 
sion for it, would be below the ordinary forms of in 
stinctive action. 

It is not my purpose now to follow Edwards in his 
attempt to prove that his system of necessity is consist- 
ent with moral agency, with virtue, and with common 
sense. This, if I have succeeded in showing that his 
arguments in support of that system are fallacious, and 
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that it k in fact nntrae, would be needless ; and, if I 
have failed to do this, there would be little ground to 
hope that my examination of the subsequent portions 
of his work would be attended with anj better result. 



CHAPTEB XIII. 



COKOLX78ION. 



We haye now shown that the Will, instead of being 
as defined bj Edwards ^^ that by which the mind chooses 
anything," is the mind's facnltj or power of making 
effort, and that, in relation to choice, we make effort to 
ae^^ertain which of two or more things is preferable only 
as we do to ascertain any other fact which we want to 
know ; that Edwards also defines choice to be a com- 
parative act, or the result of such act, and yet makes 
choice and will synonymous. He also makes will the 
last agency of the mind in producing an effect, and as- 
sumes that choice is a necessary prerequisite and the 
distinguishing condition of free acts of will. From 
these various and incompatible definitions of the same 
terms, and these xmfounded assumptions, he argues that 
as a free act of will must be preceded by a choice, 
which is itself also an act of will, and hence, if a free 
act, must have also been preceded by a choice, and this 
choice as a free act of will again thus preceded, and so 
on without limit, there could have been no first free act 
of will, and, if the first act was not free, then the whole 
subsequent train is not free. But the foundation of 
this, his favorite reduotio ad dbw/td/wm^ which he ap- 
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plies in a variety of modes, is wholly destroyed by cor- 
recting the definitions and assumptions as above stated. 

In regard to this reasoning I have also remarked 
that self-direction, and not choice, is the distingaishing 
characteristic of freedom. The mind thus directs its 
efforts by means of the knowledge which it has at the 
moment it makes the effort, including its preconcep- 
tions of the effect it seeks to produce. Whether this 
knowledge has been acquired by previous efforts of 
comparison resulting in choice, or otherwise, it is, at 
the time of applying it, but the mind's perception, and 
the mode of its prior acquisition can make no difference 
to the freedom pf the act which the mind directs by 
means of the knowledge which it now actually possesses. 
I have further observed that this confounding will with 
choice, which as one form of knowledge is not subject 
to the will, but, as a result of certain comparisons, is as 
necessarily and passively recognized by the knowing 
sense as sound is through the ear, opens the way for the 
argument, that as choice is, in this sense, necessary, vnH^ 
being the same as choice, must also be necessary, and 
this confounding as identical two things so very distinct 
as will and knowledge leads to intricate confiosion and 
various sophisms, pervading, as already shown, a large 
portion of Edwards's argument. 

In regard to that somewhat simpler form of his /»• 
ductio ad cAewrdum to prove that the will (free or 
not free) cannot determine itself, because, if it does, it 
must determine each act by a prior act of will, admit- 
ting of no first act, and wldch, taken in the view most 
jhvorable for Edwards, only proves that the mind can- 
not always direct its act of will ly a prior act qf i/oiUj 
it has already been remarked that this does not conflict 
with the position that the mind determines its act of 
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will by means of its knowledge, in which act, being 
thns self^lirected, it acts freely. Edwards applies this 
reasoning to choice, evidently, however, here as else- 
where, nsing it as a synonym for will, and will, with 
him, meaning '^ the sonl willing," his inference really 
is, that the soul willing or choosing cannot determine 
its act of will or choice. Bnt it is evident that the 
essence of a choice must be the determining among ob- 
jects of choice, and if the sonl cannot do this it cannot 
choose at all, but something else must choose for it. 
Fnnn the same position it also follows that as the mind 
cannot will generally^ but can only will particular acts 
which must be determined or decided upon before it 
can will, i. e.j make effort in regard to them, it cannot 
will until the act of will is elected and determined or 
decided upon, and if the mind cannot make this elec- 
tion it cannot will till some other power has deter- 
mined its act for it, and hence cannot of itself make 
effort or will without this extrinsic aid. 

As bearing on this point I have shown that the 
mind need not and does not will either to will or not 
to will, nor yet to suspend willing, but that it directly 
wills or makes effort to do that which it wants done, 
and remains or becomes passive when it has no want or 
perceives no reason to be active, and hence a prior act 
of will is not necessary either to our willing or non- 
willing. This denies the premise on which the argu- 
ments of Edwards just treated of are founded. 

Edwards also assumes that freedom means jmoer to 
do as one wiUs^ which, as it can only come after, either 
does not apply to or denies freedom in the act of willing. 
In his Part II. Section 13, he asserts that even if the 
will determines its own act it is not free, because it is 
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still controlled, which, as applied to the argument, as 
before intimated, is equivalent to saying, the mind in 
its acts of willing is not free, because in them it must 
control its own action, and hence is constrained, or is 
under a necessity, to be free. I need not repeat the rea- 
soning showing that Edwards's definition of freedom, 
and this assumption that whatev^ is controlled even 
by itself is not free, in which the above sophisms have 
their root, are wholly erroneous, and that self-c(mtrol 
or self-direction is the distinguishing characteristic of 
freedom. Correct these errors, and those before men- 
tioned in regard to will, and a large portion of his rea* 
soning becomes either entirely futile or affirms the free- 
dom, not of tiie wiUj but of the mind in wHUng. 

Edwards's remarks upon ^^ moral necessity" only 
tend to show that a man must will in conformity to hia 
inclination ; but, as he makes inclination synonymous 
with choice, preference, and will, this only tends to 
prove that a man must wiU in conformity to his wiU : 
or, if he uses this term inclination as designating a 
choice, and a prior choice, as I think would be proper, 
then, the argument proves that these acts of will have 
the condition of previous choice which Edwards as- 
sumes to be the essential condition of free acts ; while 
his remarks on " Moral Inability," going to show that 
there can be no act of will when this inclination is 
wanting, merely tend to prove that there can be no act 
of will without this essential condition of freedom ; the 
two arguments thus going to prove that every act of 
will which is possible must of necessity be free. 

In regard to the difficulties which Edwards treats 
of in connection with " moral necessity " and " moral 
inability," and which he asserts the will may be imable 
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to surmount, I have shown that the faculty of will is 
not in itself limited, but that we can will or make effort 
to do anything which we can conceive any mode of 
doing, and further, that these difficulties relate not to 
our willing, but to our obtaining the knowledge by 
which to direct our efforts or decide what we will try 
to do, which, as we are not, and cannot be, omniscient, 
we cannot always acquire. From " Natural Necessity," 
as Edwards treats it, he can only infer that a man can- 
not always execute what he wills, or do what he tries 
to do, which, coming after, cannot affect the fi*eedom 
of the mind's previous act in willing. 

I have also observed, that the existence of difficult 
ties which the mind in its act of will is unable to sur- 
mount, goes to prove that the mind is the real agent in 
such willing, and that if its volitions are necessitated, it 
could have no difficxdty in regard to them : and further, 
that in all the cases cited by Edwards the supposed 
difficulty really is the absence of any want to do^ and 
if it were possible for the mind to overcome this diffi- 
culty, and wiU what it did not want to will, this would 
rather indicate that it did not act freely, while the im- 
possibility of its doing so proves that in such cases it 
cannot possibly be unfree. 

After having thus sought to prove that the will, or 
the soul in willing, cannot determine its own action 
because of the impossibility of doing it by prior acts of. 
will, or because in the attempt it encounters difficulties 
which it cannot surmount, Edwards seeks to show that 
it is determined by some extrinsic cause or power. He 
argues that every event which begins to be must have 
a cause, i. «., as he says, a grownd or reason why it is, 
and that this cause must be prior to the event ; that 
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volitioii ifi such an efrent, and henoe most be connected 
with some cauae in the past on which its existence de- 
pends, and as the same causes mnst produce the same 
effects, the volition is determined by this cause to be 
one particular volition and can be no other. Against 
this I have urged that the past cannot will — ^put forth 
or produce a volition ; that mind has an inherent abil- 
ity to act or make effort, and that this action or effort 
is its volition, of which itself is the cause, and hence 
that the necessary connection of the effect with its 
cause only establishes the mind's power to control its 
volitions, and thus confirms its freedom in willing. 
And further, that the volition is in no wise dependent 
on the past any farther than that the mind may have 
acquired knowledge in that past, which knowledge, 
however, is now present to it, and that if, from any 
being having power to act, and in present possession of 
knowledge to direct its action, the past were entirely 
cut off, or even if to such being there never had 
been any past, it could still direct its own action, or 
make effort to affect the future, which is always the de- 
sign of effort, and hence such volition is not of necessi^ 
controlled by the extrinsic events of the past. I have 
further observed that, so far as we know, every Intel-* 
ligent being comes into existence .with an object of 
effort — ^with wantr-^and the knowledge of a means of 
gratifying this want, and can thus direct its effort with* 
out reference to any past. 

On this point I have also argued that if the past 
is a cause of which volition is a necessary effect, then, 
as to every being there always is a past, every being 
must of necessity will without any cessation ; and fur- 
ther, that if this cause is the whole past, then, as this 
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whole past is at eveiy instant the same to all, and the 
same causes necessarily produce the same effects (as 
perhaps any blind causes must do), the same voli- 
tion must be produced in all at the same time. And if 
it be said that the volition in each mind is produced 
only by that portion of the past of which this particular 
mind is cognizant, then there mast be some intelligent 
power to adapt this volition to the varying circum- 
stances of each mind, which a blind past could not do. 

To this controlling cause of volition in the past, Ed- 
wards subsequently cdves the name of ^^ motive," upon 
his vagae dSnitii S which I have comment^ He 
treats inclination as a motive, but he also makes inclina- 
tion synonymous with choice and will, which would 
make the will — the soul willing — ^the cause of its own 
act. 

He also treats habit as a motive ; but, as I have 
shown (in Book I, Chap, xi), habit is but the mind's 
acting in conformity to a plan before known to it, 
rather than to form a new one, and this conforming its 
action to a mode previously known, being still self- 
direction, does not militate against its freedom in such 
action. I have also shown that on analyzing the par- 
ticular cases cited by Edwards, it appears that motive 
is but the mind's own view of some desirable effect of 
its contemplated effort, so that even the ^^ ground or 
reason " for the act is not found in the past, but in the 
future, of which the mind has a present preconception. 
This shows that in these cases^ especially selected to 
prove necessity, the mind directs its acts of will by its 
own view, i. «,, by its own knowledge, thus really 
affirming its freedom. 

As touching this influence of the past, I have farther 
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argaed tbat thongli that, wUch by actmty may be- 
come cause, may and generally does bare a prior ex- 
istence, yet an effect is always simnltaneons with the 
action oi its canse, for if the effect can be delayed for 
an instant, it may be for another and another, and so 
may never be. This wonld dissolye the connection 
which mnst exist between any effect actually produced 
and its cause, though the terms or things connected 
may not of necessity be uniform. 

In regard to the uniformity of cause and effect, or 
the rule that tfie same ca/use8 necessarily prodhioe the 
same effects^ which is assumed by Edwards, and makes 
an essential link in some of his arguments for necessity, 
I have contended that it is not a law of mstaphysiodl 
necessity^ but an empirical result of our observations 
of material phenomena, and that even in them there is 
no sufficient ground for assuming that it is universal, 
and no reason to suppose that it applies to mind. That 
in things material it but indicates that the Supreme 
Intelligence has voluntarily adopted certain uniform 
rules for governing or directing His own actions, and 
that it is quite conceivable that He could have varied 
this plan so as to have produced a perfect variety or 
want of uniformity. That even infinite power must be 
presumed to put forth creative effort from a vxint of 
variety, and that the only conceivable reason why such 
variety is partially sacrificed to umformity, is the abso- 
lute necessity of such uniformity to the existence of 
finite free agents. This uniformity in the material uni- 
verse, then, instead of favoring the argument for neces- 
sity in the action of such agents, as Edwards supposes, 
really becomes, as a final cause, an argument that they 
act freely. It is conceivable that tiiis result might have 
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been leaohed bj other modes, as, for mstanoe, by eetab* 
liahing a law of variability, and making this law known 
to finite agents, bnt this does not conflict with the argu* 
ment just deduced £rom the &ct of nniformity, and need 
not be here dwelt npon. 

I haye also suggested that this nniformity, in things 
material, may arise from an infinitely wise being always 
knowing what is best nnder certain eircnmstances and 
conforming its action in each recurrence of them to this 
knowledge. Finite mind, too, may freely adopt gen« 
oral rules for its action nnder certain eircnmstances, or 
at each recurrence of the like circumstances may pei^ 
ceive the same action to be best, and freely conforming 
its action to its knowledge of the general rule, or of the 
particular fact, produce a certain degree of unifonnity 
in its efforts and in the consequent effects* In none of 
these cases does the uniformity conflict with the mind's 
freedom, but such freedom is rather an element in pro- 
ducing the uniformity.; 

I have furtiher uiged that even admitting the rule 
of uniform causation, and that it applies to mind, we 
could only infer from it that the volitions as ^ed» are 
necessary, and not that mind, as their caiise^ is neces* 
Bitated or not free in its action. Such necessity of the 
^€et is proof only of the sufficient power of mind as 
cause to produce it. Hence, though this assumed rule 
is much relied upon in the argument for necessity, its 
disproof is not absolutely essential either to the refiita* 
tion of that argument or to the proof of freedom, and 
especially if it is established that mind is a first cause, 
acting from considerations of the/t^^ur^ and not moved 
by power in the jm»^. 

Throughout his ^^ Treatise " Edwards igiv>res mind 
18 
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as eaofle, makmg such unintelligent things as past 
erentSy motives, and habits eontrol and direct the conise 
of events in the futnTe, including human volitions. I 
have urged that such unintelligent things have no 
power or tendency to will themselves, or to produce a 
volition in anything else, and even if they had such 
power, their causative action and effects must form an 
infinite series running backward into the past, each link 
or term requiring a preceding one as its cause without 
the possibility of ever reaching a first cause ; and if the 
Supreme Intelligence is admitted to be a first cause cs^ 
pable of iegmnmg a series of events without reference 
to a past, then the assumption in regard to the necessity 
of past causality is destroyed, and cannot be urged 
against the position that finite intelligence in its finite 
sphere may act and produce effects iu the future with- 
out any causative power being exerted by the past. 

It appears that some of the advocates of fireedom 
have adbnitted that will and choice are the same, and 
also that liberty implies the absence not only of ex- 
trinsic, but of self control, and hence were driven to 
certain positions in regard to " indifference " and ^' con- 
tingence " against which Edwards directs his arguments 
on these subjects, lliey are not material to the system 
I have advanced, and I have remarked upon them only 
because they afforded opportunity to elucidate my own 
views, and to expose some of the faUacies opposed to 
them. Nearly all of Edwards's reasoning upon them 
rests upon the erroneous definitions and assumptions 
already mentioned. 

Another argument for necessity, adduced by Ed- 
wards, is, that the volition always follows the last dio- 
tate of the understanding, or is so connected with the 
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understanding, as an antecedent cause, that the volition, 
as its effect, must be one particular volition, and can be 
no other. But the last dictate of the understanding is 
often itself a choice, which in Edwards's system is a 
volition and cannot follow itself. And if the under- 
standing is a portion, power, faculty, or atlnribute of the 
mind, then, that tl^e volition is certainly determined by 
the imderstanding only proves the mind's perfect con- 
trol, and consequent freedom, in its act of willing. 

The last dictate of the understanding always is a 
conclusion as to truths or facts in regard to the subject 
presented, and may be the result of effort in examining 
by comparison or otherwise, or may be an immediate 
perception of the knowing sense. In all cases it is the 
view or knowledge of the mind, which it can use to 
direct its action. This last dictate, however, is not 
always followed by an act of wHl, but in many cases, 
as when we compare two triangles merely to ascertain 
their relative size, the knowledge is itself the end 
sought, and leads to no subsequent effort — no act of 
will foUows. 

It appears, also, that the advocates for freedom have 
relied much upon the asserted ability of the mind to 
will in cases of indifference, i. e.y in cases in which 
there can be no ground of choice as between two things 
or two acts, and no motive to choose or do one rather 
than the other. Edwards attempts to show that in such 
cases the mind makes for itself a rule of action which 
becomes to it a motive to choose one rather than the 
other. I have endeavored to prove that the plan he 
suggests really involves the very difficulties he seeks by 
it to avoid, and in a greater degree, and that the mind 
in such cases, instead of doing something additional to 
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eonstnict this motiye, really omits the preliminary oouk 
parigon and judgment as to the things or acts which it 
already perceiyes to be CM][aal, or ends its effort to com- 
pare with snch perception of their equality, as readily 
as it wonld do with a perception that one tiling is d^ 
ddedly better than some other, and, in £ict, comes to 
no choice among them. The aigoment on ^^ choosing 
in things indifferent " deriyes much of its supposed 
importance from the assumption that to choose and to 
will are the same thing. Under the yiews I haye put 
fordi, choice, eyen between acting and not acting, may 
not be of necessity essential to an act of will, much less 
choice as between different acts or objects. An oyster 
haying the faculty of will and the feeling of hunger, 
with only an innate knowledge of the mode of opening 
its biyalyes, and that opening them is required to sat- 
isfy its hunger, could will to open them without com- 
paring the act of opening with any other act. If it 
acts at all it must be without such comparison or conse- 
quent choice, for it knows no other act with which to 
compare. It could thus act eyen though there were no 
other power in existence, and of course in so doing 
would then be both uncontrolled and unaided, and 
hence the act must be wholly its own self-directed act, 
and, consequently, a free though but an instinctiye act. 
Such an oyster haying a faculty of will, and knowledge 
to direct its effort or act of will to effect what it wants, 
is in itself complete as a self-acting and self;directing 
power or cause, is a complete free agent, though with a 
yery limited agency. Its agency is limited like that of 
eyery other order of intelligence to the sphere of its 
knowledge. With the knowledge of one mode of action, 
preliminary efforts to obtain more knowledge by con^ 
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paiJBon and coneeqnent choice, are not esBential to ao- 
tioB, but only to better or to yaried action^ and if snch 
preliminary efforts are nnBUccessful and no choice is 
reached, it leayes the mind to the mode of action pre- 
yiondy known to it. As by its own unaided efforts the 
oyster can to the extent of opening and shutting its 
bivalves influence the future, it is so far a creative first 
cause. It can originate action and produce effects — 
begin and complete a series of effects — ^for which there 
is no cause anterior to itself. 

Besides the attempts to prove necessity in the mind's 
acta of will, by showing in the first place that it cannot 
determine its own action, and in the second, that its 
action is determined by something extrinsic to itseli^ 
Edwards has a third mode of argument seeking to prove 
that in point of fact volitions must be necessary because 
God certainly foreknows them. Admitting, for the 
argument, that foreknowledge of a volition, by an infal- 
lible being, involves its necessity, I have contended that 
for Buch foreknowledge there ia no such necessity as 
Edwards asserts : that as it appeared probable that God 
had limited variety, as the object of His action, for the 
reason that uniformity in it is essential to the existence 
of finite free agents, so He might for a like reason limit 
His prescience. 

Edwards asserts that foreknowledge, and especially 
foreknowledge of human volitions, is absolutely neces- 
sary to enable the Supreme Intelligence to govern the 
universe— that without it He could not provide in sea- 
son for the contingencies which would arise from the 
unknown volitions. In opposition to this, I have urged 
that a being of infinite wisdom could, without knowing 
a single future volition of any finite being, provide in 
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advance for every oontiiigency which could poedbl j 
arise from free and independent finite action; and 
farther that a being infinite in wisdom and power has no 
need thns to provide in advance, as He conld both form 
and execute His plan at the instant that the emergency 
for it arose ; that He conld do this and yet conform all 
His acts to uniform modes, and still have in reserve, for 
any possible requirement, the power to depart from 
these uniform modes and work by miracles. 

I have also argued that the actual foreknowledge of 
all fiiture events, including the voliticfns of Himself and 
of all other intelligent beings, would deprive God of 
the highest attributes of creative intelligence, and, in 
fact, deny that He ever possessed them — ^that, though 
still infinite, His creative power would thereby be 
reduced in rank beneath that of the mere copyist and 
His voluntary action to the level of the lowest form of 
the instinctive. As between these two hypotheses, the 
one attributing to Deity Ml actual prescience and 
thereby, as a logical necessity, depriving Him of the 
highest attribute of creative power, and the other in 
which a self-imposed limit to His prescience still makes 
the continued exercise of free creative efforts with intel- 
ligent design and adaptation possible both to the finite 
and the Infinite Intelligence, the reader will judge which 
is the more reverent, which attributes the greater wis- 
dom, and which most honors the Omniscient. 

In here ending my review of this remarkable argu- 
ment of Edwards, I may be permitted to say that in 
my efforts to expose its fallacies, as also in the direct 
argument which I have presented in favor of freedom, I 
have been actuated by a desire to find truth and to 
eradicate error, and though I have sought to meet the 
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subtle reafioning of the great advocate for necesfiity 
with his own weapons, I am not oonscions that either 
the ardor incident to polemical discussion, the pride 
of opinion, or anj* yain ambition for victory has ever 
diverted me from these objects. On one other point I 
wonld make a suggestion. It is in the domain of the 
spiritual that the highest attributes of Deity are most 
especially manifested. In entering it, we pass, as it 
were, from the material workmanship, the magnificent 
— ^the stupendous and harmonious grandeur of which so 
exalts our conceptions and so fills us with wonder, to 
that inner sanctuary of thought in which all this gran- 
deur is designed, and there find that it is but* the 
massive base of an ethereal superstructure still more 
admirable and sublime. To explore this domain is the 
province of the metaphysician, and however reverently 
he may perform his office, he is often subjected to the 
imputation of profanely entering the Holy of Holies, 
and of being rudely familiar with sacred things. How 
far I have avoided what would justify such imputation, 
and how far my efforts to advance truth have been suc- 
cessful, that portion of a small class of readers still 
attracted by the subject, of whom it may be my good 
fortune to obtain audience, will decide, and they will 
perhaps indulge me in closing this work with tiie ex- 
pression of an earnest hope that it will be conducive to 
the progress and elevation of man, and a sincere belief 
that nothing in it will be found to lessen the love, rev- 
erence, and homage, which even 'the most abstract con- 
templation of the Giaracter of the Most High tends to 
inspire. 
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APPENDIX. 

NOTES TO BOOK I. 

NOTE L P. 7. 

111606 vi6W8 may explain the diffiottlty of appljing nmtiieiimti- 
reasoning to other suljects. In these we hare to api^y our 
nitions to something that exists independent of the deflnitiona, 

.there is great diffionltyin doing this aoonrately. Another 
cnlty is in comparing the relations of things not homogeneooa 
heir nature. In mathemades we deal with noting bnt qnanti- 
and the, whole soope of the comparison is as to its equality, or 
[uality, under different forms. The definitions must be perfect, 
they determine the thing defined; and all the truths of Geom« 

are really inyolTed in these definitions; the demonstrations 
er them being mere logical processesi showing that they are so 
>lved, <Hf that what is true, when stated in one way in the 
oitions, is also true when stated in another way in the 
poflitiona. 

NOtEH. P. 9. 

We may also, in some oases, ayoid or discard sensations by 
of will. In regard to objects of vision, we may shut our eyes, 
lirect them to other objects, and may,, at least in some degree, 
lify many other sensations by directing the attention to or from 
n by direct acts of itHL By ^vidll. we inay select from among 
)mal objects the subjects of our .attention. Though we and 
3r intelligences may be at work altering, at each moment we 
>gnize by the senses only what is and not what will be. What 
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we have now observed of those sensations, which we refer to ex- 
ternal objects, is also tme of those physical sensations, which arise 
from onr own material organism. Those, too, are external to the 
mind and indei>endent of the will. We caonot, by will, feel, or 
avoid feeling hmigry ; and most persons in a normal condition can 
very faintiy even recall or imag^e the sensation of bodily pain. 
In sleep, that state in which the sonl seems most independent of 
the ext&mal senses, it has this power; and in some conditions 
almost perfectiy ; indicating that we have nndeyeloped spiritoal 
faculties by which we may retain the physical sensations, without 
the material organs of sense. 

NOTE in. P. 18. 

In the bodily movements we are conscious of acting npon dis- 
tinct members occupying distinct positions in space, and that when 
we move the hand and when we move the foot there is a differ- 
ence both in the object and in the effort. There is generally some 
remoter object of an effort for bodily movement, as to move from 
one piace to another by walking, using our limbs as the instm- 
ment for this purpose. 

In the efforts for mental change we may perhaps be conscious 
of using the material organism of the brain as an instrument, but 
if so, as this occurs in every kind of effort, it fbmishes no means 
of difltiDguishiDg the efforts frt>m each other. Perhaps we only 
resort to the organic brain as a means of exciting sensations in the 
mind, which we use, as we use language, symbols, or counters, to 
condense and to mark the progress, positions, or relations of our 
ideas. I^ as the phrenologists assert, we use different portions of 
the brain for different processes or objects, still these portions have 
been named from these processes or objects, and have not fur- 
nished the name for the corresponding efforts, and what they assert, 
if established, would not indicate different active agents or powers, 
but only that the same active agent in its different efforts uses dif- 
ferent orgaMc instruments. 

NOTE IV. P. 16. 

In the first dass of these cases, any effort of which we are con- 
sdous' is to comprehend the meaning of the terms, rather than to 
judge as to the truth they express when understood; but in the 
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osse, the tntHh uno less reallj inTolred in the ternu than In 
ythersy but being lesa obyionelj ao, effort ii required to dis- 
r it. If^ instead of seeking to know the tmth.of the expression, 
the angles of a plane triangle are equal to two right an^es, we 
to find the measure of those angles, the case will more widely 
r from the first class. The limit of simple perception, or of 
iapadt J for peroeiying troth without prerions effcnrt in arrang- 
onr knowledge of the snbjeot, yaries not onlj in different 
ddoals, but in the same indiyidaal at different times. If this 
citj were infinite, the acquisition of anj knowledge whatever 
id require no other effort than that of directing attention to 
mbject, and if the attention of a being of sach capaoitj' could 
embrace all objects, every truth would be immediately appre- 
led by it. Sucb a being would be, or at least could be, om- 
ent. 

I NOTE V. P. 25. 

n regard to processes of thought, a question arises somewhat 
^gous to that hereafter suggested in regard to matter in motion, 
: — ^Does it require an effort, an exercise of i>ower, to continue 
y stop them? The mind is pursuing a logical train, does it 
ire the exercise of the will at each step to advance it! or can 

Y simple perception of the relations of the terms, anticipate the 
3S8ive steps, and going on without any exercise of the will, re- 
3 such exercise to stop it at any point short of the final result 
le argument, or of the mind's non-perception of any ftirther 
Its ? It is obvious that the simple perceptions of the mind at 

Y stage of the logical process, wheUier such perceptions have 
lave not required a preliminary effort, have a determinate 
* beyond which the mind has not progressed, and that it is here 
he instant arrested till, either by its own effort or by some 
insic power, the obstruction to its mental vision is removed, or 

arrangements made of its ideas as will enable it to get another 
eption reaching farther into the subject. The perception is 
lys immediate and instantaneous ; there is no momentum cor- 
; it beyond the point to which the mind actually sees. A 
m from truth may flash upon us and be immediately lost, requir* 
'urther search to find the gem ; and when found we may deem 
iT examination requisite to ascertain if it is pure and genuine. 
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However thla maj be, it leeiiui oertiin that the niind cannot direct- 
ly detennine the saooesmTe stops hy a mere act, or exercise of ito 
will ; for these must d^end upon the absolnto relations which the 
mind perceives among the tonns of the argument ; and hence, the 
ftwU 18 not a i«odnQt of the will, lliongh iheprocett bj which tiie 
resolt is reached, or made palpable to simple mental perceptions 
may be, and generally is. So of those other processes of thoogfat 
in whidi the mind examines and searches for troth withoat the 
intenrention of wofds ; directly analyang, combining and comparing 
the cifjeett of its thoughts, as originally percdyed or apprehended, in- 
stead of first patting them in words. The observed relations here, 
too, control the progress of the thoughts^ and the final result is not 
dependent on the wilL The only differencebetween the two cases 
is, that in pmsoing the one, the logical train, the mind is directed 
to its conclusions by the relations it peroeiyes among the terms, 
while in the other, it is directed by the relations it perceives among 
the things themselves. If we happen to see two fragile bodies 
moviog rapidly toward each other in the same right line, we, 
with our past experienee, may perceive, witkout any effurt of will, 
that one or both wiU be brokep ; and if we have in view the ex- 
pression X — 1 := 5, we may in Jike manner perceive tiiat x =s 6; 
and so of more complicated forms of expression. Though we may 
wHl to seek out the relations, we cannot by wiU change our per- 
ceptions of the relations which we perceive whether sought or 
unsought. They- are real and immutable existences or truths 
which we cannot alter by will or exclude inxa, our beH^ any more 
than on examining the snbjeet we can by will exdude the results 
that 2-f 2»4, or that all the an^es of a plane trian^e are equal to 
two xig^t an^es. So far then as our knowledge is derived firom 
sensation and from thou^^t, the influence of our exerdse of will is 
limited to the quantity of time and the amount of effort we applyfto 
its acquisition ; and to a selection from among the various subjects 
suggested by external or internal agencies, to which this time and 
effort shall be directed. Thede questions as to whether an effort 
of the mind is required to continue or to stop its train of thought, 
or whether it can recognize certain consequences of its observations 
or certain relations of its thoughts without such effort, are really 
questions as to the limits of simj^e mental perception, and are 
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ill more analogoiiB to those relftting to sensation than to matter 
motion* I see n tree and a stone before me without any effort. 
Dw far I perceive the relations of the two without effort maybe a 
lestion ; and so, also, it may not be ascertained how &r the mind 
irceives the relations of its ideas or of its varions knowledge 
Lthout effort, and this is not essential to onr inquiry. For this, 
e facts that we have some knowledge, intuitiTe or acquired, 
ithoat effort, and that by proper effort our knowledge may be 
creased, are sufficient. We cannot by will yary the facts 
truths as they appear to the mind, nor eyen wholly ezdude 
em. To be able to yary them by will, would be but an ability 
destroy our power to find truth. lOnd cannot banish any 
ought or thing from it by direct effort or will, for to will not to 
ink of or not to attend to anything is still to think of or to attend to 
and it is only by directing its thoughts to something else, that it 
n by effort get rid of its present thoughts or images. It cannot 
ways avoid them. Other intelligences, infinite and finite, have, 
some extent the power to impress their thoughts, their creations, 
>on us, whether we will or not. In regard to the power of the 
ind to control the results of its inyestigations, it may, perhaps, be 
ged that we will to examine only those facts and arguments 
[lich lead to the partioolar result which we wish to establish, 
oiding those on the other side. But, in such case, a man con- 
ious of this cannot be said to have acquired any knowledge. He 
ay be prepared to assume and defend a position, but the fiict that 
> has intentionally made his examination a i>artial one for the 
!ry purpose of arriying at the particular result, and done so from 
^prehension that an imparlial examination would not lead to it, is 
ndnsiye upon himself that he knows the result is not to be relied 
>on ; and hence, he must be in doubt as-to the result,* or rather, 
st so far as he has interfered by his will, he has entirely feiled to 
ttam any knowledge ; and, of course, the result cannot affect the 
nclusion we have just arrived at in regard to the relations of wiH 

* This la ptoUMy the fmadttioii of* not nnoommon religloiis beltef that, before 
) can know aBytbUig uightt tfa« will moat be broogbt Into » atate of aobjectlon to God; 
it we most, in oontemplating His manifleetationa beoome paaaive— beoome aa a litUe 
lid— which having formed no theory, and haying no interest to pervert troth, pas- 
elj penselvea and accepts the oonolarions from obseryation and reflection, without 
f ineUnatloii or effort to mould tiMin to its prcjadlces, pride of opinion, or intenat 
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to oar knowledge. What ire bsre nmd on tfds eoljeet is eqmJl j 
ippBcaUe to all our beliefii snd OfHiiioin, of ereiy degree of oer 
taintj^ or probebfli^. ^e eennot control them in the process of 
neqnisition ; and onoe aoqnired, thef cannot be changed by our 
merely willing sneh change. The opposite Tiew that belief is de- 
pendent on the win seems to have led to honest perseention for 
opmiaiu deemed heretiesL 

FOTE VL P. 26. 

As the mind cannot act except by exercising some ai its powersi 
eyery act of mind is an effort or act of will ; and the phrases, sets 
of wiU, acts of mind, and mental kdHixa. are leaDy ^ynfmymonsu 
If the mind is moTcd, except in or by the exerdse ai its own power, 
it must be by some extrindc power, and so fiir is as passive in sodi 
moYcment as is the stone which is so moved. It is not itself then 
actLye, but is the passiye sabject^f action. We may be moved by 
external agencies i^ in this be passive ; when we move oorselves 
we must be active and we have no means of moving oorsetves ex- 
cept by act of will or effort. We are nuwed by distress to pity, 
wlthoat onr own action ; the emotion simmgs directly from knowl- 
edge, which may have reqnired no effort; but when we woold 
relieve that distress by any act of onr own, we mnst will — ^make 
effort. In acquiring knowledge, — in learning what is— by simple 
mental perception, either of things orideai^ the mind may make no 
effort. Bat when it seeks by the exercise of its own powers to 
know something which it does not now know, or to*do anything 
whatever to change the existing state of things— to infinence the 
fdture— it mnst make eff^rart, it mnst wiE; and conversely, whatever 
is done withont its effort is not done by it, bat most be by some 
other power of which it can at meet be bnt an instroment. 

The deciding and the willing of flie mind are sometimes con- 
founded. The phrases decided to da and vMdd* todowsn frequently 
used as eqmvalent. This arises from a decision being, at least 
very generally, preliminary to an act of will ; bnt there are many, 
decisions of the mind which involve no coexisting or snbseqnent 
act of will, as its condnsionsm regard to abstract tmths, or when 
it decides not to attempt any change, not to interfere by any exer- 
cise of its power with the course of evoitB. In this last case, as 
the willing is the means by which we effect change, ii 
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the wilUng, we should hare to say we willed not to will. There 
anumifest distinotion between the oases in which the decision 
not, and those in which it is, attended or foliowed bjr some 
tion to effect change. In the latter we are conscions that the 
cision is followed by a mental affection, which we term effort, 
d without which the effect, though we may conceive of it and 
3W it as in itself desirable, would not follow. The decision is 
9 final conclusion or judgment of the mind as to doing ; and 
len it has decided to do, it executes its decision, so far as it has 
wer, by an effbrt. It does or tries to do what it decided to 
. A decision or final judgment is but an addition to our knowl- 
76, in some cases as to what already is or will be, and in others 
to what is best for ns to do. This decision or judgment may 
(re been an immediate perception, or it may have required a 
)liminary effort, but this does not confiict with the assertion that 
) decision is not tiie willing, but tends to confirm it, as knowl- 
^e, whether a simple perception or acquired by effort, is not an 

of win. 

» 

NOTE Vn. p. 32. 

Professor Bowen, in his very able '* Lowell Lectures,'^ gives a 
^atiye reply to all these positions. He rests his conclusions on 

premise that matter camiot move itself or direct its own mo- 
1, which is also the basis of my reasoning, and I do not perceive 
.t his reaches farther than mine, or proves that matter in motion 
y not be an independent cause or that it could not be used as 

instrument to prolong and extend the effects of intelligent 
Ion. I much desired to make such proof, but found no way to 
it. I desired it not only to simplify the question of free agency, 

also to fjAcUitate the proof that God still exists ; which we both 
it as deduoible from the proposition that matter has no causa- 
> power. 

I may here further observe that the views I have advanced in 
)k n,, in regard to the law of cause and effect, and my inference, 
u the observed uniformity of things external to us, of a design in 

Supreme Intelligence to provide for finite free agents, also 
(ely resemble those put forth by Professor Bowen. My conclu- 
IS on all these topics having been reached, written, and dis- 
sed with my friends, before his lectures were delivered, could 
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Bot haye been infiuenoed even by the infiuioii and droaktkmof his 
views in the oommon atmosphere of thought, and hence are entitled 
to that grester oonaideration and credence, which are pr(q>erly 
accorded to the concnrrent resolts of independent mental action* 

KOTE Vra. P. 85. 

If bodies in motion produce effects on other bodies by imping- 
ing against them, it must be by giving motion to those at rest, or 
by stopping, retarding, accelerating, or changing the direction of 
those in motion; and if moving bodies strike on opposite sides of 
a body at rest, it cannot move both ways at the same time ; and 
hence, a loss of some of the power of matter in motion. If bodies 
impinge with eqnal aggregate force on opposite sides of the 
same body, then the motive power of all snch impinging bodies 
may be destroyed and no new force is commnnicated to the inter- 
vening body. If the bodies thns impinging either on an interven- 
ing body or directly agaiost each other, are perfectly elastic, then 
80 far as our observation informs ns, they would acquire eqnal 
force in the opposite directions, and the result would be the same 
as though no body had intervened and no direct collision occurred 
except that the impinging particles would have exchanged with 
each other and each turned back on the lines on which, but for 
the collision, the other would have moved. But in case of such 
elasticity it is demonstrable that the impinging bodies must come 
to a state of rest, and being but inert matter, they could not put 
themselves in motion again. 

I^ as is now asserted, the force of the impinging bodies, when 
they are arrested, is converted into heat, still that heat often aa* 
snmes a passive fona, as in coal, requiring some active cause to 
develope and make it efficient, and in this view the heat which 
is stored in the coal is but an instrument by which this cause 
makes itself effective. It matters little to our argument whether 
the active cause produces force by means of the heat reserved 
in the coal or by putting quiescent matter in motion. 

NOTE IX. P. 85. 

The apparent power of matter in motion to produce effiscts, of 
course without design in the matter, is probably the foundation of 
those notions of a blind chance in the succession of events, which, 
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some fonn or other, seem always to have bad a plaee in the 
pnlar miad. Matter once pnt in motion by intelligenoe might, 
er it bad prodaced all the effects intended, go on to produce 
ler effects ; or before the completion of the intended effects, it 
ght produce other effects which were not intended. These are 
d to come to pass by chance or accident, and though frequently 
)d interchangeably, I think that in common discourse the former 
nore generally applied to effects without or beyond the scope of 
) design, and the latter to such as inciden^ly happen within it, 
i are either unexpected or counter to the design. 

NOTE X. P. 88. 

It is not necessary to suppose that this energy is really cou- 
nt everywhere. If all changes in matter, and all activity witbin 
universe of our knowledge, were suddenly suspended and to 
lain so for millions of years, as measured by something without 
t universe, and all simultaneously put in motion again, begin- 
g where, or as, it left off, we never could know it. The sue- 
sion would be the same to us as if there had been no interruption. 

NOTE XI. P. 89. 

It is only by a figure of speech or, perhaps a contraction of 
^nage, that matter is said to do anything ; and the recent change 
3xpression from '^ moving ^' to '* being mov^ " is, so far, more 
ctly philosophicaL 

NOTE Xn. P. 43. 

This finite presence, or presence co-extensive with knowledge, 
wers all the purposes of spirit, for, if we exclude the phenome- 
3f the bodily sensations and muscular action, nothing is gained 
JUT being actually moved in space ; and hence, so far as our 
itual nature is concerned, this finite presence of man within the 
ere of what he actually knows is as perfect as the omnipresenee 
he Supreme Being in His infinite sphere of knowledge. Our 
ited, incomplete and fading knowledge in many things requires 
»e renewed and augmented by means of the senses which, for 
purpose, must be brought within sensible distance of their 
3cts. 
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NOTEXm. P. 47. 

It seems that by long dwelling on an idea, or from some excited 
or abnormal sensitiyeness of the mind, it sometimes loses the 
power to change or annihilate its own creations, and thej become 
to it as external realitieB, producing, if partial, monomania, or, if 
general, caosing one species of insanity. 

NOTE XIV. P. 49. 

It may be apprehended by some that this ascribing all the crea- 
tive powers of Deity to man, in however small degree, may nndnly 
arouse his pride and excite his presumption. If there be such a 
one, let him essay any comparison, even the most trifling. Let him 
observe yonder towering ebn mirthfully rustling its foliage as if 
titillated by the awkward attempts of its neighboring spire to 
appear graceful. Or first looking upon nature, — the great picture 
which Qod exhibits to us as His own creation, — ^turn from it to 
the most exquisite painting of a Olaude Lorraine or a Salvator 
Rosa, perhaps grouping a few trees, a glimpse of water, a speck of 
green sward, floating clouds and dubious rays of sunshine, &c., &c., 
and in the comparison, the works of man, even those which, as the 
highest eflbrts of his creative genius, excite our profoundest admi- 
ration, will appear sufficiently Lilliputian, sufficiently paltry and 
insigniflcant, not to say mean and even ludicrous, to induce a be- 
coming modesty, to attemper his pride and humble all that is 
haughty and arrogant in his nature ; and in the comparison he 
may realize that there is something more than a mere abstraction 
in the mathematical dogma that no increase of the finite can alter 
its ratio to the infinite. He may here observe, too, what we have 
before intimated, that the eaneeption$ of the human mind are 
more perfect, more Godlike, than the expression. For ourselves, 
we apprehend no evil tendency in the exaltation of man to the 
oonscious dignity and responsibility of a being endowed with crea- 
tive power. We believe he is too apt to take debasing views of 
himself, to consider meanness and wrong as appropriate or necessary 
to his condition and attributable to the natural weakness and imper- 
fections of his being, rather than to. his own agency, or his own 
neglect properly to exercise the powers he has at command. We be* 
fieve, too, that it is essential to even an imperfect conception of any 
one of God*s attributes, that we should ourselves possess it in soma 
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»asnre. Without this^ we have no means of estimating the yast 
ference, and can no more form eyen a remote ooneeption of how 
ich greater God is than His creatures, than we ean teU the pro- 
rtion between seven acres and three honnu The proper effeot 
m of the finite mind having the same attribntes, is to enable it 
form more adequate conceptions of the Infinite and make itself 
)re sensible of its inferiority ; and if, as we have supposed 
',y be the case, its efforts are made effective through the uniform 
>des of God's action, the finite becomes wholly dependent on the 
inite for the execution of iU dengm and for the ^eeUvenem of its 
brts; and these considerations, in this connection, are eminently 
culated to iospire gratitude and imbue us with humility. 

NOTE XV. P. 68. 

As already remarked, a being, satisfied with things as they are, 
inot be said to feel a want, and he makes no effort, he does not 
Q any change. If he perceives that causes external to him are 
ing what he wants done without his agency, then, if his want is 
ly to have it done or to know that it will be done, his want is 
itified by perceiving that it will be done. But perhaps he wants to 
ow that it is actually done by these external causes; and to this 
I an effort of attention is still required to gratify his want. 

NOTE XYI. P. 61. 

Even in cases of instinctive action, though, for reasons hereafter 
ted, we do not have to seek for knowledge to apply, or even to 
-ange the order of successive efforts, still it seems impossible that 

should conform our action to the perceived circumstances — ^to 
) occasion demanding such action — ^without some intermediate 
Drt, however instantaneous it may be, the need of which 
3rt, as already suggested, may be intuitively known. However 
s may be, we early learn the importance of considering the cir- 
nstances before we yield to instinctive impulses, and of adapt- 
: our actions to them, and thus are led to introduce conscious 
iberation, either as a wholly new element or as an increase of one 
eady existing, thereby changing the features or character of the 
ion. 
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KOTB XVn. p. 76. 

OoRmomre Wastb. — ^There may be conflicting wants between 
wbioh ibe mind must decide. I^ for instance, a man with onlj 
bread and water at conunand is both hongry and thirstj, he 
mnst decide which want he will first make effort to relieve. 
Or if, with the want to move ont of some apprehended danger, 
there is co-existing the conflicting want of bodily repose, then he 
mnst decide between them by a comparison of his preconceptions 
of the ftitnre effects of his condnct. No matter how short the plan 
of action, or of how few steps it may be composed, he may make 
the comparison. Even if the conflict is merely between effort and 
repose, one of the preconceptions being then limited to the mere 
making cfi effort, if we perceive in advance that effort will be pain- 
fhl or pleasnrable, it famishes a subject of comparison with the 
painfbl or pleasurable effects of not making the effort. 

It is conceivable that we may wan^ not to make any effort, and 
that, under the influence of this want, we would not examine as 
to any effort required by any other conflicting want. This is 
equivalent to supposing that there is no want of change, or that 
the want of repose is a conflicting and, in the view of the mind, a 
permanent want. If, with this supposed and eventually paramount 
want not to act, there is a co-existing, conflicting want, the mind 
must recognize it, for that which is not recognized by the mind 
cannot be its want. It cannot then shut out the presentation of 
the question, or the petition of its other want; * and its subsequent 
non-action is proof that it has decided upon it. 

It is, however, doubtfdl whether we can ever properly be said 
to have a want not to act. We may want to make effort, but there 
are distinctions between the want to make effort, or the want of 
effort, and the effort itself. In the flrst place, the distinction be- 
tween the want and the thing wanted ; and in the second place, 
that between the want of effort generally and aj>articalar effort ; 
we may be disposed to effort and yet some particular efforts be 
undesirable, and even with this want of effort generally, any par- 
ticular effort not yet made or determined must be a preconception 

* The popular ideft that tbe right of petltton ihonld be utterly inviolable eeeim tbm 
to bave its origin In tbe lowest depths of the constitation of onr sptritaal being. It 
might be onrioos to trace ont tbe analogy of its association with the Idea of liberty, In 
Its met^thysieal and in its political relations. 
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I not a want Henoe, it can never in tbe first instanoe be a oon« 
sting want, bnt only one of the modes of gratifying our want of 
ort, and as snch, as just intimated, may oome into comparison 
th other preconceived modes. In other words, what may be 
)reseDted in terms as negatively a want not to make effort, gen- 
illy is either the absence of all want, or the presence of 
3 positive want of repose. In the one case there is 
disposition or indisposition to effort, and in the other, any such 
lisposition arises from a preconception that the effort if made 

II conflict with the toant of repose ; and hence, is not the means 
be adopted to gratify that want, and is sabject to comparison 
th other preconceptions of the effects of not acting. The forming 
the preconceptions of the effect of acting or not acting is itself 
- the time being, action ; and if with the want of repose a con* 
3ting want is actually presented to the mind, it must decide upon 
at least so far as to dispose of it by considering its merits, or 
ciding not to consider them. 

Ill the wants of activity and repose we have the last analysis 
wants, and here find elements which enter into all our precon- 
ptions for the gratification of other wants. The pleasure or pain 
the particular effort, with its anticipated consequences, enters into 
e comparison of different modes of action. If, when wanting re- 
»se, the pain of effort itself as perceived in advance, either from its 
oximity or other droumstance, appears greater than the anticipa- 
d or apprehended painful results of not acting, or even just equal to 
em, no further effort than that required to ascertain this fact 

III be made. So, too, if, when wanting activity, the pleasure of 
fort itself appears to be Just balanced by the anticipated conse- 
lent pain of acting, or by the pleasure expected frx)m not acting, 
» effort will be made. It is then as if the mind had no want to do, 
id it will not do. In such cases, though it may still know and 
joy or suffer, it is but the passive subject of changes in its own 
nsations, produced by other and extrinsic causes in which itself 
id no agency. From this inert or passive state the mind is 
cased to effort by want, which may occur and recur without any 
itecedent effort ; and then by means of its knowledge, which also 
ay exist without antecedent effort to obtain it, can direct its 
fort intelligently. 
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NOTE XVm. p. 88. 

B J memory of a condnnity of those ohanges in our sensations, 
the sense of identity might still be preserved, even thongh the 
will and all its pre-reqnisite processes of thought were annihilated. 
Without will, we might still know onrselves as the subjects acted 
upon, but could never know ourselves as cause. If this view is 
correct, the personal identity does not of necessity inhere solely in 
the wilL 

NOTE XIX. P. 101. 

If our first parents had no knowledge of good and evil, in any 
sense, they mu$t have been in constant conununication with God^ 
and as immediately directed and governed by His will as mere 
matter is. 

NOTE XX. P. 109. 

These views are in harmony with one indicated in the last 
chapter, that deliberation is superinduced upon some more primi- 
tive mental processes. 

NOTE XXI. P. 115. 

Many brute animals do not know enough to fiee from a fire. 
The horse will not leave his stall, though the stable is burning 
about him. We might suppose him palsied by terror; but if 
forced away he runs back again. It seems to be a voluntary act, 
founded on the association of safety with his stall. Children, 
when frightened, will in like manner run into danger to seek 
refiige in their mother's arms. 

NOTE XXn. P. 116. 

There is no doubt that the intuitive knowledge varies very 
materially in different animals ; and there is, at least, some ground 
for supposing that it varies also in the individuals of the same 
species. It seems, however, certain that in all not higher in the 
scale of intelligence than man, voluntary action has always its base 
in the instinctive, though the superstructure which constitutes 
the plcm of action may be wholly rational. This appears from 
the consideration that the Immediate object of every act of 
will is to produce muscular or mental activity, for which we 
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onlj know one mode, and that intnitiTely, and hence suoh action 
is always in itself instinotiye. The difference between the instinotiye 
and the rational is not in the knowledge of the mode of acting, 
bnt in the mode hj which we came to know the order of the etic- 
ceeeion of onr acts to reach the end sought.' 

In regard to the difference in the intnitiTe knowledge of indi- 
yidnals of the same species it may be remarked that it is not only 
conceivable, bnt is matter of common belief^ that the natural cal- 
culators, as the term implies, have an intuitive perception of the 
relations of numbers, or, at least, an intuitive knowledge of some 
mode of ascertaining such relation, through whic& ^ej inetinctiiDe- 
ly reach results which others obtain in rational modes only by 
much time and labor. It is worthy of remark that those who 
exhibit this knowledge can give no more account of its origin, or 
even of their mode of obtaining their results, than others can give 
of their knowledge and modes in regard to muscular movements. 
If the natural calculator has only such intuitions as enable him 
easily to form plane by which, with very little effort^ he reaches 
his results, his action is still rational. The amount of his knowl- 
edge, though it may enable him to make his plans more perfect 
and in less time, does not affect the nature of the act, which is 
still in conformity to a plan of his own contriving, using his supe- 
rior knowledge for that purpose. If he only adopts rules or plans 
which he finds ready formed in his mind, without any investiga- 
tion of h^ own, his action is instinctive. K he knows that, by 
looking for it in his mind, he will there perceive the result as a 
man perceives it in a table, without going through any process by 
any rule or plan, the action approaches as nearly as possible to 
that produced by an external power, — ^to mere mechanical action. 
But, as tiie action still requires an effort to apply the knowledge of 
this mode of obtaining the result, it is still voluntary and instinctive. 
80, also, of the natural bone setter. If he has by intuition such 
knowledge of anatomy as to enable him thereby to form hie own 
plane, his action is as rational as if he had learned the same at a 
medical college. I speak of these phenomena as they exist in 
popular belief, and have not given to them the examination required 
to form an intelligent opinion as to their nature or existence. I 
will, however, observe that it only requires a modified form of one 
10 
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of oar mmam, aa liitroTerted aeaae of bodily IMkig, to enable one 
lo obtain throofl^ it, all, andparhaps more than all, the knowledge 
of the mati>"^V?ft^ atrootnre of the ajatem, which ean be derived 
through the aenae of sight from dieaection, or from the obaerration 
of prepared apedmens ; and that it doea not seem more sorprlaiDg 
that some men should intnitivel/haye a knowledge of the relations 
of nnmbera and the reaolts of their oombinalaona, than that an ani- 
mal, blindfolded and carried by eironitona and zigzag routes, should 
know the direct oonzae back i6 the point from whence it started. 

NOTE XXm. p. 116. 

Winking the eye when it needs to be moistened is probably ia- 
atinctive. The infant knows when and haw to do it as well as the 
adult, and apparently does it with as much facility. In the adult 
the attention and the effort required to do it being almost imper- 
ceptible, it is liable to be confonndfid with the inyolimtary and 
mechanical on the one hand, while to the more careful analyst it 
may appear not certain ^at it does not belong to the rational on 
the other. If we do not know that moving the lid wiU relieve the 
unpleasant feeling in the eye, we will not will to wink for such 
purpose, and if under snob circumstances the lid moves, ita move- 
ments must be attributed to some cause not of us ; and in 'such 
caae, is as purely meohanioal as the movements of the planetary 
qrstem.* 

* Tbe dlfflonlty la applying oonvmitloiuil Ungiuigo to metap]iydo|l IngnlriM 10, 
p«rhftp«, weU illattnted by the fiMt that the dUtinotion, apparently so broad and 
palpable aa that between mechanical and voluntary, is really not well defined. In 
iome oonneotioni the term Tolmtary would apply only^ to the volitltms. But It 
hBB been transftired to tbe eeqnenoeaof voUtlona ; and hence, we say the m u9 eu > 
lor nuf^em^nt whioh we will is voluntary ; but^ in cases of cramp, or convulsion, it 
is involontary or not willed. If we conceive of matter as having been in motion 
from eternity, and as continuing and producing movements and changes of itself^ 
then these movements and ohanges are undoubtedly mechanical ; but when sudi 
dianges in matter are produced or directed by a voluntary agent, acting mediately 
or immediately, their character Is more or less changed— we name them fh>m ap- 
pearances generally— and when we do not recognize the immediate or present 
•oting of a voluntary agent, we call them mechanical. But how dose and how 
a^ppoTMU the eonnectlan must be before the term voluntary is applicable, does not 
seem to be well settled. But aU movements of matter must probably be referred 
to the wlQ of an intelligent being; and if the universe is the material form with 
whijBh the Infinite Bpiztt is associated, as the human fhone with its finite spirit, 
the movement of a planet would, in this view, seem to be as mneh a voluntaiy 
movement, as the movements of our feet, when we will to walk. 
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On fhe oQk&e hand, it may be said ihat if a flower ia aaddanly 
thrust toward th6 eye the mind may immediately perceive or 
Jadge that theire may not be time to consider whether it wiU reaoh 
the eye or not. The ii\jnry might be done during the time re- 
quired to ocmsider this ; and hence, it is at once obvious that to 
insore safety the act of wilkking most be immediate, without con- 
sidering any other plan, the fhtore consequences of the action, or 
eyen the present necessity for it. Any confidence whidi we might 
on reflection have that the finger would not be thrust upon the 
eye, cannot avail, for the mind has not time to consider this fact. 
The danger appears imminent and the mind decides almost instant- 
aneously, but its decision may still be a result of the exercise of 
its rational powers in comparing, &c., or in seeking a mode adapted 
to the end sought, and, if so, its action by a plan founded upon 
knowledge thus acquired, or even upon knowledge now acquired 
by immediate simple perception, and not upon an innate knowl- 
«9 edge of the mode, is a rational action. In farther confirmation of 
this view, it may be said that if the finger approaches the eye 
slowly, it is not immediately closed ; but the mind then judging 
that there is time to adopt the usual precaution of examining the 
circumstances preparatory to action, does examine ; it deliberates 
as to whether it will be neces9ary to make any effort to avoid the 
finger, and if so, what effort. The action must then be in con- 
formity to its own plan, even though its knowledge of the mode it 
adopts is intuitive ; for the adopting of that mode is an exercise of 
its rational faculties, using the intuitive knowledge of the mode 
with other knowledge to form its plan of action with reference to 
a certain fdture result ; and if, when the finger moves slowly, the 
action is a rational one, it may be difficult to determine at what 
particular velocity of the finget the action to avoid it becomes 
instinctive, S it ever does. 

But our previous reasoning would go to show that if an external 
object with the velocity of lightning flashes upon the eye, produc- 
ing pain or apprehension of ii^'ury, and toe wink for its relief or 
protection, this may still be a rational action, though it may not 
be in time for the purpose intended. 

Whether the action be instinetive or rational^ it may become 
hdbitttal; but if the former, nothing is perhaps gained by the 
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taauaHaa to the latter, as it may be as easj lor tibe mind to act 
from the miffBtl imtui Hve bwrnUd^ej the kmaie eaneepUon of OkA 
mods of reiieying or protectiiig the eje hy moving the M over it, 
as from memory of the practice nnder tiie same mode, eyen after 
any nnmb^ of repetitions It is when we know of yarions modes 
of action adi^ted to the same oocaaiona that halnt lessfms the time 
and labor of deciding by famishing a mode before decided i^n 
nnder similar eircomstaacea. 

I hare stated what appears to me to be the general role of dia- 
tinction between instinctiye and rational action. To remoye some 
of the difficidties in jqiplyiDg this nde, to determine to which class 
certain actions belong, is perhi^ rather in the proyinoe of the 
natmrallst than of the metaphysician ; and by actual obseryation 
they may, perhaps, be able to determine whether the moyement 
of the lid to moisten the eye, or to protect it from external yiolence, 
is, in either or both cases, iiuUncUce. I would, farther, here sag- 
gest the qaestion, whether the intaitiye knowledge of animals^ 
leads them to examine the sarronnding drcomstances before acting, 
and to conform their instinctive actions to them before they have 
learned by eaqterienee to do so ? Whether, for instance, if a kid's 
first want is to walk to its mother's breast, and water interyenes, 
it will walk into it, or aroond it, or not walk at all ? That there 
is an adaptation of the intaitiye knowledge of the modes of instinct- 
ive action to the pecaliar wants of the animal is obvioas from 
nnmerons facts already observed, as that a chicken will not go into 
water, while a duckling will immediately embrtuse the first oppor- 
tunity of doing so. 

KOTE XXIV. P. 119. 

Tfaongh this distinction can b^ conceived of and expressed in 
terms, it is yet so slight as to raise a donbt as to whether it prac- 
tically amounts to anything. The difference in working from 
direct knowledge, or from the memory of that knowledge, may 
amount to nothing ; though working from a direct knowledge, or 
from memory of previous actions,' conformed, to that knowledge, 
may. 

NOTE XXV. P. 123. 

The influence of this saving of labor in the plan is evinced in 
the fact that when we have a plan ready formed, which may be 
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worked in and made a part of the one now required, we will often 
nse it, thongh we may know that in all probability less labor will 
be required to execute one entirely new. 

NOTE XXVI. P. 180. 

Some persons prefer to have these emotions excited without 
intellectual effort, as in games of mere chance; and those, who 
are absorbed by the labor of providing for physical subsistence, and 
who have no intellectual or moral wants demanding effort, may 
yet want a quasi exercise of those powers, which such wants would 
call into action, or want the excitement which usually attends such 
exercise. They may want to be aroused by effort, but, degraded 
by groYcUing pursuits, or enervated by luxury, idleness, or dissipap 
tion, do not want to make the effort. To such, if not controlled 
by humane feelings, exhibitions of bullbaits, cockfights, and gladi- 
atorial conflicts afford the required gratification without taxing 
their own powers. These views indicate that a popular passion 
for what we call the barbarous sports is not so much the result of 
that savage state in which the activities have fall play in providing 
for personal defence or security and for the absolute wants of life, 
as of that highly artificial condition of society in which large 
portions of the community are overtasked in mere drudgery, and 
other large portions relieved from the necessity of laboring for 
physical existence, without the substitution of intellectual or moral 
objects of effort. It is only one phase of sensualism. The Romans, 
supported in luxury by their slaves and their conquered provinces, 
with the love of the coarse and intense excitement engendered in 
war, would, in times of repose, naturally resort to such exhibitions 
of effort, intensified to the sanguinary and violent. The rude 
Indian tortures his captive to increase his own 'security, or to re- 
venge the wrongs of himself or tribe, and not from that mere wan- 
tonness which is the product of a highly artificial and sensual con- 
dition of society. 

NOTE XXVII. P. 140. 

When the knowledge of means is intuitive, it is so closely asso- 
ciated with the want, that it is liable to be taken either for a part 
or for a necessary consequence of it, and thus the knowledge be 
confounded with, or attributed to, the want. 
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NOTE XXVm. p. 14T. 

Looio.r-The knowledge of abstract tntth does not neeessarOy 
produce anj want. It maj itself be the olject of an efibrt, which 
maj end in gratifying the want which induced it — ^the want for 
some particular knowledge or tmth. Hence, as a want is essential 
to yolnntary action, a mere conviction of tnith does not directly 
demand such action. A man does not will becanse he is convinced 
by demonstrative argmnent that the angles of a plane triangle are 
equal to two right angles. The fact may gratify a previous want 
to know, but does not of necessity awaken any new want. A 
pleasurable emotion attending the discovery of the fiict, or the ex- 
ercise of his powers in making it, may induce a want for the repe- 
tition of such emotion, and corresponding efforts of the mind to 
produce it. A perception of some prospective application of such 
knowledge may also do this. So, too, if he is convinced that a 
certain act is right and proper, it does not influence his will, unless 
he wants to do what is right and proper. Touch his sensibilities 
by presenting to him distress, or so portraying it that in imagina- 
tion it becomes present ; enable him to participate in and to mtici- 
pate the pleasurable emotions of relieving it, and a want to relieve 
is induced.* 

Hence it is that mere logical results, however high and holy 
the truths demonstrated, do not touch the springs of voluntary 
action. In following the demonstrative argument we jbut perceive 
the relations between the terms ; and before they influence effort, 
we must make an application of such results to actual existence 
and dwell upon the new relations evolved by the new results, till 
they take hold of our affections and assume some form of want. 
The logic which merely demonstrates, however clearly and forci- 
bly, the advantages of holiness, does not of itself move us to effort. 



* The high monlitj, the geoerodty of the Mt, In snob cum, ocmrttt in hte derivlaff 
pleMon from making otbera happy, or porhape a higher morality, a parer dldnteresU 
edneas are evinced In his yielding to an Inatinctlve or innate want to relieve distreea 
without any oonseiona reference to himself showing that he has not depraved bis moral 
natore, but that lis delicate sympathies make the safferings of others his own ; and re- 
Heving It In others, a relief eegratUlcation to himself; while the man who seeks oot 
ooossions for the exercise of soch beneficent feelings, shows that he has eolttvated thia 
innate want and has oome to want the occasions for exercising his generosity, or by vigl' 
lant examination to relieve himself even from the apprehension that there is some as 
yot nndisoovered saflBulng reqoliing his action to rdierci 
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For ibis iban most be a vacat, and to eoraite saoh want in our 
moral nature, one magnanimons aot, one exhibition of tendemessi 
one manifestation of self-sacrificing deyotion to principle, one 
delineation of tme, nnselfisb lore, one image of a Redeemer by 
pure and sublime ideas, so elevated above all vnlgar passions and 
resentments as to look down with a divine love and compassion 
upon those who reviled and tortnredHim, maybe more efficacious 
than all the calculations of utility which selfishness has ever sug- 
gested, or all the verbal arguments, which human ingenuity has 
ever devised. 

Hence religion, though she may stoop to meet the attacks of 
the sceptical logician on his own ground, has a more congenial 
ally in taste, which, in the moral as well as in the physical, is often 
a precursor and incentive to vumt; in the former generally applied 
to the more refined and cultivated wants of our spiritual being; 
and the propagandist finds in the beauties of eloquent expression ; 
in the graces, or the sublimity of poetry; in architectural gran- 
deur ; in lifelike delineations of reality, or of ideal conceptions on 
canvas ; in sculptured marble, cold and inflexible as logic itself 
but still embodying some lofty conception, or some form of beauty ; 
a more direct and ready emotive influence to arouse the soul with 
a sense of its own sublime nature and inspire it with dcTotional 
fooling, than it can command from the most towering and most 
successftd efforts of the intellect to demonstrate, in terms, the 
loftiest problems of humanity. 

Even in the concord of evanescent sounds, the soul finds an 
analogy, a moulding or shadowing to the senses, of its own har- 
monious variety, of its own aspirations, swelling into ecstasy in 
effort and smoothly subsiding into the luxury of contemplative 
r^K>se. All these manifestations of art may fitly introduce and 
induce a want for the development and cultivation of those pure 
and elevated sentiments of which they but give the first suggestive 
taste ; * and those who have consecrated the power of genius to 

* I trust that I sbftll not be taspeeted of IntendlDg lightly to hm thia word— taste— !■ 
a doable sense. To my mind there is a profoand atgnifleanee in sach relations of a 
term as I have here attempted to shadow, diowing how deep, in the common reason of 
man, the roots of hfs form of expression may lie ; and suggesting that, even if a merely 
arbittaiy tenn la nsed, it is gradoally fitted and Jostled^ by tbte eommon reason, into 
barmonioQS reUtiona with a whol« lange of Id^Mi with only on* d whieh, in its ArM 
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the aerrioe of tnifh and Tutae, liaye ever been assigned a high 
place among the bene&ctors of their race, while those who per- 
yert it to make yioe foflAinAiilng and sednctiye, are jostlj regarded 
as yilely treacherons to God and man. 

• When, instead of the logical or prosdc mode of examining ' 
things hj means of the relations of the terms \>j which we repre- 
sent those things, we look at the aotoal existences themselyes as 
recognized bj the senses, or as made present to the mind bj the 
exercise of its poetic powers, the things are present, or by a scenic 
illusion f^pear so, and, in either case, any fact or relation, which 
does not hannonize with onr yiews or feelings, presents a wani 
of change to the mind for its action. 

We may remark that, as it is mainly by means of these same 
poetic faculties that the fatore effect of an effort in gratifying the 
want is made present, we here find the wants and the means of 
their gratification growing side by side in the same common soiL 
As before remarked, it is in the accuracy of the preconceptions of 
the future and a proper selection among them, that the mind 
manifests its ability in action ; and hence, the poetic faculty, not 
only by its power to examine the relation of tiilDgs as they pri- 
marily and naturally exist, instead of the relation of the artificial 
terms by which those things are represented ; but by its prophetic 
power of imagining, or conceiving of what does not yet exist, is 
really the basis of that common sense, which is so useful in the 
conduct of the affairs of life. He, who most clearly imagines, con- 
ceives, foresees the fdture, is, so far, best prepared to act wisely 
and sagaciously ; and, in this respect^ the .man who perceives has 
the advantage of him who reasons. 

The logician is proverbially liable to great mistakes in practical 
afEairs, to exhibitions of a want of common sense ; but it is not so 
generally admitted that the poetic faculty corrects, or avoidsi the 
errors of the reasoning. It seems a desecration to put such noble 
endowments as our poetic and prophetic faculties to the vulgar, 
practical uses of daily life. It is taking the lightning from the 
aides to be the drudge of our workshops ; but this is analogous to 
the influence of electricity, much diluted, in many of the most 
common and sluggish changes of matter. 

•dAptatfon, it bid any peroepUble affinity; that this eommon reasoo perodvea and 
marka in ezpnaalOD tfaoao d«lieat« dmiUtndea of thoogbti wUoh tiie naaoolBf «f tb« 
philoeopber is alow in dereloplng 
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l^rOTE XXTX. p. 149. 

I use the phrases " morally right " and " morally wrong," as 
applicable to the intelligent being that wills, and not to the good 
or evil effects of his action generally. Such effects may be iigurioas 
when the intentions were most beneficent and morally right and 
good. 

NOTE XXX. P. 150. 

On fobuing Pbboonoxftions and AOQuiEma Ideas. — ^The 
forming of a preconception preparatory to aotion is generally a 
tentative process ; the mind noting wfibt will be the effect of one 
plan of action, and then varying the plan to obviate some defect, or 
to ascertain if some other is not better. It may, however, some- 
times happen that the first plan so completely fulfils all the con- 
ditions required, that no further investigation seems necessary. 

When the same want has repeatedly existed under the same 
circumstances, the mind adopts a previous plan from memory and 
association and acts from habit, saving itself the labor of re- 
investigation. The investigation, by which the mind determines 
its preconception, is only one of the cases in which it applies the 
knowledge it already has to acquire other knowledge. In doing 
this, it adopts one of two modes. It may examine the facts pre- 
sented until it is enabled to determine the truth ; or, after a partial 
examination, it may form an hypothesis, which appears probable, 
or, at least, possible, and then examine whether such hypothesis 
is compatible with all the facts. In the former case, the mind 
does not seek to arrive at a particular idea, but to arrive at truth. 
In the latter, it seeks to ascertain whether the idea it has formed 
is true. If the object were merely to get a particular idea into the 
mind without reference to its fulfilling the conditions required in 
that idea, as, for instance, its being true, no effort for such object 
could be made ; for the idea must then be in the mind before the 
want of it could be determined, and the whole object of the effort 
would already be accomplished. The want of a particular, definite 
idea must be a want that is already gratified, and of course is no 
longer a want. ITo such want then can exist, and no effort found- 
ed on such want is possible. We may have an idea, which we 
perceive is incomplete and not well defined, and want and make 
19* 
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^M to eomplete it, or to define it more aceontel j, thst is, to get 
s more fiiD, ormore dear and definite idea of the sobject. The 
■dnd cannot aeek a partioalar, definite idea, or a jNurticolar, de- 
finite preoonoeption ; bnt it may aeek an idea, or s preconception, 
wliich win fidfil certain conditions. 

A man may want to know what the truth ia, without forming 
any definite idea aa to what that truth ia ; or haTing formed a 
definite idea of what it fliay be— an hypodieaia— may want to know 
if his hypothena corresponds with the truth. One, who can only 
count, wiQ know that the product of 7 multiplied by 9 must be 
some jwrtieular number, as yet unknown to ^blm. He wants to 
know, and, on a partial examination of tiie facts, he perceiyes that 
by the use of his knowledge of countiog he can gratify this want 
to know the product of 7 by 9. He can count out seyen piles, 
each containing nine pebbles ; or nine pfles, each containing seren 
pebbles; and then^ counting the whole, arriye at a resnlt without 
haying formed any preyious hypothesis as to that resnlt. Here, 
howeyer, are two preconceptions, of the mode to be pursued, 
making seyen piles of nine, or nine piles of seyen, so obyiously 
equal, that' no one could anticipate which another mind would 
adopt) or which would be first perceiyed. 

The man may, howeyer, — say for the purpose of fora^g smdc 
idea of the number of pebbles required, — ^prefer to carry his pre- 
limioary examination fiirther. In doing this, he may bring in his 
knowledge that, in counting, he adyances by tens and goes oyer 
seyen of these diyisions of ten each in arriying at seyenty ; and 
hence infer that 7x9, being less than 7 x 10, must be less than 
seyenty, and that sixty-nine pebbles will be sufficient ; and, com- 
mencing now with this hypothesis, that sixty-nine may be the 
product of 7 X 9, he counts out nxty-nine and then makes the 
experiment to ascertain if he can get just seyen piles, of nine each, 
out of sixty-nine ; and yaries the number until he can do so. 

Though this is not one of them, there are oases in arithmetic 
and eyen in geometry, in which the best mode is to begin with an 
hypothesis and test its truth, or the degree of its yariation ; and, 
in the affairs of life, it is generally prudent to test any plan or 
preconception, as we would a mere hypothesis.- They admit of so 
great yariety and the combinations are so numerous, that the 
application of general rules is not practically reliable. They more 



nesrly retemUe the mU$j and iKmibiD«tl«ii of the ohMibottd, 
ki ▼hibh it is frequently neoeasaij to consider eseh of several 
possible moves and compare the preconceptions of the effecls 
which we perceive would result. It is not nnnsnal to aid these 
preconceptions by actnally changing the place of the piece as pnn 
posed, and thns get, bj immediate perception, what, without sach 
move, is bnt imagined, or conceived. 

Persons sometimes, baring a vivid conception of the object 
desh«d, act hastily to attain it, without having fblly matured the 
plan of the successive efforts required; and are liable to iUl in 
consequence. Some requisite effort may not have been made at 
the right time, or in proper order, or may have been overlooked 
entirely. 

NOTE XXXI. P. 155. 

There is no selfishness surpassing that of those who, having 
through life used all their means to obtain for themselves as much 
as possible of this world, at the last moment seek, by isome judi- 
cious investment, to make them still available to obtain as much 
as possible of the next. 

NOTE XXXn, p. 155. 

Perhaps these views show the metaphysical root of the theo- 
logical and x>opul8r discussions as to the influence of works. 

NOTE XXXin. P. 168. 

These tmtha, vaguely existing in the popular mind, or applied 
with too much latitude, may have furnished a metaphysical origin 
for the doctrine of '^ perseverance " ; and the same views, applied 
to the extermination of the wants morally good, seem to fnmish a 
similar foundation for the belief that a finite moral being may nnk 
to a condition of degradation from which he has no power to rise ; 
and from which notiiing but a miraculous intervention of Divine 
power can elevate him. As above intimated, however, there 
seems to be good reason to suppose that these wants, especially 
those more elevated, are so rooted in our being, that they can be 
actually eradicated only with its annihilation; that even in the 
lowest stages of depravity, the inferior wants may ever supply 
temptation and give occasion, on the one hand, for vicious action, 
or submisdve indulgence^ and, on the other, for virtnous effort in 



iwutence; tlniB fanuahiiig the means and indaoemeht for stiU 
lower depths of debasement and for more hopeless habitual degra- 
dation ; and, at the same time, affording the opportunitj for re- 
form, or for progress in yirtae, to which all the higher aspirations 
of our nature will be incentiyes. To these, the Infinite Intdligenoe 
ever present and ever palpable in its effects; and ever mediatelj, 
or immediately in communion with the finite, maj add its Divine 
inflnence ; and even the aid of one finite being to another be not 
whoU J nnayailing in imparting knowledge and exhibiting moral 
beauty in action, and thus making it a want, 

NOTE XXXIV. P. 159. 

Intervals of such calm thought— of repose from the engross- 
ments and excitements of active temporal pursuits — ^have ever 
been deemed conducive to moral well-being, and, when occurring 
at stated times and places, and especially places set apart for this 
object, their inflnence may be enhanced by association and habit. 
We have stated times to gratify the wont of food. 

NOTE XXXV. P. 166. 

Man, being constituted as he is, — being what our observation 
of his earliest existence shows him to be,— -has the powers and 
faculties of a fiuret cause. How he became such a being is not 
within the scope of our inquiry and is probably entirely beyond 
the reach of the human intellect. Our object is to show what he 
IS, and what capable of, as he is, rather than how he come to be so. 

NOTE XXXVI. P. 171. 

I know a man, living on a very sterile tract, which to the 
most unremitted toil yields only a very meagre subsistence, but 
who, after considering a proposal of his friends to remove to a 
productive farm upon which much less labor would have given 
him abundance, said, " When I think how much work I have done 
on these gravel hills and stone walls, I cannot bear the thought of 
leaving them/' He but expressed a common sentiment of man- 
kind, which is as potential in regard to the results of moral culture 
as of physical labor, and which has a specific influence in produc- 
ing consistent and persistent effort, and, of course, upon stability 
of character, giving to that which amidst adversity and temptation 
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has been built np by effort, an additional advantage over that 
which has resulted from opportune cironmstances. 



NOTES TO BOOK 11. 



NOTE XXXVn.* p. 201. 

Edwards adds, in a note, " I say not only doing, but conducting^ 
because a voluntary forbeariug to do, sitting still, keeping silence, 
&c., are instances of persons' conduct, about which liberty is ex- 
ercised, though they are not so properly called doing.'*'* 

NOTE XXXVm. P. 241. 

This assertion and the necessary connection of effect with 
cause make everything necessary; for everything must be em- 
braced in what is necessary in itself, and what is not necessary in 
itself; and what is not necessary in itself must have a cause, and 
hence, as an effect of its cause, becomes necessary, so that what is 
necessary in itself and what is not, being both necessary, every- 
thing is necessary. 

NOTE XXXIX. P. 251. 

In the same way, there may be things relatively impossible to 
the finite intelligence, which impossibility, when perceived, pre- 
vents its efforts to do such things ; but when not perceived, has no 
such influence whatever, though the effort will still be unavailing 
and the expected effect will not follow it. 

NOTE XL. P. 266. 

It is, perhaps, worthy of remark that the existence and the 
nature of a finite line are co-existing and self-existing truths 
(knowledge), which the mind perceives as the reasons of the deter- 
mination or end ; as the preconception which the mind forms of 
the effect of its action is rather a reason, which «it perceives for the 
determination of its act of will, than a cause of it. 

* The foot note on p. 201 refen to Note I. ; it sboald read Note XXXYIL 
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HOIEXLL F.5m. 

The wise, the pradenti the indofltrioiis, eapeoiallydo this;— tiie 
foolish, rash, and indolent decide hj Tirtae of their ahsolnte power 
00 to do, withont examination. Most men, however, by experience, 
knowing its importance, do more or less examine, and the results of 
snch examination form the reasons for farther action or an addi- 
tion to those reasons, which were immediately obvions. 

NOTEXLIL P. 294. 

• 

If it oonld be shown that canae, or powor to produce change, 
could thns be extended in time, only in the case of matter in mo- 
tion, and that it, by the changes which it prodaoed, called on the 
active powers of intelligence as a dormant power, which must 
wait sach opportunity to become cause ; then, matter in motion 
would become essential to the activity of spirit, not merely as 
something to be acted upon, but to enable intelligence to begin to 
act and to sustain its action eren for a single moment ; and, in such 
case, the existence of matter as a distinct entity would be demon- 
strated, as also, that it must have existed and been in motion from 
eternity. 

NOTE XUn. p. 832. 

Iff as some suppose, the mind has other fJMmlties, as reason, im- 
agination, judgment, &c., which act independentiy of the will, 
then, if such action influences the action of the mind, it is still the 
mind influencing itself. In the view which I have presented in 
Book I., Chap, iii., these supposed faculties are but varied modes of 
effort, or effort for varied objects ; and any exercise of them bear- 
ing on subsequent acts of will are but preliminary acts of will, de- 
termining the final act, which would be the mind's determin- 
ing the final act by its own preliminary act. In tracing back 
the series of such acts, we must eventually come to an act which 
was indaced by a want and directed by the mind's knowledge, in 
the ibrm of an immediate perception of the means of gratifying it. 
Such immediate perceptions, in the first instance, must be, and in 
most subsequent cases probably are, of intuitive knowledge, but 
may be of knowledge acquired previously, or at the instant. The 
known fact, most freqnentiy, thus perceived and applied to direct 
an action, is that the first effort must be to examine the oireom- 
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fltancM which, as before intimated, is prohablj intnitirely known. 
Th^api^ieation of this note to other onular arguments, in wMoh 
the *^ other fiMultiea of the mind " are an element, will be obvioqa 
withoat reiterating it 

NOTE XIIV. P. 845. 

In the relation of knowledge to acts of will, it is not often ne- 
cessary to distinguish the innate from the intaitive, the important 
distinction generally being only between that which requires effort 
to obtain it and that which does not. In Book I., Ohap. xi., I have 
argued that our knowledge that the mode of effecting movement 
in our own being is by act of will, must be innate. 

NOTE XLV. P. 866. 

It is not intended to assert that this knowledge of the fact of 
Tiniformity in many cases, may not be -intuitive as well as acquired. 
It is certainly not an idea of universal application, for there are 
many casee of a frequent recurrence of the same thing, to which 
we never learn to apply it ; and the intuitive knowledge of the 
fiact that in some cases there is a certain uniformity of antecedents 
and consequences, might be only an innate faith, that God had in 
such cases established, and would maintain such uniformity, which 
would be very different from an intuitive conviction that such uni- 
fbrmity must exist as a condition of metaphysical necessity. 

NOTE XLYI. P. 879. 

Though this may be expressed in terms, it does not seem cer- 
tain that any such case can beoonceived of as practically arising. It 
cannot occur in regard to the mind in willing, for there is always 
the alternative of willing or not willing any action. If one body 
impinges directly against another, there must be some effect (as 
the two bodies cannot occupy the same space, or one extension 
cannot possibly be two extensions)— fum-^j^, in this case, involves 
contradiction ; but there are stiU various oonceivaUe effects, no one 
of which has been ascertained to be the one necessary effect to the 
exclusion of the others. The observed effect does in fact vary 
very materially. It is true, it varies only with varied circum* 
stances, as hardness, inertia, momentum of the impinging body or 
bodies, &c. ; and then, in reference to these circumstances, with a 
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mufbrmitj which has been well asoeitamed. But, that this or 
any other nnifonnitj is of metaphysical neoessitj, that no polrer 
oonld have made it otherwise, has not jet been demonstrated. 

NOTE XLVn. P. 886. 

I have here intended to give all the scope and weight to the 
positions of Edwards which could possiblj be accorded to them. 
Nor do I perceive that the admissions here made require any ma- 
terial modification. It may, however, be observed that, in the 
views I have presented in Book I., any intelligence may influence 
the volition of another by imparting knowledge ; but, as before 
shown, such inflaence is possible only because the volition of this 
other is free. This suggestion can have no place in Edwards's 
system, because he makes knowledge itself the volition, and we 
thus find that even this argument on the foreknowledge of God is 
obscured by the confounding of choice and wilL If, however, a 
being has any intelligence of its own — any knowing sense — even its 
knowledge cannot be wholly controlled by extrinsic power. A 
man, with eyes to see and ears to hear, must of himself get some 
knowledge of the external, and with powers of thought must learn 
some relations of ideas, and cannot be made by extrinsic power to 
know or believe that 2+2=5. In virtue of his intelligence he is so 
far an independent power ; and though he may be indirectiy in- 
fluenced by knowledge imparted to him, yet even in this he can- 
not be coerced or constrained. He may be convinced by skilful 
presentation of truth ; he may be deceived by ingenious falsehood; 
and freely acting upon the knowledge thus acquired, his action 
may be dijQferent from what it would be if it had not been inculca- 
ted. We may suppose the Supreme Intelligence to resort to the 
first mode, and by imparting truth influence the action of men, or, 
perhaps, justiy withholding divine illumination, permit the perverse 
to believe a lie. The element of want seems to present another 
possible mode of influencing the human will. These, as we hare 
before observed, are in the first instance constitutional, andean be 
cultivated only through the medium of knowledge, which would 
bring this mode in the same class of influences as that of knowl- 
edge itself; and if the constitutional wants are themselves altered 
by a direct application of power, this would be to change one of 
the constitutional elements of the being ; and either to partially 
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annihilate the being, or add to it by a new creation, making a dif- 
ferent bdng, another free agent, whose acts might, in virtae of 
being free, be different from those of the former agent In none 
of these modes, then, can the wi]ls of finite intelligent beings be 
direodj controlled even by infinite power or infinite knowledge ; 
and the prescience of God famishes no reason to suppose they can 
be thus controlled. 

NOTE XLVm. P. 896. 

Without entering generally upon a subject for which I am 
wholly unprepared, I would here merely note the bearing which 
these yiews, and some others which I have before stated, appear 
to have upon the ^' Science of History." . Such a science must have 
its basis either upon the idea that the events of the future are con- 
nected with those in the past, as effects dependent on antecedent 
causes which must produce such effects and no other ; or on the 
supposition that the Supreme Intelligence brings about results in 
conformity to certain uniform modes or laws which He has estab- 
lished ; by the exercise of His power either making all other effort 
as nought, or so combining the element of His own action with 
other causes that the composition of the forces ivill produce cer- 
tain uniform results, or at least results which may be anticipated. 

In regard to the idea that the events of the future are a neces- 
sary consequence of those in the past, our previous reasoning would 
go to show that, if we eliminate the mere mechanical effects which 
may result from matter in motion, there is no such connection, and 
that to produce any such requires the action of intelligent cause. 
The events of the past have no present eidstence. They may be 
remembered by an intelligent being, but such memories are but 
knowledge of the past, which, like any other knowledge, enables 
such being to direct its efforts upon the future intelligently. The 
whole influence of such past is, then, through the volition of an 
intelligent being. Excluding at any moment the mechanical effects 
of matter in motion, the whole future must depend on these voli- 
tions, and the events and circumstances which have already trans- 
pired have no more tendency to extend themselves into the future 
than the wall, which the mason, by his own efforts, is raising 
brick by brick, has to build itself upward. 

The uniformity of the effects of matter in motion, whether as 
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neoemsry conseqnenoei of motion, or as muform mod^ of God'8 
action, is established, and forniahes a means of determining from 
the past something of the fatnre ; but this is limited to the mechan- 
ioal oonditions of the material universe, enabling ns to anticipate 
the alternations of day and night, and of the seasons — ^to foreknow 
the fntare positions of the planets, and thus to predict edipses, 
transits, &c., and so far there is, and has long been, a Science of 
History. 

In regard to thus foreknowing the course of eyents, which, upon 
the principles I have stated, is the composite result of all intelli* 
gent activity, or of such results combined with the effects of mat- 
ter in motion as a distinct cause, grave difficulties present them* 
'selves. If, as I have argued, God, as a necessity in providing for 
the eidstence of finite free agents, foregoes the use of His own 
power to control every event, and even forms no plan of particu- 
lars in the future, but is ever ready by His own action to modify 
the effects of the free and independent action of aU other intelli- 
gent beings, then He not only does not foreknow the acts of 
these finite free agents, but He foregoes the prescience of His own 
actions, and the student who from past history should seek to 
deduce these particular future acts, either of the finite or Infinite 
Intelligence, would be seeking a faiowledge which Gk>d has pro- 
scribed even to Himself 

In any attempt to solve the problem of these partioular futture 
events, our data must involve the yariable elements of innnmerable 
free wills, each of which may be acted upon and affected by every 
other, leaving little hope of any solution as to the partioular events 
of volition and their immediate consequences. If it be said that| 
amidst this almost infinite variety, God yet, by His paramount 
power, reconciles the divers infiuences so as to bring about a har- 
monious result, in conformity to some deingn which He has pr^ 
formed, still the particular elements of the combination, indnding 
Bis own agency in it, cannot be foreknown ; and in regard to those 
final or cyclical events, which make a part of this supposed pre* 
ordained plan, there is manifestly great difficulty. From ezamina* 
tion of the past we may learn snoh very general faets as that God 
is just, that He will punish iniquity, ^., &c., and henoe draw very 
general conclusions as to His futore action ; but this still givea 
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little indication of the particular acta hj "which these ends will be 
reached, the time when, or even of the cjcHcal events by which 
His justice will be manifested, for there may be many events which 
so fkt as we can see, will equally answer the purpose. In this use of 
His power to do justice or puni8h.iniquity we might expect, not a 
necessary repetition of former events, but the exhibition of aclaon 
reaching the same end, making perhaps historic parallels, of which 
the events now transpiring in our country, compared with those 
which attended the exodus of the Israelites, when the Egyptians 
were afflicted with plague after plague, till they were made willing 
to let the bondsman go free, seem to be a striking illustration. 
Even in this case it is hardly ooncdvable that the events could have 
been inferred, with any particularity, from the past Perhaps the* 
nearest particular coincidence in this case is, that among those 
most immediately implicated in the wrong of slavery, it is now 
asserted that there is hardly a famUy in which the strife has not 
brought a death, and then *' there was not a house ia which there 
was not one dead." The plague of the locusts devouring the pro- 
ducts of labor, is easily typified among either of the belligerents^ 
and perhaps the rod — ^the law intended to preserve peace and 
maintain order and justice— was cast down upon the gp*ound and 
convwted into a venomous reptile, in that opinion of our highest 
judicial tribunal in which it was asserted that, by our fundamental 
law, as originally intended by its framers, and as it must still be 
construed, a whole race of men and women had no rights which 
others were bound to respect. Yerily, if such had become our 
settled principles, there was little reason to expect that the aveng* 
ing arm of Him whose ears are open to the moan and the prayer of 
the weak and the oppressed would long be stayed. Such events 
may indicate general rules or uniformity in God's action; as that 
the violence and ii^ustice of a people shall react upon themselves, 
but still throws little light upon the particular modes by which 
the uniform results wiU be accomplidied. Take for instance, as 
recorded, the most notable event of His special action since the 
creation of the world — the destruction of our race because of their 
corruption. Even supposing that, on a recurrence of such corrup- 
tion, God would, as an act required by perfect justice, again 
depopulate the euih, He mi^t still do it by other modes, as fice^ 
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fiunine, pestilenoe or war. 80 far, indeed, from our being able 
from the past to infer. that the recnrrenoe of such cormption 
would be followed by another destroying flood, we cannot even 
infer that destrnction in any form would be resorted to. If there 
b no change in God, there may be such change in His <!reatures as 
will be to Him a reason for a different course of action. Once, 
among us, the scourge and the gallows were deemed the proper 
antidotes for depravity ; now milder means, with the school and 
the lyceum, are relied upon, and this change in our views — ^in our 
appreciation of means — ^may be a reason with G-od for adopting 
another mode in which He may correct moral evil by imparting 
more knowledge to the transgressors, and, in case of a resort to 
' miracle, instead of flood or flame, increase the kno w^ledge of our 
race, either by His own immediate revelations to all, or by inspir- 
ing some portion to teach new and elevating truth ; or by sending 
a special agent with extraordinary or even miraculous power to 
perform this office. On the grounds I have before suggested, 
such resort to miracle can seldom if ever become &.neeemty. 

Among the prominent difficulties which, in the views I have 
presented, would appear to impede the Science of History, we have 
the great variety of events which may intervene between the 
great general results which mark the footsteps of the Deity in 
time, and which are perhaps required by His attributes ; theuncer-' 
tainty as to the periods between such events ; and that there may 
be many such results which will fulfil the same intention. In a 
game of chess it may be pretty. confidently predicted that a very 
skilful player will eventually checkmate one unskilled; but 
through what particular moves, or how many of them, it will be 
done, no human being can prognosticate. If now we suppose that, 
instead of only one result, the object or end in view of the player 
is to produce either checkmate or stalemate, or some one of a 
thousand other conditions, the difficulty of foreknowing the final 
result is vastly increased. In chess the possible combinations are 
limited ; but by repetitions of them the moves possible in a single 
game are infinite. If we suppose the possible combinations of the 
position of the pieces to number a billion, then when a biUion and 
one moves have been made we know that at least some one combi- 
nation has been repeated. If we assume an arbitrary limit to the 
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number of moyes in aaj game, then the variationB whioh arise from 
changes in the order of the succession of the billion possible com- 
binations will also be limited ; and assuming this to be a trillion, 
we will know that when a trillion and one games have been played 
some one of the games has been an exact repetition of one of 
the others ; but who wonld essay the task to tell, in the first case, 
what movej and in the second what game, had been repeated ; and 
yet the attempt to conceive or to state the greater difficulty in 
foreseeing the results of the acts of innumerable free agents would 
in itself be bewildering. 

This main difficulty, arising from the variable element of free 
volitions, may be thus stated : Excluding, as before, the mechani- 
cal effects of matter in motion, the events of the past have no 
power to generate the future ; but that fiiture is the result of in- 
telligent power manifested in efforts or acts of will. Intelligence) 
thus acting, is a cause which does not, on a repetition of the same 
circumstances, of necessity produce the same effect, or repeat its 
own action, but may, in such recurrence, try a new mode, produc- 
ing a different effect. The influence of this variable .element of 
will is further complicated by each individual acting in reference 
to what he perceives others are doing, or are expected to do, so 
that the action even of the Supreme Intelligence may be modified 
' by the action of inferior intelligences, down to the lowest in the 
scale, and may thus be infiuenced to elect one rather than another 
of divers cyclical events, any one of which will fulfil His main 
design. It must also be borne in mind that the object of every 
effort is to produce an effect in the future, and change that course 
of events which, but for such effort, would be established by the 
infiuence of other causes ; and that efforts which at the time ap- 
pear to be of little moment often lead to very important consequen- 
ces. These difficulties appear formidable, leaving little hope that 
the study of the history of the past will enable us to indicate even 
any great results by which God, in the exercise of His overruling 
power, at periods to us uncertain, corrects the aberrations pro- 
duced by finite efforts, and in the main conforms the course of 
events and the government of the world to His own attributes. 
On the other hand, there is encouragement for the prosecution of 
this lofty science in the fact that every being that wills must have 
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some perception of the fiitore in wbieh there is at least soffioient 
prohabilit J of troth to be the foundation of its action, affording a 
hope that this prophetic power may be largely increased by stndy 
and onltiYation. It must not, however, be overlooked, that the 
probability that the fhtare will oonform to our anticipatioDs oi it 
decreases so rapidly, as we increase the distance in time, that onr 
prophetic vision can reach only a very Uttie way into fdtnrity. Ab 
favoring the pursuit of this science, I may also refer to the posi- 
tion which (in the text) I have jnst attempted to illustrate, tliat 
Qod may govern the world and provide compensation for i^ the 
aberrations of finite wills without d^Nirting from general rnles or 
nniform modes of action ; and to the previous positions, that, being 
perfect in wisdom, His aotioDs, under the same oirenmstances, will 
be free from the mutations which attend the experimental efforts 
of less intelligent beings, and that even the imperlidct wisdom of 
finite free agents leads to a partial uniformity in the aoti<«s of 
the individual, while similarity in the natural wants and intuitive 
knowledge, and identity in the absolute troths from which we de- 
rive our acquired knowledge, tend to produce a corresponding 
similarity in the actions of different individuals. These tenden- 
cies to uniformity encourage the hope that some law or mode of 
God's action, analogous to that which assures the stability of the 
material universe, may, within certain limits, regulate the succession ' 
of events in the moraL We may also note, that though, in some 
aspects, the ability which each one has to infinence the action of 
others complicates and obscures the future, in another view it* aids 
us to anticipate it Our power to influence a future event is so fior 
a power to foreknow it. When the efforts of a large number of 
persons are directed to the same end, the probability that this end 
will be accomplished is increased. When these efforts are intend- 
ed to influence the vohtion of numerous individuals, though no one 
can foreknow the effect upon any particular one of them, the 
probabilities are that, for reasons just stated, a large number will 
be similarly influenced, and, if the efforts have been wisely directed, 
that the desired result will be reached. In individual action each 
adopts the mode which his own knowledge, derived in great meas- 
ure from past experience, suggests. This leads to diversity of action ; 
and combined action requires a common reason, or at least a common 
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ground for action, and tfaia can often be found in that common or 
general experience of which history is the record. Hence the ob« 
vious application of this science to the enacting of pnblic laws. 

In tiiose efforts by which we do onr part in creating the fatnre, 
what we most immediately and pressingly want to know is, what 
next to do, and the farther we can clearly trace the consequences 
of onr efforts, the better are we prepared to decide what to do. 
It IB eyident, however, that in tracing ont the consequences of an 
action in all its snbseqnent ramifications, the problem as to what 
is best to be done soon becomes so complicated that the time for 
action would pass before we could thus decide what to do. 

It seems, however, at least probable, that the more systematic 
stndy of the past may enable us better to perform our parts in cre- 
ating the proximate future, may expand our knowledge of the ways 
of Gk)d, and increase our faith in His attributes, and at the same 
time lead us to some very generic ideas of the modes in which He 
manifests these attributes in His government of the world ; and 
these are objects well worthy of our highest efforts. In nearly all 
onr efforts to acquire knowledge, our aim is to find out God's ways, 
and read His character in His works. 

The ideas above alluded to, and inculcated in various parts of 
this work, that in our humblest efforts we are co-workers with 
Ood, taking part with Him in the creation of the future, and that 
our ways change His ways, may to some appear irreverent, and 
even arrogant, but they seem to me to furnish the only rational 
ground for hope in effort, or trust in prayer, and that by exdud* 
Ing them we would make our noblest efforts and holiest aspira- 
tions the merest mockery. However hallowing and consoling the 
reflex influMices of devout prayer may be, the belief in a system 
which would exdnde us from all influence upon the fhture, either 
by our own direct efforts or by petition to the Sovereign power, 
making us but the sul^ects of a rigid and inexorable despotism, 
would degrade humanity and involve all the evils of fi&talism. 



